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PART THE FIRST. 
Cuap. III. 


THE COUNTRY BANKER. 


Every man should build his own house, if he can afford to pamper 
his peculiarities ; for the mind, which has been compared to many things, 
is, in fact, like a fragment of rock fallen off from crag, full of knobs, 
and angles, and odd corners, of all sorts of shapes and sizes, and there are 
many hundred millions of chances to one that—in all the multitude of 
sheaths or cases which are daily constructed for bodies and souls on this 
earth—you will not get one which will fit exactly any'particular specimen 
of mind which has been reft from the great rock. Man must have corners 
for his oddities, and nobody can make them for him but himself. 

Now Mr. Graham had built his own house some ten or fifteen years 
before the period of which I write, and a very comfortable house it was, 
large, roomy, well arranged, not what is called magnificent, because Mr. 
Graham had on certain subjects a great fund of good sense, and having 
become wealthy (after having been by no means so) in consequence of the 
increasing p ity in manufactures of the town of Brownswick, in which 
his was t only tesak, ho head.n strong, mation, thet. ony ing like osten- 
tation would make e remember rather than forget that he had not 
always been as rich as he now was. He was a man of a very active and 
cultivated mind, and of a disposition both satel 208 eterna 
loved to do good to all around him, to see happy faces, to 
papers te Hie hal: bean dncanene asees Se eine 
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what inden considered waste indy ad ingi i ae wr 
was to give “a to the peasan a district ; in - 
ing with them aunshenamehmmadion a pe rate he could get 
their labour as what wages he could pr afford to give. He did not 
at all wish to do any injury to the nei ing farmers or gentlemen, 
by giving higher wages than it was fair to give. That was not at all 
his <igjonly Sine capone Sane NieE out of the question, 
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he only asked himself, what was fair. The plan succeeded wonderfully ; 
first, in making ove-half of his neighbours hate him mortally ; secondly, 
in making all the poor people love him warmly ; thirdly, in gaining for 
him all the best 1 ll in the county ; and, fourthly, in rendering the 
estate exceedingly productive at the very time when every market-day 
heard prognostications of his never getting penny of return. 

But this was only one of many successful speculations. He was 
always ready to enter into any thing which held out even a tolerable pros- 
pect. He lent money to one manufacturer, who could not get on with- 
out; he took a share in a mill which was likely to be stopped for want of 
funds ; he bought up a great quantity of produce which was to be sold at 
a period of depression. If a contract was offered, he was ready to take 
it on the most favourable terms, and in all he was successful. The 
manufacturer to whom he had lent money prospered ; the mill went on; 
the period of depression passed away, and prices rose; the contract 
proved a good one. Some attributed all this to Mr. Graham's luck, 
some to a keen foresight to coming events, some to the possession of great 
wealth, which enabled him to hold on while others were obliged to sell. 
There was, perhaps, a little of all in the business, and great luck he cer- 
tainly had, for his least hopeful speculations were often more successful 
than the most promising. However so it was, Mr. Graham was a very 
prosperous man. 

The situation which he had chosen for his house turned out a good 
one, though people at first thought it would be bad. The moorland 
lying to the north-west was separated from his grounds or park, as the 

ple called them, by several masses of wood, large and small, to which 
fre added young plantations, arranged with great taste. In front of the 
house, while it was building, stretched out sloping to the southward some 
two hundred acres of open ground, rather unpleasantly soft to the fvot, 
with more rushes and moss than were altogether beautiful or agreeable, 
while at the bottom of this marshy tract was a thick mass of tall old trees, 
some oaks, but more frequently pines, which cut off entirely the view of 
the lake. But Mr. Graham set to work, ploughed and harrowed the 
whole of the open space, drained it upon a A of his own, gave it a 
greater inclination away from the house, ct it, cleansed it tho- 
roughly, and then laid it down in grass. By the time the house was in- 
habitable, for it occupied nearly four years in building and fitting up, Mr. 
Graham had as fine a lawn as ever was seen. He then attacked the 
wood, and cut his way clear through, till there was not a window on that 
side which had not a peep of the lake. He did nothing rashly however. The 
oaks in general were spared, and he so arranged it, that when the winter 
wind tore off the brown leaves from the deciduous tree, a tall old pine or 
fir — through the stripped branches. Neither did he anywhere 
afford a view of the whole lake or of either end, it was too small for that. 
The cutting was so arranged, and the trees left standing were in such a 
position, that from one window you got a view of one part of the sheet of 
water and the hills behind, and from another of a different portion, with- 
out ever seeing beginning or end. There was a mystery about the extent 
which is sae a ~ t. The lines of land and water lost themselves 
am trees; and imagination might go on onging them for 
ever if she liked, behind the woody was, 4 ci o pene her 
best at the moment. In summer it was, indeed, a heinuttiel svona, with 
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the green slope and the dark broken wood, and the catches of the sunshiny 
lake, with tall, bare, misty mountains rising blue behind. Often, too, to 
give greater magic to the scene, a white-sailed boat would skim across the 
face of the waters, be lost behind some of the masses of trees, and. then 
reappear again, till hidden at length entirely behind the part of the old 
wood which had been left standing. 

A little stream, too, which flowing down in former times from the 
moor had lost itself in the savannah before the house, and in rainy weather 
had turned it into a swamp, now collected in a fixed bed with one or two 
other small brooks, was led along till it reached the top of a rocky bank 
some twelve or fourteen feet high, and was there left to leap over at its own 
discretion, forming a cascade within sight, produced indeed by art in 
which no art was apparent. Nobody. who had not seen the place before 
ever fancied that the stream had had another bed. 

In all these things, as I have before said, Mr. Graham had been very 
successful. In one point in life, however, he had not been so, and it was 
an important one. Whenever a man suffers himself to be led in pursuit 
of an object not consonant to his general views and disposition, he is sure 
to get into a scrape. Mr. Graham was not naturally an ambitious man, 
but some four-and-twenty years before, when he was nearly forty, he had 
done a little bit of ambition. In the straitened circumstances of his early 
days he had remained single, but as prosperity visited him and wealth in- 
creased, he began to sigh for domestic happiness. He was an enterpris- 
ing man, as I have said; and he married a lady without knowing very 
much of her character. All he did know was, that she was handsome, 
about thirty years of age, the daughter of a baronet, whose father had been 
lord mayor of London, and whose sister had married a poor peer. It was 
not a hopeful concatination for a country banker, Mr. Graham. Never- 
theless, something might be said in your defence. One might suppose 
that the civic origin of the family dignity, the three turtle shells ram- 
pant in the arms might keep down aristocratic pride. Such, however, was 
not the case. 

Mrs. Graham's father had spent a great deal of what her grandfather 
had made ; and yet, young, single, and handsome, she had seen no reason 
why she should not marry a peer as well as her aunt. Peers thought 
otherwise, however, and did not marry her; considering a little, perhaps, 
that she had but five thousand pounds for her portion, when her aunt had 
had fifty. At twenty-six she gm to imagine that a baronet or an 
honourable would do; but they did notcome. At thirty her father was 
dead, her brother ruined, some grey hairs were mingling with the black, 
and she married a rich — banker. But her temper was by this time 
soured, and her pride not a whit quelled. She fancied she was condescend- 
ing to Mr. Graham—nay, more, that she was een me She felt 
a degree of spite at herself and him for what she had , and her only 
consolation was, that he was rich enough to enable her to domineer over 
all the families in the neighbourhood. 

Now Mr. Graham did not approve of her consolation at all. He did 
not consider himself honoured in the very least degree ; he did not think 
his wealth or her assumed station gave her any right to treat his 
friends on any terms but those of equality. He was not weak enough to 
yield upon such a subject while there was a hope of a change ; and during 
the first two years of their union + ee remonstrated, even re- 
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ved, but all in vain; and when their first and second child were born 
dead, Mrs. Graham informed him that it was his ill temper which had 
caused the misfortune. There are many ladies who love their faults far better 
than any thing else, and would not part with them for the world; and, 
in general, although a husband may consider it his duty to get rid of them 
as fast as possible, yet he will generally suffer his wife to keep them, if she 
does but adhere to them with a certain degree of pertinacity. This ver 
incorrigibleness secures them. ‘The maxim embodied in the words “ Any 
thing for a quiet life,’’ has done more harm in domestic matters than any 
other saw that was ever propounded. A man marries for a cheerful and 
happy home, if he does not marry solely for love; and when he finds 
that the object is only to be obtained, even in part, on the condition of 
tolerating his wife's faults, he is sure to yield to them in the end. So 
did Mr. Graham. He contented himself with doing the best he could to 
make every one forget his fine lady’s petulant haughtiness by his own 
urbanity; but it cannot be said that he was very successful. People rarely 
forgive that which mortities their pride, and thus, through a great part of 
the neighbouring society, Mrs. Graham was disliked for her bad qualities 
and Mr. Graham for his good. He had one consolation however,—he was 
universally loved by the poor, and he felt it. 

But one living child tended to soften the discomfort of Mr. Graham’s 
home, and she was a comfortindeed. She had her mother’s beauty ; but 
many of the finer qualities of her father, and she clung to him with fond 
and eager attachment. Her mother was fond of her, too, because she was 
like herself in person ; but she often wished that her daughter was not so 
poor spirited, and would not in ball or assembly, go over and talk to those 
girls, the s, who dressed so badly and were little taken notice of by 
any body. 

It is time, however, to go into Mr. Graham’s house and see the inte- 
rior, and we shall beg the reader to walk at once into the dining-room, on 
the same cold, windy autumnal night to which the two preceding chapters 
have been devoted. 

It was a large, handsome room, beautifully proportioned. with walls de- 
corated with pilasters, between which hung some fine pictures by both 
modern and ancient artists. All the ornamental parts were very quiet, 
chaste, and in good taste, and the draperies which now hung over the 
windows, though rich in themselves, had not the least bit of gold upon 
them. A large bronze lamp hung from the ceiling in the centre of the 
room, with the glasses so shaded that the light fell less upon the faces of 
the guests than upon the table, round which some sixteen persons were 
congregated. The plate which decorated the board was somewhat ancient 
in form, and though there was plenty of it, yet there was no great display. 
It might have been heavier, more rich in design, more ornamental, but 
every thing that could be wanted was there, and Mr. Graham thought the 
plainer it was the better. 

The dinner, indeed, was somewhat more ostentatious, but that was Mrs. 
Graham's affair ; and though it was not vulgar from its profusion—for she 
had a French cook who would not tolerate such a thing—it was a great 
deal too refined for a number of her husband’s guests. Mrs. Graham did 
not care about that, however; it suited her own guests, and be it remarked 
that she made a great distinction between her own and her husband’s. 
Those whom she thus specially appropriated to herself consisted of four 
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persons whom she had seduced down into Cumberland: a Lady Jane 
Somebody, with long flaxen ringlets, a very beautiful and most delicate 
complexion, light blue eyes, and a rather over-wide mouth; her brother, 
the Honourable Captain Something, with light moustache and wristbands 
that turned back over the cuffs of his coat. He thought himself like 
Charles I., and looked melancholy, Indeed, poor man, he was very much 
bored. ‘Then there was a post-captain in the navy named Hales—at least 
so I will name him—distantly related to one or two noble families, and 
hanging on upon several others. It was long since he had seen any service, 
was very quiet and insignificant, fond of shooting and fishing, played 
well at billiards and piquet, liked good dinners and frequented count 
houses where they grew. [le was, moreover, a tall, well-dressed, - 
looking man, who made himself useful as well as ornamental. The fourth 
was a baronet, a member of Parliament, a sucking politician, aspiring to 
office for the honour rather than the profit of the thing, for he was wealthy; 
but he had a vehement conceit in his own powers, wearied the House with 
large-worded speeches, and not very apposite quotations in Greek and 
Latin, for he had lately come from Oxford, and had visited the Ionian 
Islands; and he was considered a very rising young man, simply because 
he treated the opinion of every body with contempt who did not exactly 
agree with the opinions which he formed himself, or which he was in 
structed to maintain. 

To this gentleman, Sir Arthur Green, Mrs. Graham was particularly 
attentive and gracious ; and, indeed, she had reasons of her own for being 
so, though he did not know them. In person he was exceedingly diminu- 
tive, except about the hips; which had been intended by Nature for a 
bigger man, and fitted on him by mistake, and his face, which approached 
in some degree, that of our great prototype, the ape, was alternatel 
moved by a quick and irritable expression when he was speaking himsel 
—as if he thought people were not paying sufficient attention to his 
notions—and quiescent when others were talking, with a fixed look of 
cold contempt for the notions of every body. 

The rest of the party consisted of neighbouring gentlemen, most of whom 
lived at twelve or fourteen miles distance, and therefore slept the night 
where they dined, and of a family who inhabited one of the houses by the 
lake near. But they were nobodies, and consequently turned over to Mr. 
Graham for entertainment and courtesy. Nor did they lack it, Miss 
Graham perversely aiding her father to the best of her power, although 
Mrs. Graham had purposely placed her next to the baronet, in order to 
admire and be admired. But Margaret Graham would not admire Sir 
Arthur Green at all. She thought him very ugly, very conceited, very 
stupid. She knew nothing about the corn laws, less about the Irish gw 
tion, and as little of the tariff. But she did not at all approve of the 
baronet’s turning away with a sort of inattentive nonchalance when her 
father had made some very just and practical observations upon the latter 
subject, and pursuing his own conversation as if he either did not hear what 
Mr. Graham said, or thought it quite unworthy of notice. That was not 
the way to the daughter's heart; but Mrs. Graham rather admired it. 

The second course was nearly concluded, and a great part of the 
usual subjects of a dinner-table had been exhausted. The country gen- 
tlemen had done all they could on the topics of pheasants, hares, grouse, 
and partridges. It hod ‘been declared that not one woodeock had yet 
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been seen in the country; which those who wished for an early winter 
ronoanced a bad sign, and those who desired a late one a good sign. 
The markets and the weather had been discussed. Some of the ladies 
had enjoyed a little bit of scandal, delicately administered by Captain 
Hales, and it was over. ‘The sucking politician’s oratory began to fail. 
The Honourable Captain Somebody amused himself with an orange- 
wood toothpick, and looked as if he were about to be led to the block. 
His sister sat in patient insipidity ; and Mrs. Graham herself was begin- 
ning to find things rather Jong, when a servant whispered something to 
Mr. Graham, who looked pleased, and said, 

“ Very well, see that he has every thing to make him comfortable— 
My dear, Mr. Fairfax has come, and will join us as soon as he has 
changed his dress.” 

The name was aristocratic; and Mrs. Graham vouchsafed a smile, 
inquiring, 

“ What Fairfax, Mr. Graham ?” 

“ The eldest son of John Fairfax, who was member for Coventry, and 
nephew of Sir Edward Fairfax,” replied her husband, with an inclination 
to smile ; “his father was an old acquaintance of mine, and had many 
good points, though some very strange ones.” 

The conversation about Fairfaxes then became general. Every body 
knew a Fairfax or something about a Fairfax; and it was just over and 
the second course removed, when the dining-room door opened, and Mr. 
Fairfax was announced. While he came forward and was eted 
warmly by Mr. Graham as the son of an old friend, all eyes but those of 
Sir Arthur Green were turned upon him, and every body made their com- 
ments internally. Sir Arthur did not think any body worth looking at, 
and endeavoured to hold Mrs. Graham’s attention, by asking if she took 
any interest in the tobacco question ? to which Mrs. Graham replied, 
with a sweet smile, “ Yes, very,” and continued to gaze at the new 
visitor. 

He was remarkably handsome—that was the first thing apparent ; he 
was remarkably well-dressed—that was the next observation made ; he 
had all the ease, grace, and self-possession, of a man of high station— 
that was the closing remark: and Mrs. Graham determined that he 
should be one of her set. 

The introduction to his wife and daughter over, Mr. Graham asked if 
Mr. Fairfax had dined. He replied that he had, at a cottage hard by, 
where he had taken shelter from the rain; and, seated opposite to Mar- 
garet Graham, he gave an account of his adventures of the evening, 
lightly, gaily, but mingling touches of kindly feeling and good sense, 
with merry comments on his own wisdom in putting himself under the 
guidance of an idiot, in a manner which amused and pleased both father 
and daughter, while Mrs. Graham declared it was delightful, and the 
whole party seemed to feel that a new spring of life and pleasure had 
burst forth in the midst of them, to stir the waters that had been inclined 
to stagnate. The dessert was the most cheerful part of the meal, and 
the ladies remained Jonger than Captain Hales, who was fond of claret, 
thought considerate. Sir Arthur Green hated Mr. Fairfax, for now 
mm paid any more attention to him than he was accustomed to pay 
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temporary separation which foreigners so much cry out upon, music and 
cards succeeded; but Mr. Fairfax would have nothing to do with the 
latter, and kept a position near the piano, especially while Margaret 
Graham was singing. 

Her voice had not been much cultivated, but it was exceedingly sweet, 
and feeling and taste did more for the expression of her singing than all 
the teaching in the world could have effected. Mr. Fairfax seemed de- 
lighted, and talked to her a great deal about music, and from music they 
rambled on to painting, and from painting to poetry, so that they might 
have gone through the whole circle of the arts, had not Mrs. Graham 
called the young gentleman to the other side of the room to look at some 
beautiful engravings which were laid upon a table. Such, at least, was 
Mrs. Graham's pretext ; for to say truth, she cared not a straw whether 
Mr. Fairfax looked at the engravings or not. Certainly society is a 
strange thing, and the devil must have had some hand in its construction; 
for we are told that he is the father of lies, and the whole fabric is filled 
with his offspring. In reality and truth, Mrs. Graham had for the last 
half hour been observing her daughter and Mr. Fairfax. His handsome 
person, his high-toned air and manner, and his very gentlemanly appear- 
ance, seriously alarmed Mrs. Graham for the success of her scheme for 
marrying Margaret to Sir Arthur Green. She saw Margaret's eyes 
sparkle with a much brighter look than usual, and her cheek grow 
warmer with excitement, as she listened to a sort of conversation that she 
had never heard before, and Mrs. Graham reckoned that such a man as 
Mr. Fairfax would prove a very dangerous rival to the monkey-faced, 
consequential little being, upon whom she had cast the eyes of affection. 
Wisely—very wisely—she did not make up her mind to do any thing 
that might check Mr. Fairfax’s growing admiration for her daughter ; for 
she thought, judging by what her husband had said of his family, that he 
himself might be no bad match for Margaret, failing Sir Arthur Green, 
and, in the meantime, the stimulus of rivalry might prove a sort of hot- 
house, and bring the baronet’s passion om a0 into full bloom. She de- 
termined, however, in the first place, to make herself quite sure, from 
Mr. Fairfax's own mouth, of various little particulars in his situation 
which her husband had left doubtful. Her first address to him, there- 
fore, after she had given a reasonable time for the inspection of the en- 
gravings, was to the following effect, and delivered with a smile and a 
look of interest : 

‘Do you know, Mr. Fairfax, I think I must have been very well ac- 
quainted in former years with some of your relations? You are eldest 
son, Mr. Graham said, of Mr. John Fairfax, who was member for 
Coventry.” 

“The same, my dear madam,” answered the young gentleman, 
gravely, and still looking at the engraving of the “ Assumption of the 
Blessed Virgin.” 

“ Well, then, I must have known your uncle,” continued the lady, 
“at the house of my uncle, Lord Twinkleton. Was he not Sir Edward 
Fairfax at that time—a colonel in the army, I think ?” 

‘‘ No, he is not in the army,” replied Mr. Fairfax, looking up, “he is 
now an admiral, but has only been so two or three years.” ° 

“Ah! I must have made a mistake,” said Mrs. Graham ; “I knew 
he was either in the army or navy. How is Lady Fairfax ?” 
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“ Don't frighten me, my dear madam,” said her young guest, laugh- 
ing, “if there is a Lady Fairfax in my family, she must have become so 
within the last ten days, and the very idea of my uncle marrying is 
tantamount to a charge of lunacy, which you know is a disagreeable 
circumstance in a man’s race. You forget how time flies, dear lady ; he 
is now seventy-three, and though the best and kindest man in the world, 
is eaten up with gout.” 

“Indeed! exclaimed Mrs. Graham, apparently in great surprise ; 
“then was he never married 7” 

“ Never,” replied Mr. Fairfax, “ that I know of ; and I think, as I am 
his adopted son, and have been brought up entirely by him almost from 
my birth, now five-and-twenty years ago, | must have heard of it if such 
had been the case.” 

“ How strange that I should make such a mistake ! exclaimed Mrs. 
Graham. 

She was now quite satisfied. Nephew, heir, and adopted son, of an 
old and highly-respectable baronet, Mr. Fairfax was quite the sort of 
man whom she liked ; and she determined from that moment to let him 
take his chance against Sir Arthur Green, without favour to either party, 
although, if there was a bias, it was to have her daughter called ioe 
Fairfax rather than Lady Green. Besides, he was such a handsome, 
distinguished looking man too, and that was no slight matter in Mrs. 
Graham's opinion. 

About five or ten minutes after, Mrs. Graham slipped out of the room 
and made her way to the library, where she studied “ Burke’s Peerage 
and Baronetage” for a short time. When she returned her face became 
quite radiant to see Mr. Fairfax seated beside Margaret again, while 
Lady Jane Something played a fantasia on the piano, and Sir Arthur 
Green, with the air of a connoisseur, turned over the music in the wrong 
places. It was evident to Mrs. Graham’s eyes that Margaret was well 
pleased with her companion’s conversation. ‘She had never seen her so 
carried away, as it were, by the presence of any one, and when she ap- 
= near enough to hear what was passing, she easily compre- 

ended the cause of the continual variation of expression which took 
place in her daughter's countenance ; the look of half-puzzled thought 
changing suddenly to that of bright intelligence, then sobering down to 
gravity, almost sadness, and that again vanishing away in a gay smile or 
a light laugh. But in truth Allan Fairfax’s conversation was ver peculiar. 
It went bounding along like a roe from subject to subject, and figure to 
figure, finding latent resemblances in the heart of apparently dissimilar 
things, suddenly setting every thing in a new point of view, the most 
joyful in the darkest and gloomiest aspect, and extracting a smile even 
trom a tragedy. So rapid was the transition, that it was difficult for 
the mind to follow him; and yet, like a playful child running away from 
pursuit, he paused every now and then in his gay sport, in order: to 
give the followers time to come up. 

Thus passed the first evening of his visit to Mr. Graham’s house, and 
Allan Fairfax retired to his chamber to think rather than to rest. 

He sat down and leaned his cheek upon his hand ; the gay, lively, 
sparkling young man was suddenly converted into the grave and ‘thought- 
ful one ; and though he could not be called exactly sad, yet a shade of 
melancholy came over his face, and he sighed heavily more than once. 
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“She is very lovely,” he said to himself at length, “she is very lovely, 
and ? _ take care. Mine is a hard fate ;” and with that conclusion 
he ended. 


Cuap. IV. 
THE LOVERS’ EXPEDITION. 


Were the organ of cautiousness projected till it became almost a horn, 
and had it all the power of communicating prudent impulses to the con- 
duct of man which some persons attribute to it, still 1 fear it would be 
found all insufficient to keep youth out of temptation. Two, three, four 
days passed by, and Allan Fairfax was still at Mr. Graham’s house. It 
was shooting one day, hunting another, sauntering a third ; and though 
Mr. Graham himself was obliged to be absent long on each morning upon 
the various matters of business in which he was engaged, still he pressed 
his guests to amuse themselves during his. absence, and Mrs. Graham 
was enchanted to make them as comfortable as possible, inasmuch as they 
were, after the first day, all of her own particular set; and in that num- 
ber Mr. Fairfax was now marked out by particular favour. To the greater 
part of the guests, too, his society was apparently very agreeable. The 
Honourable Captain Somebody liked him very much, and declared that 
he rode better than any man he had ever seen out of the troop of 
the regiment ; Lady Jane thought him, silently, extremely hand- 
some ; Captain Hales was, of course, very friendly and civil, though 
Fairfax shot a great deal better than himself; and Margaret Graham 
said nothing, but smiled when he approached at first, and then became 
somewhat thoughtful. 

Thoughtful or smiling, however, he was a great deal with her, and as 
it so fell out often alone; for Mrs. Graham’s health was by no means 
good, and Margaret did the honours of her father’s house during a great 
part of the time he was absent each day. She showed Mr. Fairfax 
the grounds, which were extensive, pointed out to him with pleasure and 
pride all the changes and improvements Mr. Graham had made, and was 
well pleased to have an auditor who would fully appreciate the taste which 
her beloved parent had displayed. The only discontented person was Sir 
Arthur Green, whose consequence vanished from the moment of Mr. 
Fairfax’s appearance, and ae coldly rude before, was inclined to be 
warmly rude after his arrival. People paid very little attention to him, 
however, and he did not venture to go too far. A new life seemed, as 
I have said, to enter the house with Allan Fairfax. Nobody looked 
bored any more. There was always something to be seen, something to 
be done, some amusement, or at least some occupation. Margaret and 
he and Lady Jane visited the cottages of Ben Halliday and his cousin, in- 
quired after the boy who had been hurt, and talked kindly with the 
labourers’ wives. They called on the clergyman of the parish,’ and heard 
all his details of peas: Ae matters, and Margaret listened with pleasure 
to the contrast which Mr. Fairfax drew between the state of iness 
and prosperity which spread around Mr. Graham’s dwelling some 
other parts of the country which he had lately visited ; but a rather un- 
pleasant discussion followed at dinner that day, “ee by some obser- 
vations made by Fairfax regarding the condition of the lower classes in 
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England. Sir Arthur Green was an ultra-political economist, and, like 
all fanatics, made a high science ridiculous or hateful by bringing it to 
bear upon subjects not immediately submitted to it. He looked upon all 
men but as machines, he spoke of them as such, was inclined to treat 
them as such. ‘Ihey were, in his opinion, but parts of the great univer- 
sal manufactory, flesh and blood engines, whose business it was to produce 
as much as possible at the least imaginable expense. Fairfax reminded 
him of a slight difference between them and all other machines ; that 
they felt, that they thought, that they loved, that they hated, that they 
had hearts as well as arms, an immortal spirit as well as a reasoning 
brain, that the motive power was one he could not supply, and dared not 
take away. 

Nevertheless, the sucking politician went on, assuming much as incon- 
trovertibly proved which every body in the room was inclined to deny, 
and covering his cold theories with clouds of schoolboy aphorisms, till in 
the end he declared that he not only thought it extremely foolish, but 
unjust to the majority for any man to give one penny more in wages than 
the very lowest possible sum at which he could obtain the labour re- 
quired. 

“ Every thing has its market price,” he said, ‘‘ and those who pay more 
for any thing raise the price upon others unjustly.” 

It was a direct attack upon Mr. Graham's system, but that gentleman 
did not think fit to notice it further than by replying, with a laugh, 

“If we could kill and eat our peasantry, Sir Arthur, when there are 
too many of them, as we do our oxen, I believe your plan might succeed, 
but as the law and our own consciences would not let us do that even if 
we could, Iam afraid the scale of wages must be framed upon other prin- 
ciples. The possessors of property and the employers of labour, must 
pay at least a sufficiency for the support of those dependant on them either 
in wages, or poor’s-rates, or pillage. I like the former mode of payment 
best —but to change the subject, I have to propose an expedition for to- 
morrow, which Margaret shall lead, as I must be in Brownswick all day. 
What think you of a ride over to Brugh, and the Marsh, as we call it ; 
although, be it remarked, there is not an inch of marsh, properly so- 
called, in the whole track. None of you, I think, have seen it, ak it is 
a very interesting district.” 

The marked and decided turn given to an unpleasant conversation cut 
it short, of course ; and all parties agreed that the proposed expedition 
would be very delightful. Lady Jane, who, Heaven knows how, found, 
or fancied herself related to the well-known Ann, Countess of Pembroke, 
to whom Brugh Castle once belonged, besought that it might be included 
in the ride, and would not be deterred by Mr. Graham’s hint that the 
distance would be very great. She was an indefatigable horsewoman, 
she said, and she was sure that Margaret would not be tired; the day, 
too, was certain to be fine ; they were just getting the Indian summer, 
as it was called, November had become as warm as May ; and, in short, 
she was resolved that Brugh Castle should be visited. It is wonderful 
how ee those fair-haired, wide mouthed, fine-complexioned girls 
can be when they like it. Every body yielded, of course, and it was 
arranged that the time of departure should be an hour earlier than had 
been proposed at first. 

Oh, the ever eager heart of youth, how it bounds forth upon the course 
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of enjoyment! Well may they call hope a flame and love a fire, for they 
both consume that which nourishes them, leaving the smoke of dis- 
appointment and the ashes of regret. Allan Fairfax lay down that night 
with a bosom full of bright expectations for the morrow. There was 
sunshine within, but as when a man gazes over a prospect lighted up by 
the bright morning rays, he shades his eyes from the orb whence those 
lustrous beams proceed, while the sight revels in the loveliness they dis- 
play, so Fairfax, while he looked forward to the coming day with the 
thrill of anticipated enjoyment, would not let his mind rest upon her from 
whom all that sunshine flowed. Little had he thought when on visiting 
the small town of Brownswick, to receive an inconsiderable sum of money 
for the further expenses of his tour and found a letter of invitation to 
Mr. Graham’s house, that the result of his visit would be the feelings he 
now experienced—little did he think it or he would never have come, 
sweet and charming as those feelings were; but now they were upon him 
he gave himself up to their influence not without doubt, and fear, and 
hesitation, but with the spell of new-born love too strong for mastery. 

There was another heart, too, within that house which beat high at the 
thought of the coming day, but with less fear at the sensations which it 
itself experienced, though with some timidity. Margaret saw that she 
was loved, and she felt that, for the first time, she was loved by one 
whose passion she could return. It made her thrill when she thought of 
it, but yet it was very sweet, and no anxiety mingled with the feeling, for 
she knew’ that her father’s whole hopes were in her happiness, and she saw 
that her mother was well inclined to smile upon her love. 

Every one was awake by daybreak, and every one looked out of the 
window to see the aspect of the sky. It was gray and shrouded, a light 
frost lay upon the ground. To Margaret’s eyes it looked unpromising; 
for fear will come thrusting herself before hope, at the first obstacle in 
the course of enjoyment. Still she put on her riding-habit, and looking 
bright enough herself to give sunshine to a wintry day, she went down to 
the breakfast-room, where she found her father and Allan Fairfax. She 
caught Mr. Graham’s eye-fixed upon her while she shook hands with the 
latter, and she thought she saw a slight but well-pleased smile upon his 
lips. The colour mounted warmly into her cheek, and turning to the 
window she looked out, saying, in a faltering voice, 

“T am afraid it will be a bad day.” 

“Oh no, my dear,” replied Mr. Graham, “ the sky will clear within 
an hour, and you will have a beautiful morning for your ride. I will not 
say as much for to-morrow, and even doubt what we shall have to-night, 
but we may reckon upon eight or ten hours safely.” 

It was as Mr. Graham said. Before breakfast was over the grey mist 
that overspread the sky first broke away into thin clouds, and then dis- 
appeared entirely, as if the sun drank them up as he rose to run his race. 
Mr. Graham mounted Allan Fairfax on a powerful horse which was ac- 
customed to keep pace with that of his daughter ; he lent a good bon 
hunter to Captain Hales, and the rest of the party had their horses wit 
them. A servant followed, and all seven set out a little before ten, 
while Mr. Graham got into his pheton, and drove away to Brownswick. 

Proceeding slowly ‘at first along the road towards Brugh, Margaret 
Graham and the rest of the party soon issued forth upon the banks of the 
little lake, and skirting round the western side with the reflection of 
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themselves and their horses clear on the surface of the unrippled waters, 


wound away towards the — hills where the road they were follow- 
ing rose over a narrow neck between two high saddle-shaped mountains, 
and then descended rapidly to a plain several thousand feet below. From 
the highest point reached by the road the view was wild and sublime in 
the extreme—sublime from its immensity. As far as the eye could see, 
was one vast expanse, unbroken, almost interminable ; for the faint boun- 
dary which separated it from the distant sky was obscured by a mist so 
slight, that it blended heaven and earth imperceptibly together. ‘To the 
right, indeed, faint and far off, could be traced, after long gazing, several 
waving lines, like those of clouds, but probably some of the hills of Nid- 
desdale; and on the left were the grand Cumberland mountains, which 
turther on appeared crowned by Skiddaw. I have said that it was 
uninterrupted, but that wide plain was not unvaried, for although the 
general hue was in the nearest parts of a bright deep green, and in 
the distance an intense blue, yet lines of different colours, all pro- 
found in their degree, checkered the expanse without injuring the har- 
mony. Here and there was a wide extent of what seemed low wood ; 
beyond, a yellow gleam crossed the plain, then came some undulations 
almost black. either from the nature of the soil or from a shadow cast by 
clouds which the spectator’s eye could not discover in the clear sky above. 
Nature herself relieved the view from monotony, and at the same time 
marked the vastness of the whole by the variety of colouring. Under- 
neath—almost at the feet of the party who gazed from the hill, were seve- 
ral flocks of sheep and herds of oxen ; and others could be distinguished 
further off, lessening in the distance till they became faint specks, and 
disappeared. 

“There is the Brugh marsh,” said Margaret Graham, in a low sweet 
voice, as if almost awed by the grandeur of the scene ; “and there lay the 
camp of Edward I., when the tierce and invincible bowed to a stronger 
and more permanent conqueror than himself.” 

“It seems badly cultivated,” said Sir Arthur Green, “ I wonder no 
efforts have been made to render it more productive.” 

Margaret gently shook her horse’s bridle, and began to descend the 
hill. In the infinitely modified varieties of human vanity, the most un- 
pl asant to the individual and to those who are brought in contact with 
um is trrifable conceit. The vain man who is not satisfied that all the 
world thinks as well of him as he thinks of himself, is a wretched crea- 
ture. Pride, though an isolating passion, is at all events independent : 
vanity is dependent upon other's opinion for its satisfaction, if not for its 
support. Sir Arthur Green fancied himself proud, but he was only vain; 
and a conviction which had been growing upon him that he was by no 
means particularly pleasing in Margaret’s eyes, made him determine to 
revenge himself by paying all his attentions to Lady Jane. He could 
not have devised a means of making himself more agreeable to Margaret, 
and while he thought he was inflicting punishment by attaching to the 
lady of rank, and neglecting altogether the banker’s daughter, Marga- 
ret Graham was cantering gaily on over Brugh marsh by the side of 
Allan Fairfax, enjoying with him all that was beautiful in nature, and 
when that failed them, finding stores of happiness like hidden treasures in 
their own hearts. The two captains rode together, and talked fashion- 
able nonsense to each other with long int and thus harmoniously 
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paired, they crossed the wide plain towards a spot upon its verge, where, 
from the heights above, they had seen some small black mounds which con- 
stituted the little town of Brugh, and the remains of its old castle. But 
distances seen from a height are very deceptive to the eye. Every one 
but Margaret had thought they would reach the ruin in an hour; but 
though they rode fast, hour after hour went by, and it was half-past two 
before they had stabled their horses at the small inn, to let them feed, 
and were climbing the slope toward the castle. Fairfax offered Ma t 
his arm to aid her in the ascent, and she took it as she saw that Lady 
Jane had made no scruple of accepting such assistance from Sir Arthur 
Green ; but the baronet was evidently—nay, ostentatiously making love, 
and Allan Fairfax and his fair companion were not. Pichine there was 
no need. The other two, however, separated themselves from the rest 
of the party almost as soon as they reached the old walls. Lady Jane 
was not at all sorry to have something to amuse her; for Brugh was not 
enough now she had got there ; and therefore she laughed and talked, 
and showed her fine teeth, and gave the young politician every sort of 
encouragement to go on both with his soft nothings and his hard facts, 
without the slightest intention of ever going one step beyond a little in- 
nocent flirtation. For some five minutes the other two gentlemen re- 
mained with Margaret and her companion ; but every one knows how 
easy it is to break into knots in a ruin, and while Fairfax and Miss Gra- 
ham were standing in the heart of the great square tower, and gazing up, 
they found themselves left alone together. 

It was a moment of great temptation. Should he tell her, he asked 
himself, how he loved her, how her beauty, and her grace, and her gen- 
tleness, had carried him away without power of resistance, and eve 
thing in life seemed valueless but her? But no, he would not do it, there 
was a chain around him which held him back from such happiness as the 
hope of possessing her. It might be broken, indeed, and her hand might 
break it, but to do so she must see it, and know it, and the first thing was 
to tell her all. 

“ This is very grand,” he said, somewhat abruptly, “ but do you know 

I never see a ruin without its leaving for a long time a melancholy im- 
yression. : 
a I think that is the natural effect,” replied Margaret, “or if not me- 
lancholy, the impression on my mind is always grave and tending to 
thought. A ruin is in itself a monument to decay, to that which must 
be undergone, not only by all, but by the works of all.” 

** Yes,” replied Fairfax, ‘ such Kieu as these we see around us are 
the mementoes of the inevitable fate—the skull and cross-bones to the 
world’s undertakings. But I fear, dear Miss Graham, that the melan- 
choly I feel is more from an individual than a general application of the 
figure. The sight of a ruin is to me a memorial of my own fate—” 

Margaret started with a look of surprise and distress. 

‘¢ Yes,” continued Allan Fairfax, “ whenever I see buildings gone to 
decay, especially where the dilapidation has been effected more by ne- 
glect or violence than the natural process of time, I begin, whether I will 
or not, seeking out similarities between its fate and mine. I see an image 
of the ruin of b ight prospects, and in its hopeless irreparable desolation, 


a picture of my future fate.” 
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The tears were in Margaret's eyes when he ended, but gazing down 
upon the ground, she answered in a low sweet voice, 

‘| have seen many ruins repaired, and made more beautiful than 
ever. May it not be so with you?” 

“You shall judge,” answered Fairfax. “I will tell you the whole 
story, which, though a very strange one, is very short.” 

“Oh, do,” cried Margaret, ‘ it will interest me deeply, I am sure.” 

“ | was born to wealth,” said Allan Fairfax, “ and I now have nothing 
—absolutely nothing. Dependent upon the goodness of a kind and excel- 
lent old man, so long as he lives I have affluence, but from the hour of 
his death, with the exception of my commission, I have nothing.” 

“ Ha, ha, ha!”’ cried a voice apparently close to them, “and I have got 
nothing, either—jolly, jolly nothing,” and the squat broad figure and 
sinister countenance of the idiot, Tommy Hicks, appeared from under the 
archway of the little door on the west side of the tower. 

Allan Fairfax turned upon him angrily, “Get you gone, you mis- 
chievous fool,” he exclaimed, shaking his horsewhip at him, “if I catch 
you near me, I will teach you not to mislead a traveller whom you under- 
take to guide.”’ 

The idiot leered at him fearfully, ‘ You had better not touch me,” he 
said, “Tommy can spite them that spite him. You shall have good 
measure in return, Master Stickinthemud. I wish you had been laid 
in the bog all night. You would have had a soft bed of it, and might 
have made the moon your warming-pan, for those sheets are rather 
damp, | reckon.” 

Fairfax took a step towards him, but at the same moment Tommy 
scampered off through the doorway, and Margaret laid her hand upon 
her lover's arm, saying, ‘‘ Oh, do not burt him! The poor creature is quite 
insane, and does not know what he says or does.” 

“Tonly wish to frighten him away,” replied Fairfax, “ for I would fain 
end my tale now I have begun it.” 

Barely two minutes elapsed, however, before Captain Hales rejoined 
them, saying, ‘“‘ Come here, come here, there is such a beautiful view from 
the top of the wall where a dumpy fellow in a gray jacket has guided Lady 
Jane and Sir Arthur, that they want every one else to see it.” 

Margaret and Fairfax followed, and although the sweet girl's face was 
somewhat melancholy when Captain Hales interrupted their conference, 
yet as they walked along a step behind him over the grass-grown courts 
and fragments of broken wall, a smile, bright; warm and meaning passed 
over her face, and she said to her companion in a low tone, “ Yet I think 
even this ruin might be repaired.” 

“It is in a sad state of dilapidation,” said Fairfax, gloomily; but the 
next instant turning the angle of the great square tower, they came in 
sight of a high and almost detached piece of the outer wall, on the sum- 
mit of which stood Lady Jane and Sir Arthur Green, while on the steps 
up to it, formed by the broken stones of the building, appeared the idiot 
with his arms crossed upon his breast, gazing far out over the waste. At 
the foot of the wall were some large masses of fallen stone with a plenti- 
ful crop of nettles amongst them, and the Honourable Captain Somebody 
was busily engaged with laudable philanthropy in cutting down with his 
horsewhip the pungent enemies of urchins’ fingers. 

“Is that a very safe situation, Lady Jane?” demanded Fairfax when he 
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reached the bottom of the wall and remarked the many stones which had 
been loosened by time, and the apertures left by others which had been 
taken out to build cottages in the neighbourhood. 

“1 don’t know, Mr. Fairfax,” cried the lady, apparently alarmed at his 
question, “do you think it is likely to give way. I should like to get 
down, Sir Arthur—pray help me down.” 

‘* Get out of the way, Mister Greyjacket,” said Sir Arthur Green, giving 
his hand to Lady Jane, and addressing the idiot, who stood right in 
the midst of the descent, “I want to pass, my man.” 

“Well, you may pass if you can, my minikin pin,” said Tommy Hicks, 
still keeping his arms stoutly crossed upon his chest, “it is a nice airy 
situation, and you had better sta there till you are bleached, for your 
mother wove her cloth terrible yellow.” 

“Get out of the way, you scoundrel, or I will knock you down,” cried 
the little baronet, in a great rage, letting go the hand of Lady Jane, who 
began to scream, and advancing upon the idiot. But Tommy Hicks, with 
a movement as quick as lightning and a loud laugh, gave him a push on 
the shoulder which instantly overthrew his balance and cast him down 
from the wall just above the nettles which were still undergoing decapita- 
tion. ‘The height must have been fourteen feet, and in all probabilit 
the little baronet would not have come to the ground safe in life and lim 
had ke not luckily fallen right upon Lady Jane’s brother, who gave way 
beneath the shock, and both rolled in the bed of nettles together. 

Alarmed for the situation of Lady Jane, left alone with the idiot on 
the top of the wall, Fairfax paused not to look or laugh at a scene which 
was certainly more comic than tragic, but sprang up at once over the 
piles of rubbish, which brought his head within a foot or two of the top 
of the wall. He was stretching out his hand to seize the idiot by the 
heel, when, with one of his wild halloes, Tommy Hicks sprang off on the 
other side, and, mounting the wall, Fairfax aided Lady Jane to descend. 
As he did so, his eye caught the form of Tommy Hicks, scampering off 
towards the marsh, apparently unhurt, for, though the depth was some- 
what greater on that side, the turf was soft and even. Lady Jane was 
strongly inclined to faint when she reached the bottom of the descent, 
but the sight presented by her brother and Sir Arthur Green, who b 
this time were standing face to face, with both their noses streaming wit 
blood, and strongly inclined to quarrel, touched some ticklish point in 
her imagination, and instead of fainting she burst into a fit of laughter. 
Captain Hales interposed to calm the two wounded and irritable gentle- 
men, and the whole party, after a short pause, adjourned to the little inn, 
to get such luncheon as it could afford before they set out upon their 
way homeward. 

Ere the luncheon was over and the horses saddled, the ill-closed win- 
dows of the inn began to rattle with a rising gale, and the sky grew 
dark and ominous. Then came the mounting in haste, and scampering 
off, if possible, to outride the storm. But distance was the 
hour half-past three ; night fell while they were still far from their jour- 
ney's end, and long ere they reached the foot of the hills, the rain was 
we hard against them, mingled with sharp particles of very fine 

ail. 

The whole party were drenched before they reached the house of Mr. 
Graham ; and gladly did they see the door open and the lights within. 
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Servants hurried to take the horses; but Allan Fairfax thought that he 
remarked a somewhat different aspect in the men, and as the party sepa- 
rated in haste, each hurrying to his room to change his wet garments, 
he heard Margaret inquire of her maid, who had come down to meet her, 

“ Whose gig is that standing near the door ?” 

“ It is old Dr. Kenmore’s, Miss Graham,” replied the maid; “ but you 
had better come and change your clothes at once, ma'am, for you are 
terribly wet.” 

Allan Fairfax had got some way through his toilet, when, after an 
introductory tap at the door, the butler entered, with a face exceedingly 

ve 

* Mrs. Graham has told me to give her compliments to you, sir, and 
the other gentlemen and ladies,” he said, “and to beg you will excuse 
her and Miss Graham for not appearing at dinner, as Mr. Graham has 
been taken very ill immediately after his return from Brownswick.” 

“Indeed !” exclaimed Fairfax, in a tone of unfeigned grief; “ what is 
the matter, do you know ?” 

“A fit of apoplexy the doctor says, sir,” replied the butler; “ but he 
is a little better since they bled him and poured the water upon his head; 
and he looks about him a little, though he does not speak. Mrs. Gra- 
ham told me to say also, sir, that she hoped to have the pleasure of seeing 
you to-morrow, at breakfast.” 

That evening passed sadly: all the guests preparing to take their 
departure early on the following morning, although the report of Mr. 
Graham's health, when they separated for the night, was that he was a 
good deal better, and all immediate danger over. Most of those present 
were willing enough to fly from a sick man’s house; but Allan Fairfax 
would fain have lingered, had he been permitted, to comfort and support 

sor Margaret. ‘That, however, was out of the question; and when he 
at length lay down to rest, it was with a sad and anxious heart, in which 
all the bright, warm expectations of pleasure which had visited him on the 
preceding night, had been extinguished, like one of those fireworks which 
give out for a few minutes a thousand intense and brilliant colours, and 
then end in an instant in smoke and darkness. 


Crap. V, 
A LADY'S MUTATIONS. 


Mr. Granam had passed a tolerable night: heavy fits of sleep had 
fallen upon him from time to time which alarmed his daughter greatly, for 
she did not distinguish—indeed, how could she ?—between natural 
though very profound slumber, and the state of stupor in which she had 
first seen him after her return, However, the old surgeon, who having 
got a diploma from some college or another had dubbed himself doctor, 
watched by his patient through the livelong night, marking every turn 
with the most scrupulous care. Indeed, he was a very skilful man as the 
old school of surgery went, and besides that, Dr. Kenmore had an ad- 
vantage over any surgeon that could have been sent for in the case of 
Mr.Graham. He was his old personal friend, and he loved him dearly. 
Circumstances had changed with Mr. Graham since first the doctor 
knew him, but no alteration had taken place in their demeanour to each 
other. Itwas always “ Kenmore” and “Graham,” with them. The 
latter had fine houses, broad lands, great wealth, important speculations, 
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wore frock coats and trousers, and drove a phaéton ; the other remained 
in a blue coat, with brass buttons, a white waistcoat, and black breeches 
and silk stockings, and drove the same buggy, though the horse had been 
changed more than once ; for he, too, had a thriving practice, and was 
well to do in the world. But Mr. Graham was not at all ashamed of his 
old companion, though the style of his dress dated thirty years before, 
and his manners were frank even to abruptness. Their heads had grown 
white together, and Kenmore was dear to Graham, but not more dear 
than Graham to Kenmore. Now if it had been a brother, or a father, 
or a child, the good doctor could not have been more anxious than while 
sitting by the side of his patient’s bed he watched him by the shaded 
light, and ever and anon turned his eyes to Margaret, oOo till three 
o'clock, was the companion of his guard. 

“There, don’t ery, my dear,” he said, in a low voice, once when he 
saw the tears in her eyes, “‘ you'll make me more nervous than I am ; if 
it were not that I saw you sitting wiping your eyes there, I should have 
devilish little anxiety at all, for I tell you it is a very good case, and we 
shall get him quite safely through. I wish you would go to bed, with all 
my heart; youare of no manner of good I can tell you, so if you are flat- 
tering yourself that you are doing service you are very much mistaken.” 

In the meantime, Mrs. Graham had long retired to rest, not that she 
did not love her husband as much as she could love any thing, for she 
had gradually acquired a certain sort of affection for him, iad indeed it 
was hardly possible for her to be without it. But she did not see what 
good she could do ; her own delicate health was a fair pretext, and after 
asking Dr. Kenmore if she could be of use, and having been bluntly told 
‘quite the contrary,” she went to bed and slept. She had reasons for 
sleeping well. She was very well contented with every thing that had 
happened for the last week except Mr. Graham’s illness. She was well con- 
tented that her daughter should not be Lady Green—it was such a vulgar 
name, Green. Any one could discover in a moment that Lady Green must 
be at the best a baronet’s wife—she might be a knight’s. But Lady Fairfax: 
that was a different matter; it had an old, rebellious, aristocratical sound 
about it which she liked. Then again Sir Arthur looked like a monkey 
new breeched—a chimpanzee baronet—a representative 8 ; she 
to think him odious when compared with Allan Fairfax ; she fancied 
all his disagreeable qualities had made themselves apparent during the 
last six or seven days, and she went to sleep murmuring, “ Lady Fairfax.” 

A sad mortification awaited Mrs. Graham, however. On the following 
morning when the maid opened the curtains, her first question was, of 
course, for her husband. The woman informed her that he had fallen 
into a nice quiet sleep, and the doctor, who had lain down on the 
sofa, said that he was to be disturbed onno account. Mrs. Graham then 
asked for her letters, which she usually read in bed. Two were then 
given her, the first of which she oe without any emotion, for it was 
only from a dear friend. The second, however, caused = agitation 
in Mrs. Graham’s whole frame ; but it is as well to let reader see 
a part of the contents. 

“T can tell you all about him, my dear Mrs. Graham,” said Lady Ade- 
liza Newsmonger, “ we are all profoundly interested in him, and many a 
heart is breaking for him. He is a lieutenant in the —— regiment, and 
brought up by his old uncle the admiral, who would leave him all he has 
if he could, poor man ; but — all strictly entailed and go with 
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the title, you know, to the son of William Fairfax, of Ichstead—a poor 
humpbacked young man who married Maria Graves. But the most interest- 
ing and curious part of the whole history is how he came to be brought up by 
his uncle instead of by his own father. John Fairfax, his father, was a 
very rising sort of man, and made a great deal of money in a short time 
in India. When he came back he went into parliament and married a 
Miss Allan—I don’t know who she was, but I think Dulwich College 
belonged to her father. There was not a cleverer man in the house than 
John Fairfax, and he plagued the ministers terribly ; but one day, when 
he was out hunting, just about the time this boy was born, his horse threw 
him and he lighted on his head. At first he was thought to be dead, 
but he got better in a sort of way, though never altogether ; for a most 
unaccountable notion took possession of him, that this boy was a change- 
ling : that his own son had died while he was ill, and that they had put 
another in the place not to vex him. He could never get it out of hig 
head till the last day of his life, would not own him; and only left him 
fifty pounds a year, because he said it was not the lad’s fault. That is 
the way he came to be educated by his uncle. Is it not very shocking 
and interesting ?—all the property went to this young man’s next brother 
and is entailed upon the rest of them. There were four others before 
poor Mrs. Fairfax died, which was from grief they say. But I must tell 
you of the ball at 

Mrs. Graham did not read any thing about the ball. She laid down 
the letter on the bed ; she put her hand to her head ; she had almost 
burst into tears. But instead of doing so, she thought it better to ring 
her bell for the maid who had gone to fetch the cup of chocolate with 
which she usually began the day, and to dress herself immediately. 

The maid waited to carry up the chocolate, however, and when she ap- 
peared in her mistress’s chamber, she had two notes upon the salver: one 
very neat and lady-like, and one somewhat clerk-like, both taking leave 
and condoling: the one from Lady Jane, the other from Sir Arthur Green. 

“ Are they gone ?” demanded Mrs. Graham, eagerly. 

“ Yes, ma'am,” replied the maid, “they both went about five minutes 
ago; and the captain and Mr. Fairfax are only waiting for the chaise 
from Brownswick.”’ 

“ Pray give my compliments to Mr. Fairfax,” said Mrs. Graham, 
“and say that I beg he will not go till I have the pleasure of speaking 
with him for a moment.” 

It was uttered in the sweetest possible tone, and the maid thought her 
mistress intended to be very gracious to Mr. Fairfax, for even maids can 
be mistaken in their mistresses. When, however, Mrs. Graham, after 
keeping her young guest waiting for about half-an-hour, till she was in 
some degree dressed, appeared in the library where the maid had found 
him, it was very evident to Fairfax himself, that the lady was not in the 
most placable humour. Her manner was cold and distant, and taking her 
own chair with a haughty air, she pointed to another, saying, “ Pray be 
seated, Mr. Fairfax. I havea wees two to say to you Lette you go.” 

Fairfax looked a little confounded, but he replied, “ | was about, my 
dear madam, to write you a few words to express how much grieved I 
am at Mr. Graham's illness, and how much I sympathise with yourself 
and Miss Graham under this severe affliction.” 

“ We really do not require cme ae Fairfax,” replied the lady, 
and as you mention Miss Graham, that is exactly the point to which 
what I have tosay tends. Allow me to observe, that I find to my sorrow 
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and regret you have mistakenly been led into paying much greater atten- 
tions to my daughter than I was previously aware of. To prevent then 
any thing like disappointment, I think it but fair and just to inform you 
that we have very different views for her ; and I cannot but hint it may be 
as well for an acquaintance to cease which I trust has not gone far enough 
to produce disagreeable results to any party.” 

Allan Fairfax was certainly very a astonished. The change in 
Mrs. Graham’s whole demeanour was so marked and painful, so iia. 
to him so unaccountable, that for an instant his thoughts became con- 
fused by the hasty effort of the mind to run over every circumstance in 
the past for the purpose of finding some solution to the enigma. It was 
necessary, however, to answer, and he replied with a degree of causticit 
which he would have avoided if he had had more time for reflection. “ It is 
strange, my dear madam, that after having reached five-and-twenty, I 
should find any thing to surprise a reasonable man in life. Nevertheless, 
your words, your changed manner, your whole demeanour, does so much sur- 
prise me that I must inquire if Miss Graham has in any way complained, or 
ever thought, that I have paid her attentions disagreeable to her ?” 

Mrs. Graham would not tell a direct lie in answer to a straightforward 
question, and she herself was not quite so calm as she might have been, so 
that she answered, “ No, sir, she has not; but I have eyes and ears, and others 
have the same, and I really do not see what should surprise any young gen- 
tleman in your peculiar position that the mother of a young lady, heiress 
to a large fortune, should object to attentions which can result in no good, 
and even prohibit intercourse which may produce evil.” 

“It would not, madam,” replied Fairfax, “if it had not been preceded by 
direct encouragement. We should not feel the absence of light if we had 
always dwelt in night. But I now begin to gain a little insight into the 
matter from an expression, perhaps inadvertently, used. My ‘ peculiar 
position’ has, I suppose, been explained to you rather lately, whether by 
an idiot who has most likely perverted the tale in telling, or not, you best 
know ; but allow me to say, that my position, whatever it may be, was 
fully known to Mr. Graham, and before I say any thing further on the 
apes a point in question, I shall wait till he is well enough, as I trust 
1e soon will be, to express his opinions.” 

“‘ His opinions are, I beg to say, the same as my own,” answered Mrs. 
Graham, with a very angry brow; “ but this is all trifling. Lady Ade- 
liza will be flattered by the appellation of idiot; and you may depend upon 
it Mr. Graham will never feel disposed to oppose my views regarding my 
own daughter. In the meantime, as you force me to speak plainly, Mr. 
Fairfax, I must decline the honour of your visits altogether. I trust you 
may find a wealthy wife elsewhere. It must not be here.” 

The sting of the last words was felt to the marrow. To be thought— 
even to be called a fortune-hunter—was more than he could bear ; and 
feeling that if he replied at all, his words would be intemperate, he made 
Mrs. Graham a cold and formal bow, and hurried into the at the 
door of which the chaise was standing in waiting for himself and Captain 
Hales. The latter kept him for two or three minutes after he had entered 
the vehicle, but then jumped in; and with a sad glance towards the half- 
closed windows of Mr. Graham’s room, Allan Fairfax was borne away from 


that house never to set foot in it again while it remained in possession of 


the same family. 
END OF PART I. 
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ON THE OPENING THE PORTS OF ST. PAUL'S CATHEDRAL 
AND WESTMINSTER ABBEY. 


PEI PA I BS SL SIE APE A 


BY JOHN HAMILTON, ESQ. 


——The long-drawn aisle and fretted vault !—Gray’s Elegy. 


Help us to save free conscience from the paw 
Of hireling wolves, whose gospel is their maw. 
Mixron’s Sonnet to the Lord General Cromwell. 





The rest Was magnanimity to remit, 

If some convenient ransom were proposed.— Samson Agonistes, 
This yellow slave 

Will knit and break religions.— Timon of Athens. 


A Goopiy day indeed was the last 9th day of November—the da 
that not only gave a year's nobility to the lucky alderman of London 
that drew the great prize in the lottery of city honours (and on this oeca- 
sion it fell to Carroll's fortunate office), but that spoke “doom” to those 
Wombwell and Richardson practices of taking door-money for admission 
to a show, which have for so dismal a period degraded the portals of St. 
Paul’s Cathedral and Westininster Abbey. A tradesman and his wife 
presented themselves at the gate of the former church, expecting—good, 
easy, and reasonable creatures—that by payment of twopence each they 
should be able to pass an agreeable and placid hour in wandering about 
the cathedral's interior, and seeing its monuments, and feeling its gloomy 
yet soothing tranquillity. To stand immediately under the lofty dome, 
in all “its dim religious light,” and immediately over the vault where 
repose the dear remains of Nelson and Collingwood, renders twopence 
insignificant even in the eyes of a small civic tradesman; but then the 
money must pass from the visitor to the showman at once—without a 
word,—as a recognised price,—“ but as a thing of custom.” There must 
be no sign of haggling on the one side, or of extra extortion on the other. 
There must not be the shadow of “how much ?” darkening the silent 
negotiation, but the air of free admission must pervade the brief money 
transaction. On this blessed 9th of November, however, our gentle 
visitors were fated to lose the hour's still and sensible gratification of 
seeing St. Paul’s church, to enjoy, however, the wholesome pleasure of 
having on that day and through that temporary disappointment struck a 
mortal blow at the cathedral money-taker, from which (if all good and 
true conspirators follow up the justifiable assassination to a Brutus 
climax ) the poor gowned receiver of ill-gotten coppers shall never reco- 
ver, but shall at the base of one of the noble statuas, stretch himself 
along “ no worthier than the dust !"’ (which he has been in the habit of 
collecting). The visitors were prepared with a meek, uncomplaining, 
expected fourpenny fee to the janitor; no murmur, no half-vented oath- 
let at a verger, no smothered blessing—in italics—of the dean and chap- 
ter, but the hush-money was held out with a perfect quiet, as though it 
was indeed hushed by the breathing silence of the cathedral itself! The 
fee is rejected, placidly but firmly, with the cool explanation to the asto- 


nished tradesman that “the admission on this day is sixpence each.” 
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“‘ Sixpence each! why, I never paid more than twopence before, out of 
service time.” 

“ Very likely,” rejoined the door-keeper, calmly, “ but this is Lord 
Mayor’s day—this is the 9th of November !” 

“ Well,” exclaimed our visitor, “‘ what has ¢hat to do with the interior 
of St. Paul's Cathedral ? The Lord Mayor does not pass through the body 
of the church, I suppose ?” 

The door was not relaxed at its reluctant yawn from an opening, but 
seemed closing its lips, and the implacable keeper continued— 

‘Why, no, not exactly; but he goes round by Paul's-chain, and you 
will have the opportunity of seeing the show.” 

In vain the tradesman and his wife assured the sixpenny extortioner 
that they only sought to visit the interior of the chats and to see the 
monuments ; the man’s mind was full of aggravated money, and his 
imagination so interwove the statues of Dr. Johnson and Howard with 
the men in armour ; the painted dome with the gilded state carriage ; 
the pealing organ with the hired brazen band ; the awful silence within 
the cathedral, with the vulgar civic yelling without ; that he could not 
divest his mind of the idea that he was trebbling the attractions of his 
own show by the gilt, riotous, roistering return of Carroll’s procession 
from Blackfriars Bridge to Gog Hall. Two real men in polished brass 
and steel were surely superior to a lexicographer in complete stone, and 
Howard in cold, immoveable marble! ‘Then for a hero! In a verger’s 
eye, one live lord mayor in a heavy, solid gold carriage, with a drawn 
real sword up against a moving plate-glass window, must be indisputabl 
of a more vivid interest than an invisible Nelson or a buried Collingwood. 
* People,” as this plain-thinking doorkeeper had argued with himself and 
his fellows, in the early morning, “ pay to see sights! Well, they can- 
not see, for any money when they have paid, the two dead admirals, and 
they can always come for twopence to watch the stones that cover them, 
and look curiously and earnestly at what is not to be beheld. But here 
can see a breathing, bowing, blessed Lord Mayor of London in all his 
gold, with all his servants walking through the actual mud in positive silk 
stockings, and count the horse guards, and behold real men in actual 
armour. And is an extra fourpence a-head to be thought of, in a free 
country ? and in a temple, too, where it is a sacred custom, thoroughl 
known, and stretching back beyond the memory of man, to take s 
door-money for great, high, holy Dean and Canon purposes? People 
pay,” says the gowned financier, “ to go to yea t and gaud 
profligate gardens, and pay chirrupingly, and they grudge and grum 
to dole out a trifle in the way (it may be said) of alms, at the entrance of 
one of the most solemn, an beautiful, and religion-inspiring edifices in 
the world! I blush for my own kind when I think for a moment how 
cheerfully money can be lavished upon loose exhibitions and di 
amusements, whilst twopence at a church-door—at the door of a church 
nobly and profusely furnished with monuments—is paid with sullen dis- 
content or with irreverent reproaches.” 

The Verger and his fellows had thus indulged their matin thoughts, if 
they had not thought in the precise words here set down forthem. Men 
can think money, when they can think little or nothing else, 

The occurrence to which I have referred is of so recent a date, that it 
is almost needless to say that the tradesman and wife having in vain pro- 
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tested, remonstrated, threatened,—could not bring down the price of 
middle aisles, tombs, naves, and pillars ; the gaoler of the tombs stuck to 
his sixpence. It was useless for the visitor to observe to the tester-man, 
that the new show would not pass by the porticoes of the old one, for two 
or three hours ; it would pass, and for sixpence all in due time could be 
seen. So the door was closed ; the money-taker became as invisible as 
Nelson himself ; and the rejected visitor retired, sorely irritated, down the 
steps into the untaxed street. After a hasty dinner and much angry 
meditation he indited that useful, plain, valuable letter to the Times 
(with his name and address, “ not necessarily for publication, but as a 
guarantee for the authenticity of the communication”), which appeared 
in the columns of that powerful journal within a day or two of the me- 
morable 9th. With much confidence may it be said that this letter will 
be the death-warrant, in prospectu, of an unblushing, mean, priestl 
system of taxation ; a taxation, indeed, pursued from days “ beyond the 
memory of man.” No one but a Dean, a sub-dean, a Canon, a minor 
Canon, and every creeping cathedral thing under them, can hesitate at 
demonstrating this practice a disgrace to religious edifices, a desecration 
of religion itself, and a black national dishonour ! 

It would seem to be one of those “ whirligigs of fortune, which time 
brings about,” that a citizen of London, and not a “ Citizen of the World,” 
should have it included in his destiny to place more glaringly before 
public attention, and to usher more effectively to the threshold of com- 
slete reform, a vicious custom, which has defied the labours of the Eng- 
fish lover of his country, the agreeable moralist and truthful essayist, 
the pungent wit and light and playful humorist! That which neither 
Oliver Goldsmith nor Charles Lamb could accomplish, with their purest 
gold of patient prose, a given Mr. Andrew Dawkins, or a Mr. Joab 
Huggins, almost does at an after-dinner dash, in a plain little note, with 
an initial in the Times! If the journal itself would but introduce the 
dean and his black-gowned satellites, with due formalities and sober se- 
riousness into its leading columns, all would be done. The Dean and Co. 
would soon break up their money-boxes, disband their twopenny train- 
band forces, disclaim their copper captain, and shut up shop. Better it 
were honestly to employ their vergers in watching with reverential care 
the temple itself, and in superintending (if that be necessary) “ the tran- 
quil delights” of its respectful and gratified visitants, than in struggling 
in frantic gowns for multitudinous halfpence at the gates, dismissing the 
penniless with churchly rigour from the steps, poring at intervals over 
their brazen accounts, and striking balances, after the anthem, or at shut 
of day. “ The body” is, of course, as all corporate bodies are, firm for 
the antique right in the cause of fees ; but we will venture to assert that 
there is not an individual of the money-taking party, from the dean, 
downwards, even to the very verge of the vergers, that would stand a 
personal examination with his name and character appended to it, as an 
exhibit, for five consecutive minutes. It is “the Dean and Chapter” that 
permits the steady existence of this unseemly diocesan exaction, and surely 


they are honourable men ! 


The name of Cassius honours the corruption, 
And Chastisement doth therefore hide its head ! 


Let us seriously turn to those who have written, and written consider- 
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ately and well, in favour of opening our English cathedrals free of portal 
petty charges. It must be borne in mind that Westminster Abbey is not 
a whit less disgraced by its very reverend masters and keepers, int minor 
blackbirds of prey, than in the cathedral of St. Paul. The citizen of 
London might have had his choler as justly “stirred up, as life were in 
it,” at the little paltry wicket at Poets’ Corner as under the lofty portico 
at St. Paul's. The peers going to the House of Lords ; the queen, all 
in her robes, passing to open or to adjourn parliament; the cream- 
coloured Hanoverian horses and gilded state carriage, are all exhibitions 
of a high, living, Tussaud-interest, and might well justify “ a penny more,” 
and “the up-going” of that prototype of a civic hero, “ the Sa wings 
We know not whether in the Abbey, however, the charges are exaggerated 
on holidays. Still the customary system of extracting certain sums of 
gold from Englishmen for permission to see their own churches is the 
established practice. Here the heads—the very reverend heads of a 
venerable ibaooen stoop, can live, EVER STOOPING to 


Contaminate their fingers with base bribes, 
And sell the mighty space of their large honours, 
For so much trash as can be grasped thus! 


But (we are still deviating) now let us see what plain old Noll—what 
the true-hearted, clear-prosed Oliver Goldsmith said—and said, too, in 
the wisest, simplest, and most forcible way, through the mouth of a 
foreigner, and with all the earnestness which unaffected truth innocently 
and silently brings to bear against a fraud, or a thing of absolute vice— 
he who could give birth to a “ Vicar of Wakefield” is surely an honest 
and proud authority, on church monetary affairs, and may confidently be 
relied upon as one who would not utter a word that would tend to the 
injury of the dean, the clergyman, and the gentleman. 


“ Leaving this part of the Temple, we made up to an iron gate, through which 
my companion told me we were to pass in order to see the monuments of the 
kings. Accordingly I marched up without further ceremony, and was going to 
enter, when the person who held the gate in his hand told me I must pay first. L 
was surprised at such a demand, and asked the man whether the people of Eng- 
land kept ashow? Whether the paltry sum he demanded was not a national 
onan’ Whether it was not more to the honour of the country to let their 
magnificence or their antiquities be openly seen, than thus meanly to tax a 
curiosity which tended to theirown honour? ‘ As for your questions,’ replied 
the gatekeeper, ‘ to be sure they may be very right, because I don’t understand 
them; but, as for that there threepence, I farm it from one, who rents it 
from another, who hires it from a third, who leases it from the guardians of 
the Tombs, and we must all live.’ I expected, upon paying here, to see some- 
thing extraordinary, since what I had seen for nothing filled me with so much 
surprise ; but in this I was disappointed: there was little more within than 
black coffins, rusty armour, tattered standards, and some few slovenly figures 
in wax. 1 was sorry I had paid, but I comforted myself with thinking it would 
be my last payment. A person attended us, who, without once blushing, told 
a hundred bes he talked ofa lady who died by pricking her finger ; ofa king 
with a golden head, and twenty such pieces of absurdity. ‘ Look ye there, 
gentlemen,’ says he, pointing to an old oak chair, ‘ there's curiosity ged ok 
in that chair the kings of England were crowned ; you see also a stone under- 
neath, and that stone is Jacob's pillow.’ I could see no curiosity either in the 
oak chair, or the stone—could I indeed, behold one of the old kings of Eng- 
land seated in this, or Jacob’s head laid upon the other—there might be some- 
thing curious in the sight, but in the present case there was no more reason 
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for my surprise than if I should pick a stone from their streets and call it a 
curiosity, merely because one of their kings happened to tread upon it as he 
od in a procession. 

“ From hence our conductor led us through several dark walks and winding 
ways, uttering lies, talking to himself, and flourishing a wand which he held in 
his hand. He reminded me of the black magicians of Kobi. After we had 
been almost fatigued with a variety of objects, he at last desired me to consider 
attentively a certain suit of armour which seemed to show nothing remark- 
able. ‘ This armour,’ said he, * belonged to General Monk.’ 

« ¢ Very surprising that a general should wear armour.’ 

ae And pray,’ added he, ‘ observe this cap, this is General Monk’s cap.’ 

“* Very strange, indeed, very strange, that a general should have a cap also. 
Pray, friend, what might this cap have cost originally ? 

“* That, sir,’ says he, ‘1 don’t know, but this cap is all the wages I have for 
my trouble.’ 

com. very small recompense, truly,’ said I. 

“ * Not so very small,’ replied he, ‘ for every gentleman puts some money 
into it, and I spend the money.’ 

“* What! more money, still more money ? 

“* Every gentleman gives something, sir.’ 

“«T'll give thee nothing,’ returned 1, ‘ the guardians of the Temple should 
pay you your wages, friend, and not permit you to squeeze thus from every 
spectator. When we pay our money at the door to see a show, we never give 
more as we are going out. Sure the guardians of the ‘Temple can never think 
they get enough. Show me the gate; if I stay longer, I may probably meet 
with more of those ecclesiastical beggars.’ 

“ Thus leaving the Temple precipitately, I returned to my lodgings in order 
to ruminate over what was great, and to despise what was mean, in the occur 
rences of the day.” 


Thus has Oliver Goldsmith spoken in his wise little work, ‘The 
Citizen of the World.”” He spoke, however, at a time when abuses were 
treated as long established and authorised uses ; at a period when science 
was indeed in a fair sound sleep, and the great men who gave to their 
fellow men the wonderful discoveries: or rather the applications of the 
discoveries of Gas, Steam, and Electricity, were not fairly before the 
world, but were 


‘ 
——-Spirits, standing apart 
Upon the forehead of the Age to come. 


Reform was in every thing pronounced to be a dangerous innovation ; and 
it was considered sufficient for human aid and services that the little 
= lamp at obscure intervals should show where darkness was visi- 

le, making ‘a little glooming light much like a shade;” that the 
Gravesend and Margate Hoys should plod zig-zag the River Thames, and 
that electricity should be enticed from the cloud, or conveyed through 
barrel-organs into the human frame, as a mere shock’to that, as well as to 
Science, in preference to a wise and powerful search into and use of these 

giants. 

Charles Lamb, in his memorable letter to Southey on the subject of 
an injustice done by the latter to Hazlitt,—enters Westminster Abbey 
with a free and seasonable ticket of good Lamb-prose (lion-informed), 
which no verger, smothered in black gowns, ought to have been able to 
resist: but nothing has yet been absolutely proof against the mo- 
ney-taker. The gentle poet,—the plain, pathetic, prose-writer—the 
man of useful, innocent, perfect wit,—the best punster (if such were 
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needed), could not influence a dean and chapter to do away with a “ fool- 
ish thing of custom ;” and Peter being a careful precedent of a 
keeper, they love his “keys,” and require them to be oiled, if used. 
The following is Charles Lamb’s remonstrance (a beautiful one, as all true 
remonstrances are) respecting the whole dealing of the abbey. It is al- 
most enough to make a learned good man un-dean himself. 


“ The last time I was in any of your places of worship, was on Easter Sun- 
day last. I had the satisfaction of listening to a very sensible sermon of an ar- 
gumentativeturn, delivered with great propriety by one of your bishops. The 
place was Westminster Abbey. As such religion, as I have, has always acted 
on me more by way of sentiment than argumentative process, I was not unwil- 
ling, after sermon ended, by no unbecoming transition, to pass over to some se- 
rious feelings, impossible to be disconnected from the sight of those old tombs, 
&c. But, by whose order I know not, I was debarred that privilege even for 
so short a space as a few minutes, and turned, like a dog, or some profane per- 
son, out into the common street; with feelings, which I could not help, but 
not very congenial to the day or the discourse. I do not know that I shall 
ever venture myself again into one of your churches, 

“ You had your education at Westminster; and, doubtless, among those 
dim aisles and cloisters, you must have gathered much of that devotional feelin 
in those young years, on which your purest mind feeds still—and may it feed? 
The antiquarian spirit, strong in you, and gracefully blending ever with the re+ 
ligious, may have been sown in you among those wrecks of splendid mortality. 
You owe it to the place of your education ;—you owe it to your learned fond- 
ness of the architecture of your ancestors ;—you owe it to the venerableness of 
your ecclesiastical establishment, which is daily lessened and called in question 
through these practices—to speak aloud your sense of them; never to desist 
raising your voice against them till they be totally done away with and abo- 
lished : till the doors of Westminster Abbey be no longer closed against the 
decent, though low-in-purse, enthusiasts, or blameless devotee, who must com- 
mit an injury against his family economy, if he would be indulged with a bare 
admission within its walls. You owe it to the decencies, which you wish to see 
maintained in its impressive services, that our cathedral be no longer an object of 
inspection to the poor at those times only, in which they must rob from their at- 
tendance on the worship, every minute which they can bestow upon the fabric. 
In vain the publicprints have taken up this subject,—in vain such poor nameless 
writers as myself express their indignation. A word from you, sir,—a hint in your 
journal—would be sufficient to fling open the doors of the beautiful temple 
again, as we can remember them when we were boys. At that time of life, 
what would the imaginative faculty (such as it is) in both of us have suffered, 
if the entrance to so much reflection had been obstructed | the demand of so 
much silver! If we had scraped it up to gain an occasional admission (as we 
certainly should have pene would the sight of those old tombs have been so 
impressive to us (while we had been weighing anxiously prudence against sen- 
timents), as when the gates stood open, as those of the adjacent park; when 
we could walk in at any time, as the mood brought us, for a longer or shorter 
time, as that lasted? Is the being shown over a place the same as silently for 
ourselves detecting the genius of it ? In no part of our beloved abbey now, can 
a person find entrance (out of service time) under the sum of two shillings. 
The rich and the great will smile at the anti-climax presumed to lie in these 
two short words. But you can tell them, sir, how much quiet worth, how 
much capacity for enla feeling, how much taste and genius, may co-exist, 
especially in youth, with a purse incompetent to this demand. A res 
friend of ours, during his late visit to the metropolis, presented himself for 
admission to St. Paul’s. At the same time a decently-clothed man, with as de- 
cent a wife and child, were bargaining for the same indulgence. The price was 
only twopence each person. e poor, but decent man, hesitated, desirous to 
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go in :—but there were three of them, and he turned away reluctantly. Per- 
haps he wished to have seen the tomb of Nelson. Perhaps the interior of the 
cathedral was his object. But in the state of his finances, even sixpence might 
reasonably seem too much. ‘Tell the aristocracy of the country (no one can 
do it more impressively) ; instruct them of what value these insignificant pieces 
of money, these minims to their sight, may be to their humbler brethren. 
Shame these sellers, out of the temple! Show the poor, that you can some- 
times think of them in some other lioht than as mutineers and malecontents. 
Conciliate them by such kind methods to their superiors, civil and ecclesiastical. 
Stop the mouths of the railers ; and suffer your old friends, upon the old terms, 
again to honour and admire you. Stifle not the suggestions of your better na- 
ture with the stale evas'-», that an indiscriminate admission would expose the 
tombs to violation. Remember your boy days. Did you ever see, or hear, of 
amob in the abbey, while it was free to all? Do the rabble come there, or 
trouble their heads about such speculations? It is all that you can do to drive 
them into your churches,—they do not voluntarily offer themselves. They 
have, alas! no passion for antiquities ; for tomb of king or prelate, sage or poet. 
If they had, they would no longer be the rabble.” 


But “minora canamus!” Perhaps the best style of writing towards 
these clerical Corsairs might be to board them, (or “ blow them up,”) with 
the pikes and axes of ridicule and light satire. If the protests, uttered 
calmly for the better part of a century, are weak, why should not another, 
and a generally effective mode of warfare, be adopted. There must be a 
eathedral-league. Undermine,—bontire the parties, —squib, cracker them 
—make Protestant Guys of such religious professionals, and November 
them into shame! 

The following little poem appeared in a volume entitled “Odes and 
Addresses to Great People,” understood in its moment of popularity to be 
the conjoint production of the late Mr. Thomas Hood a his brother-in- 
law, Mr. Hamilton Reynolds, It bears upon our subject, but like Captain 
Warner's “long range,” it failed in the object which, its author flattered 
himself, it would destructively have arrived at, and fell short, somewhere 
between the dull warehouse of Messrs Baldwin and Co., in Paternoster 
Row, and Palace Yard. A lad will sometimes pick up a squib nimbly, 
that has not yet died with éclat, and effect the completion of its aim by a 
fresh hurl. May this figure be carried out to its utmost extent ! 


AN ADDREsS TO THE VERY REVEREND THE DEAN AND CHAP- 
TER OF WESTMINSTER. 


“ Sure the guardians of the temple can never think they get enough!” 
Goxpsmitn’s Citizen of the World. 


I. | Yours surely are the dusty dead,— 

On, very Reverend Dean and Chapter, | Gladly ye look from bust to bust, 
Exhibitors of giant men, _ And set a price on each great head, 

Hail to each surplice-back'd adapter | And make it come “down with the 
Of England's dead, in her stone-den! | Dust.” 

Ye teach us properly to prize 


Two-shilling Grays, and Gays, and 111. 
Handels, Oh! as I see you walk along, 
And, to throw light upon our eyes, __ In ample sleeves and ample back; 


Deal in wax queens, like old wax A prosy and well-order’d throng, 
candles. | Thoroughly fed, thoroughly black! 
: 1. In vain I strive me to be dumb,— 
Oh! reverend showmen, rank and file, | You keep each bard like fatted kid, 
Call in your shillings two andtwo; Grind bones for bread, like Fee Faw 
March with them up the middle aisle, Fum! 


And cloister them from public view: | And drink from skulls as Byron did ! 
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IV. 
The profitable abbey is 
A sacred change for stony stock; 
Not that a speculation ‘tis— 
The profit’s founded on a rock. 
Death and the Doctors in each nave 
Bony investments have inurn’d; 
And hard 'twould be to find a grave 
From which “no money is return’d.” 
¥. 
Here many a pensive pilgrim brought 
By reverence for those learned bones; 
Shall often come and walk your short 
Two shilling fare upon the stones! 
Ye have that talisman of wealth 
Which puddling chemists sought of 
old, 
Till ruin’d out of hope and health— 
The tomb’s the stone that turns to gold! 
VI. 
Oh! licensed cannibals! Ye eat 
Your dinner from your own dead race— 
Think Gray preserved, “‘ a funeral meat,” 
And Dryden devil’d (after grace!) 
A relish; and you take your meal 
From rare Ben Jonson underdone,— 
Or whet your holy knives on Steele, 
To cut away at Addison! 
VII. 
Oh! say of all this famons age, 
Whose learned bones your hopes ex- 
pect; 
Say, have you number’d Rydal’s sage, 
Or Moore among your ghosts elect; 
Lord Byron was not doom’d to make 
Your money, by his final sleep; 
Why don’t ye warn the great to take 
Their ashes tono other heap! 
VIII. 
Southey’s reversion have you got? 
With Coleridge for his body, made 
A bargain? Has Sir Walter Scott, 
Like Peter Schlemihl, sold his shade? 
Has Rogers haggled hard, in gold, 
For something towards your marble 
shows; 
Or Campbell barter’d, ere he’s cold, 
All interest in his “ bone repose!” 
Ix. 
Rare is your show, ye righteous men, 
Proud zoologicals I ween— 
But should you not outside the den 
Paint up what in it may be seen: 
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A long green Shakspeare with a deer | 
Grasp’d in the many folds it died in; 
A Butler stuff'’d from ear to ear 
= white bears weeping o'er a Dry- 
en. 


x. 
Paint Garrick up like Mr. Paap, 
A giant of some inches high; 
Paint Handel up, that organ chap, 
With you as grinders in his eye. 
Depict some plaintive antique thing, 
And say the original may be seen, 
Blind Milton with a Dog and string, 
Shown like the Beggar o’ Bethnal 
Green! 
xI, 
Put up in Poets’ Corner, near 
The little door, a platform small, — 
Get there a monkey, never fear, 
You'll catch the gapers one and all; 
Stand each of you a body-guard, 
A trumpet under either fin; 
And yellaway o'er Palace Yard, 
“All dead! all dead! Walk in; walk in!” 
xu. 
But when the people are inside, 
The money paid, I pray you bid, 
The keepers not to mount and ride 
A race around each coffin-lid; 
Poor Mrs. Bodkin thought last year, 
That it was hard—the woman clacks— 
To have so little in her ear, 
And be so hurried through the wax. 
XIII. 


“Walk in! two shillings only!” come! 


Be not my country grumblers funk’d, 
“ Walk in, and see the illustrious dumb, 

The cheapest house for the defunct :” 
Write up, ‘twill cause some just reflec- 

tion. 

And every rude surmise 'twill stop; 
Write up that you have no connexion 

(In large) with any other shop! 

XIV. 

And still to catch the clowns the more, 

With samples of your men of wax, 
Set some Old Harry near the door, 

To answer queries with his are. 
Put up some general begging Trunk, 

Since the last fail’d by some mishap; 
You've all a bit of General Monk, 

From the respect you bore rats ; 


The Charivari of the 19th of November last has, however, perhaps 
done more thanall our own writers and scribblers ‘ to shame these nglish 
hence!” For nothing is so frightful on this side of the white cliffs as to 
have insult, pity or ridicule, flung at, bestowed upon, or sneered over us, 
by a French gentleman. We have been too badly Nelsoned, to like a 
smart of any kind from what is termed “ the other side of the water.” 
Well, but the Charivari has had a touch at our money “grasping — 

0 


sities, and, except as to the building (the British 


useum), 


public building almost it could have blundered upon about money. taken 


at the doors, the touch is good, 


and we are grateful. This sketch repre- 
sents a very respectable cocked-hatted, beadle-sort of gatesman, surprising 
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(with a side-look and a lolled tongue) a visitor, by demanding a fee at 
letting him out from the show! The underwriting to the sketch is— 


“ Visite au Musée, 


“Payer pour entre, payer pour sortir, il faut toujours payer. Ce qu’on 
: ; . : 
voir le mieux a Londres, c'est le fond de sa bourse.’ 


Our own Charivari, our own good Punch, has come forward in the 
cause ; and if he will but say half as much in favour of the sacred monu- 
ments and statues, as he has spoken against the arch statue at Grosvenor 
Place, he will do much in a great cause. On the 28th of November (the 
last good month), he gives a sketch of the dome of St. Paul’s Church, with 
the following inscription in large letters upon it, “Camera OpscuRa: 
Apmission Suxrence.” He writes under this sketch thus:— 

“ We understand, that with the view of making the most of the Grand Ec- 
clesiastical Exhibition Station, commonly called St. Paul's Cathedral, the dome 
of that popular and attractive show is to be fitted up as a Camera Obscura. We 
are only surprised that an arrangement, affording an opportunity for an extra 
charge of sixpence, has not long ago been carried out by the authorities. Per- 
haps Daguerreotype likenesses might also be taken in the ball, whilst the vast 
recesses of the roof could be used as a sort of Pantechnicon, where property 
could be received for warehousing at the usual charges.” 


And again in the same month, Punch loquitur. This is a sort of 
translation which the Bishop had not in his eye when he quoted the 
original in his charge. 

“Wuar is Sauce For THE Goosr, &c. 

“The Bishop of London in his last charge is very severe upon those persons 
who can afford to build churches and do not. He hurls at them a quotation 
from Horace. 

Ergo, 
Quod superat, non est melitis quo insumere possis? 
Cur eget indignus quisquam, te divite? Quare, 
Templa ruunt antiqua Deum! Cur, improbe, carx 
Non aliquid patriw tanto emetiris acervo? 
“ We submit a free translation of the above for his lordship’s consideration, 


The rents which from thy diocese arise 

Would buy three German principalities. 

Hast thou no surplus then the hearths to cheer 
(fcurates, starved on eighty pounds a year? 
Wren’s work in ruins crumbling, canst thou see 
A prey to rain, wind, Gibbs, and Chancery ? 

And count thy coppers as the showman bawls, 
“Sixpence the Abbey, tuppence for St. Paul's?” 
Search London’s diocese, and ask, with shame, 
What church, or chapel, bears the Bishop’s name? 

“St Stephen's, Walbrook.” 

Wren (“oh! most accomplished Christopher!”) seems unlucky in his 
churches, or rather in St. Paul's and St. Stephen's, Walbrook, two of 
the most beautiful out of his fifty-three London ecclesiastical edifices. 
The great two are both afflicted in their monetary systems. 

The Catholic churches on the continent, with a wisdom above coppers, 
allure to the beautiful architectural homes of their religion, and only per- 
mit their servants to be the recipients of any voluntary bounty from the 
visitors. Our great English Protestant establishments (particularly our 
metropolitan ones) possess, as we have shown, reluctant doors and awful 
habits of grovelling taxation, carrying prohibition to a poor person’s ad- 
mission. We cannot here resist giving an extract from the letter of a 
friend, written so lately as September last, from Nuremberg. It puts the 
point, to which we have referred, in a very clear and forcible light. 
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“ Nuremburg, September 13, 1846. 

I think Mrs. Trollope has been treated too severely for saying that 
she always felt more at ease on moving into a slave state. Itno more follows 
from that, that she loved slavery, than that I am a Papist, or even a Puseyite, 
because moving from a Catholic to a Protestant town gives mea cold chill. I 
have been over this most vemmge o and anti-papal town, and am come in 
with all my sympathies frozen up. Why does Protestantism lock up its churches ? 
Passing through Donauwerth we looked in at the old monastery. The sacris- 
tan showed us over the church and the relics ; the bit of the true cross, which, 
when stolen, was discovered by a light on the outside of the box; the miracu- 
lous image which, though fastened to the wall by two wooden pegs, resisted the 
efforts of six strong horses to move it. To be sure, if the horses were, as to 
blood and bone, such asa picture below the image represents them, the miracle 
seems moderate. But the old man believed all this; his heart wasin it. He 
received our little Trinkgeld with a bow, put it into his pocket without counting 
the kreutzers, and called us back to look at a monument which was apart from 
what we had seen. Here we engage a valet de place to get the churches, &c. 
opened for us, They reminded me of a description in some melo-dramatic 
medical book, of a lady who died of disease of the heart just as she had com- 
pleted her toilet, and was found before the glass, a corpse, dressed for a ball. 
The ruffian hand of the reformer had not been there. No German Knox in 
his zeal had cut the pictures or broken the images. The Madonna, in wood 
and embroidery, stood in the glass case above the altar. I never felt disposed 
to smile at this absurdity before. It is hallowed by the feelings which it excites 
and I do not envy those who can laugh when they see simple-minded women 
praying before the representation of her, who they think can best appreciate a 
woman's wants and sorrows. Here it has been kept, not from religion, not 
from love of art, but fora show, and is no more respected than a ragman's black 
doll. Well! we were allowed to walk about the churches as we pleased, but 
on making towards any door, the utmost vigilance was shown to put some one 
in our way lest we should get out without giving our voluntary contribution, 
which at the first church was received without motion of face or body. The 
fingers closed, it was counted and bagged. At the next church I tried the effect 
of a larger fee, and doubled the former, but finding it received in the same way, 
I did not repeat the extravagance. Through every church and every gallery it 
was the same, except at the royal chapel, which is Catholic. There we were 
neither watched nor hunted, and the woman who showed it was polite. I have 
observed the same over and over again, but never so strongly as to-day. The 
old gables are well worth looking at, and the young women——” 


Oh! is it not time ‘ the ports were opened” for religion and reve- 
rential feelings, as well as for corn? The mind ought to be fed as 
well as the body. If you take the duty off tea, why not off tombs? 
Education (now so rue i so energetically put in motion) calls for 


«ee 





liberal aid from the educated, and it will be a sin and a shame if the 
rulers of our two great ecclesiastical edifices do not open wide their doors 
to all comers! Here we leave the cathedrals. When, when shall any 
one be able in Westminster Abbey (or in St. Paul's, in the same spirit, 
allowing for the difference in the style of architecture) to breathe out 
from the pensive heart and mind, lines similar to the following, which had 
their birth in an English country cathedral, where the contemplative 
lounger found an open door? Never, till atu may be unprohibited 
loungers. A poet would be disturbed, unless he submitted to be a reversed 
penny-a-liner, and paid for the privilege to compose and write! But 
what—as a last resource—if a copper subscription from the i were 
proposed to redeem our two vast and begutiful churches from their present 
unholy mortgage ? It would fill !* 

~ * The attention of the benevolent is intreated towards the third quotation at the 
head of this earnestly-intended essay; the writer of which will head the subscrip- 
tion with a numismatical liberality. 




















The Grave on the Lido. 


THE CATHEDRAL. 

I ster from out the living air, from under 

The sun-illumined sky, the young-leaved trees— 
Stoop through a little door; and, as asunder 

Cut from the world, my being seems to freeze ! 

High arched roofs, on cluster'd shafts, with ease — 
Almost etherial ease—call up my wonder ; 
Recall’d by some closed door, whose muffled thunder, 

Along the misty aisle, dies by degrees. 
White, cold, death-speaking slabs, crowd the gray walls, 
And, to gloom forth Time's mystic vanishings, 

Iron-fenced tombs recumbent knights enthral ; 
Around my eyes on bronzed figures fall 

(Their suppliant palms upraised) of Queens and Kings— 
Oh ! how the spirits of these tombs devout, 
Sublime the air, and, listening, breathe about ! 





THE GRAVE ON THE LIDO. 


BY ANNA SAVAGE. 

“ Near the ancient Jewish cemetery on the Lido, but far removed from any other 
tomb, and lying close to the barren shores of the Adriatic, whose spray in 
stormy seasons must be often cast over it (fit tears for such a sepulchre!) 
stands a small, neglected grave. Ite situation is inexpressibly saddening. The 
spot seems selected by Despair; and yet Hope rises above it, for a contrite, 
though a broken heart, rests there. Surrounded by hillocks of drifted sea-sand, 
the little mound covering the poor nameless dead is edged with a broken row of 
stunted acacias, incrusted with sea-shells, and overgrown with nettles and other 
weeds —the haunt in summer of the lizard and the grasshopper. Above it stands 
a small stone cross, breathing of deep penitence and humility in the following 
pathetic inscription: 

PREGATE PER UN INFELICE CHE IMPLORA PACE E MISERICORDIA.—1843. 
Never did I cross the Lido to plunge into the Adriatic without visiting this soli- 
tary grave, and never linger beside it without profound emotion.”—MS, Journal. 
Venice, September, 1846. 

Rest thee, poor weary one! thy spirit yearning 
Above the world’s wild flood, where all was dark, 

Like restless dove, from its vain search returning, 
Hath, faint and drooping, found at last the ark. 


From thy lone tomb swells forth thy song of anguish, 
Such as the poet's hand in sadness brings 

From his wild harp, when Hope's sweet pinions languish, 
And the soul trembles o’er the thrilling strings. 


What flow'ring reed long rested on hath fail’d thee ? 
What fond, familiar friend betray'd thy trust ? 

What death-wing’d shaft, through Love's sweet shield, assail'd thee, 
And left thine idols shatter'd in the dust ? 


Is there none left to tend the wildling blossom 
Upon thy grave—to drop one kindred tear ? 

To pluck the noxious weed from that cold bosom, 
Some heart-throb of another fancied—dear ? 


Peace to thee, weary one! if loved, how lonely ! 
None tends thy silent rest with trembling hand, 
And for the mourner's voiceless grief is only— 


A pitying stranger—from a distant land. 
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VALERIE. 
A TALE, 
By Carrars Marryat, C.B. 


AUTHOR OF “ PETER SIMPLE,” “‘ THE PRIVATEER’S-MAN,” &c, 
Cuap. XI. 


We must now read Adele’s letter. 


‘My dear Valerie, 

“The die is cast, and I have now a most difficult game to play. I 
have risked all upon it, and the happiness of my future life is at stake. 
But let me narrate what has me since I i you my confidante. Of 
course you must know the day on which I was missing. On that day I 
walked out with him, and we were in a few minutes joined by a friend of 
his, who he introduced as Major Argat. After proceeding about one 
hundred yards farther we arrived at a chapel, the doors of which were 
open, and the verger looking out, evidently expecting somebody. 

“«* My dear angel,’ said the colonel, ‘I have the licence in my pocket, 
I have requested the clergyman to attend, he is now in the chapel, and 
all is ready. My friend will be a witness, and there are others in attend- 
ance. You have said that you love me, trust yourself to me. Prove 
now that you are sincere, and consent at once that our hands as well as 
our hearts be united.’ 

“Oh! how I trembled. I could not speak. The words died away 
upon my lips. I looked at him imploringly. He led me gently, for my 
resistance was more in manner than in effect, and I found myself within 
the chapel, the verger bowing as he preceded us, and the clergyman 
waiting at the altar. To retreat appeared impossible ; indeed I hardly 
felt as if I wished it, but my feelings were so excited that I burst into 
tears. Whatthe clergyman may have thought of my conduct, and my 
being dressed so little like a bride, I know not, but the colonel handed 
the licence to his friend, who took it to the clergyman while I was re- 
covering myself, At last we went up to the altar, my head swam, and I 
hardly knew what was said, but I repeated the responses, and I was—a 
wife. When the ceremony was over, and I was attempting to rise from my 
knees, I fell, and was carried by the colonel into the vestry, where I re- 
mained on a chair trembling with fear. After a time the colonel asked 
me if I was well enough to sign my name to the marriage register, and 
he put the pen in my | I could not see where to sign, my eyes were 
swimming with tears, The clergyman guided my hand to the place, and 
I wrote Adele Chabot. The knowledge what the effect of this signature 
might possibly have upon my husband quite overcame me, and | sunk my 
head down upon my hands upon the table. 

“¢T will send for a glass of water, sir,’ said the clergyman, leaving 
the vestry to call the verger or clerk, ‘the ps is fainting. 

“ After he went out | heard the colonel and his friend speaking in low 
tones apart. Probably they thought that I was not in a condition to pay 
attention to them,—but I had too much at stake. 
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“¢ Yes,’ replied the colonel, ‘she has signed as you say, but she 
hardly knows what she is about. Depend upon it it is as I told you.’ 

“T did not hear the major’s reply, but I did what the colonel said. 

«It’s all the better ; the marriage will not be legal, and [ can bring 
the parents to my own terms. 

“ All doubt was now at an end. He had married me convinced, and 
still convinced that I was Caroline Stanhope, and not Adele Chabot, and he 
had married me supposing that I was an heiress. My blood ran cold, and 
in a few seconds I was senseless, and should have fallen under the table 
had they not perceived that I was dropping over and ran to my support. 
The arrival of the clergyman with the water recovered me. My husband 
whispered to me that it was time to go, and that a carriage was at the 
door. Ido not recollect how I left the church; the motion of the car- 
riage first roused me up, and a flood of tears came to my relief. How 
strange is it, Valerie, that we should be so courageous and such cowards 
at the same time. Would you believe that when I had collected myself, 
that with a certain knowledge that my husband had deceived himself—a 
full conviction of the danger of my position when he found out his mis- 
take, and that my future happiness was at stake—I felt glad that the 
deed was done, and would not have been unmarried again for the universe. 
As | became more composed I felt that it was time to act. I wiped away 
my tears and said, as I smiled upon my husband, who held my hand in 
his, ‘I know that I have behaved very ill, and very foolishly, but I was 
so taken by surprise.’ 

“Do you think that I love you the less for showing so much feeling, 
my dearest ? he replied, ‘no, no, it only makes you still more dear to me, 
as it convinces me what a sacrifice you have made for my sake.’ 

‘* Now, Valerie, could there be a prettier speech, or one so apparently 
sincere, from a newly-married man to his bride, and yet recollect what he 
had said to his friend not a quarter of an hour before about having my 
parents in his power by the marriage not being legal. I really am in- 
clined to believe that we have two souls, a good and an evil one, continu- 
ally striving for mastery ; one for this world, and the other for the next, 
and that the evil one will permit the good one to have its influence pro- 
vided that at the same time it has its own or an equal share in the direc- 
tion of us. For instance, | believe the colonel was sincere in what he 
said, and really does love me, supposing me to be Caroline Stanhope, with 
the mundane advantages to be gained by the marriage, and that these 
better feelings of humanity are allowed to be exercised and not interfered 
with by the adverse party, who is satisfied with its own Mammon share. 
But the struggle is to come when the evil spirit finds itself defrauded of 
its portion, and then attempts to destroy the influence of the good. He 
does love me now, and would have coutinued to love me if disappoint- 
ment will not tear up his still slightly rooted affections. Now comes my 
task to cherish and protect it till it has taken firm root, and all that wo- 
man can do shall be done. I felt that all that I required was time. 

“* Where are we going ?’ said I. 

“* About twenty miles from London,’ replied my husband, ‘ after 
which, that is to-morrow, you shall decide upon our future plans.’ 

“**T care not where,’ replied I, ‘with you place is indifferent, only 
do not refuse me the first favour that | request of you.’ 

“* Depend upon it | will not,’ replied he. 
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“¢ It is this, dearest, take me where you will, but let it be three months 
before we return or come near London. You must feel my reason for 
making this request.’ 

‘“‘«] grant it with pleasure,’ replied he, ‘for three months I am 

ours, and yours only. We will live for one another.’ 

“« Yes, and never let us mention any thing about future prospects, but 
devote the three months to each other. 

“* f understand you,’ replied the colonel, ‘ and I promise you it shall 
be so. I will have no correspondence even—there shall be nothing to 
annoy you or vex you in any way.’ 

‘“‘* For three months,’ said I, extending my hand. 

«“* Agreed,’ said he, ‘and to tell you the truth, it would have been 
my own feeling, had it not been yours. When you strike iron, you 
should do it when it is hot, but when you have to handle it, you had 
better wait till it is cool ; you understand me, and now the subject is 
dropped.’ 

«My husband has adhered most religiously to his word up to the 
present time, as you will see by the date of this letter. We are now 
visiting the lakes of Cumberland. Never could a spot be better situ- 
ated for the furtherance of my wishes. ‘The calm repose and silent 
beauty of these waters must be reflected upon the mind of any one of 
feeling, which the colonel certainly does not want, and when you consider 
that I am exerting all the art which poor woman has to please, I do ho 
and pray to Heaven that I may succeed in entwining myself round his 
heart before his worldly views are destroyed by disappointment. Pra 
for me, dear Valerie—pray for one who loves you dearly, and who fecls 
that the happiness of her whole life is at stake. 

“ Yours, 
‘* ADELE.” 


So far all goes well, my dear Adele, thought I, but we have yet to see 
the end. I will pray for you with all my heart, for you deserve to be 
hapny, and none can be more fascinating than you, when you exert your- 
self. What is it in woman that I do not feel which makes them so 
mad after the other sex? Instinct, certainly, for reason is against it. 
Well, I have no objection to help others to commit the folly, provided 
that I am not Jed into it myself. Such were my reflections as 1 closed 
the letter from Adele. ; 

A few days afterwards I received a note from Mr. Selwyn, junior, in- 
forming me that his father had been made a puisne judge. What that 
was I did not know, except that he was a judge on the bench of some 
kind. He also stated his intention of calling upon me on the next 
day. 

x: Yes,” thought I, “to receive the music from Caroline. Of course 
she will return it to me when I give her a lesson to-day.” 

I was right in my oe Caroline brought me a piece of music 
with a note, saying, “ Here is the music belonging to Miss Selwyn, Va- 
lerie ; will you take an opportunity of returning it to her? Any time will 
do; I presume, she is in no hurry,” and Caroline coloured up when her 
eyes met mine. 

To punish her, I replied, “ Oh, no, there can be no hurry; I shall be 
down at Kew in a fortnigh — I will take it with me then.” 
N 
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‘‘ But my note, thanking Mr. Selwyn, will be of very long date,” 
replied Caroline, “and 1 want the other piece of music belonging to me 
which I left at Kew.” 

‘* Well, Caroline, you cannot expect me to be carrying your messages 
and going to the chambers of a handsome young chancery barrister. B 
the by, | had a note from him this morning, telling me that his father 
is advanced to the bench. What does that mean ?” 

“That his father is made a judge. Is that all he said ¢” replied 
Caroline, carelessly. 

“ Why, now I think of it, he said that he would call upon me to- 
morrow, so I ean give him this music when he calls.” 

At this intelligence Caroline’s face brightened up, and she went away. 
Mr. Selwyn called the next day, and I delivered the music and the note. He 
informed me that he had now all his father's private as well as chancery 
business, and wished to know whether he was to consider himself my 
legal adviser. I replied, 

‘Certainly; but that he could not expect the business of a teacher of 
music to be very profitable.” 

“No, nor do I intend that it shall be, but it will be a great pleasure,” 
replied he, very gallantly. “I hope you have some more money to put 
by.” 

" & Yes,” replied I, “I have some, but not quite enough; by the end of 
the year I hope to have 5001.” 

‘“T am glad that you have told me, as a profitable investment may occur 
before that time, and I will secure it for more.” 

He asked permission to read Caroline’s note, and then said that he 
would find the other piece of music, and leave it at Monsieur Gironac’s in 
the course of a day or two. After which he took his leave. I received 
that evening a letter from Lionel, which had a great effect upon me. In 
it, he stated that at the fencing-school he had made acquaintance with 
a young officer, a Monsieur Auguste de Chatenceuf. That he had men- 
tioned to him that he knew a lady of his name in England; that the 
officer had asked him what the age of the lady might be, and he had re- 
plied. 

“Strange,” said the officer; “I had a very dear sister who was sup- 
posed to be drowned, although the body was never found. Can you tell 
me the baptismal name of the lady you mention?” 

“ It then occurred to me,” continued Lionel, “that I might be impru- 
dent if I answered, and I therefore said that I did not know, but I thou, ht 
you had been called by your friends Annette.” 

““* Then it cannot be her,’ replied he, ‘ for my sister’s name was Va- 
lerie. But she may have changed her name ‘ieee me her face and 
firure.” 

“As Tat once felt certain that you were the party, and was aware 
that the early portion of your life was never referred to by you, I thought 
it advisable to put him off the scent, until I had made this communica-: 
tion. I donehene replied, ‘ That’ (excuse me) ‘ you were very plain, 
with a pug nose, and very short and fat.’ 

“Then it must be somebody else,’ replied the officer. ‘ You made 
my heart beat when you first spoke about her, for I loved my sister dearly, 
and have never ceased to lament her loss.’ 


“ He then talked a great deal of you, and gave me some history of your 
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former life. I took the opportunity to ask whether your unnatural moe 
ther was alive, and he said, ‘Yes, and that your father was also alive 
and well.’ 

‘I did not dare to ask more. Have I done right or wrong, my dear 
Mademoiselle Chateneeuf? If wrong, I can easily repair the error, 
Your brother, for such I presume he is, I admire very much, He is ve 
different from the officers of the French army in general, quite weblink 
and very courteous, and there is a kind spirit in all he says, which makes 
me like him more. You have no idea of the feeling he showed when he 
talked about you—that is, if it is you—which I cannot but feel almost 
certain that it is. One observation of his, I think it right to make known 
to you, which is, that he told me that since your supposed death, your 
father had never held up his head ; indeed, he said that he had never 
seen him smile since.” 

The above extract from Lionel’s letter created such a revulsion, that I 
was obliged to retire to my chamber to conceal my agitated feelings from 
Madame Gironac. I wept bitterly for some time. I thought of what 
my poor father must have suffered, and the regrets of poor Auguste at 
my supposed death; and I doubted whether I was justified in the act I 
had committed by the treatment I had received from my mother. If she 
had caused me so much pain, was I right in having given so much to 
others who loved me? My poor father, he had never smiled since! 
Should I permit him to wear out his days in sorrowing for my loss—oh, 
no; I no longer felt any animosity against others who had ill-treated me. 
Surely I could forgive even my mother, if not for love of her, at all 
events for love of my father and my brother. Yes, I would do so, I was 
now independent of my mother and all the family. I had nothing to 
fear from her; I could assist my family if they required it. 

Such were my first feelings—but then came doubts and fears, Could 
not my mother claim me ? insist upon my living with her ? prevent my 
earning my livelihood ? or if I did employ myself, could she not take 
from me all my earnings? Yes, by the law of France, I thought she 
could. Then again, would she forgive me the three years of remorse? 
the three years during which she had been under the stigma of having, 
by her barbarity, caused her child to commit self-destruction ? the three 
years of reproach which she must have experienced from my father’s 
clouded brow ? Would she ever forgive me my having obtained my in- 
dependence by the very talents which she would not allow me to culti- 
vate? No, never, unless her heart was changed. 

After many hours of reflection, I resolved that I would make known 
my existence to Auguste, and permit him to acquaint my father, under 
a promise of secrecy, but that I would not trust myself in France, or 
allow my mother to be aware of my existence, until I could ascertain 
what her power might be over me. But before I decided upon any 
thing, I made up my mind that I would make a confidant, and obtain 
the opinion of Judge Selwyn. By the evening's post I wrote a note to 
him, requesting that he would let me know when | might have an in- 
terview. 

An answer arrived the next day, stating, that Judge Selwyn would 
call and take me down with him to Kew, where I should sleep, and re- 
turn to town with him on the following morning. This suited me v 
well, and as soon as the carriage was off the stones, I said that I was now 
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about to confide to him that portion of my life with which he was un- 
acquainted, and ask his advice how I ought to proceed, in consequence of 
some intelligence lately communicated by Lionel. I then went into the 
whole detail, until I arrived at my being taken away from the barracks 
by Madame d’Albret; the remainder of my life he knew sufficient of, and 
I then gave him Lionel’s letter to read, and when he had done so, I stated 
to him what my wishes and what my fears were, and begged him to de- 
cide for me what was best to be done. 

“This is an eventful history, Valerie,” said the old gentleman. “I 
agree with you on the propriety of making your existence known to your 
brother and also to your father, who has been sufficiently punished for his 
cowardice. Whether your father will be able to contain his secret, I 
doubt very much; and from what you have told me of your mother, I 
should certainly not trust myself in France. I am not very well in- 
formed of the laws of the country, but it is my impression that children 
are there under the control of their parents until they are married. Go 
to France I therefore would not, unless it were as a married woman, then 

ou will be safe. When does Lionel come over ?” 

“He will come at any time if I say I wish it.” 

“Then let him come over, and invite your brother to come with him, 
then you can arrange with him. I really wish you were married, Valerie, 
and I wish also that my son was married; | should like to be a grand- 
father before I die.”’ 

“ With respect to my marrying, sir, I see little chance of that; I dis- 
like the idea, and, in fact, it would be better to be with my mother at 
once, for I prefer an old tyranny to a new one.” 

“It does not follow, my dear Valerie; depend upon it there are many 
happy marriages. Am I a tyrant in my own house? Does my wife 
appear to be a slave ?” 

“ There are many happy exceptions, my dear sir,” replied I. “ With 
respect to your son’s marrying, | think’ you need not despair of that; 
for it is my opinion that he very soon will be—but this is a secret, and I 
must say no more.” 

“ Indeed,” replied the judge, “ T know of no one, and he hardly would 
marry without consulting me.” 

“Yes, sir, I think that he will, and I shall advise him so to do—as it 
is necessary that nothing should be known till it is over. Trust to me, 
sir, that if it does take place, you will be quite satisfied with the choice 
which he makes; but I must have your pledge not to say one word about 
it. You might spoil all.” 

The old judge fell back in his carriage in a reverie, which lasted some 
little while, and then said, 

“Valerie, I believe that I understand you now. If it is, as I guess, 
I certainly agree with you that I will ask no more questions, as I should 
for many reasons not wish it to appear that I know any thing about 
it. 

Soon afterwards we arrived at Kew, and after a pleasant visit, on the 
following morning early I returned to town with the judge. I then 
wrote to Lionel, making known to him as much as was necessary, under 
pledge of secrecy, and stating my wish that he should follow up my 

vers acquaintance, and the next time that he came over, persuade him 
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to accompany him, but that he was not to say any thing to him relative to 
my being his sister on any account whatever. 

“ Young Selwyn called the same day that I came from Kew, with the 
piece of music which was missing. { made no remarks upon the fact 
that the music might have been delivered to me by his sister, because I 
felt assured that it contained a note more musical than any in the score ; 
I gave it to Caroline, and a few days afterwards, observing that she was 

e and restless, I obtained permission for her to go out with me for the 
day. Mr. Selwyn happened to call a few minutes after our arrival at 
Madame Gironac’s, and that frequently occurred for nearly two months, 
when the time arrived that she was to be removed from the school. The 
reader will, of course, perceive that I was assisting this affair as much as 
Icould. I admit it ; and I did so out of gratitude to Mr. Selwyn’s 
father, for his kindness to me. I knew Caroline to be a good girl, and 
well suited to Mr. Selwyn ; 1 knew that she must eventually have a very 
large fortune, and provided that her father and mother would not be 
reconciled to their daughter after the marriage, that Mr. Selwyn had the 
means by his practice of supporting her comfortably without their as- 
sistance. I considered that I did a kindness to Caroline and to Mr. Sel- 
wyn, and therefore did not hesitate ; besides I had other ideas on the 
subject which eventually turned out as I expected, and proved that I 
was right. 

On the last day of September, Caroline slipped out and followed me to 
Madame Gironac’s ; Mr. Selwyn was ready with the licence. We walked to 
church, the ceremony was performed, and Mr, Selwyn took his bride down 
to his father’s house at Kew. The old judge was somewhat prepared for 
the event, and received her very graciously. Mrs. Selwyn and his sis- 
ters were partial to Caroline, and followed the example of the judge. 
Nothing could pass off more quietly or more sega For reasons 
which I did not explain, I requested Mr. Selwyn for the present, not 
to make known his marriage to Caroline’s parents as I considered it 
would be attended with great and certain entre and he promised 
me that he would not only be silent upon the subject, but that all his 
family should be equally so. 

If Mrs. Bradshaw required two bottles of eau-de-Cologne and water 
to support her when she heard of the elopement of Adele Chabot, I leave 
the reader to imagine how many she required when an heiress intrusted 
to her charge had been guilty of a similar act. 

As Caroline had not left with me, | was not implicated, and the affair 
was most inscrutable. She had never been seen walking, or known to 
correspond with any young man. I suggested to Mrs. Bradshaw that it 
was the fear of her father removing her from her protection which had 
induced her to run away, and that most probably she had gone to her 
aunt Bathurst’s. Upon this hint, she wrote to Mr. Stanhope, acquainting 
him with his daughter’s disappearance, and ving it as her opinion that 
she had gone to her aunt’s, being very unwilling to return home. Mr. 
Stanhope was furious; he immediately drove to Madame Bathurst's, 
whom he had not seen for a long time, and demanded his daughter. 
Madame Bathurst declared that she knew nothing about her. Mr. Stan- 
hope expressed his disbelief, and t parted in high words. 

A few days afterwards the colonel and Adele came to town, the three 
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months acceded to her wishes having expired, and now I must relate 
what | did not know till some days afterwards, when I saw Adele, and 
who had the narrative from her husband. 

It appeared that as soon as the colonel arrived in London, still per- 
suaded that he had married Caroline Stanhope, and not Adele Chabot, 
without stating his intention to her, he went to Grosvenor Square and 
requested to see Mr. Stanhope. This was about a fortnight after Caro- 
line’s elopement with Mr. Selwyn. He was admitted, and found Mr. 
and Mrs. Stanhope in the drawing-room. He had sent up his card, and 
Mr. Stanhope received him with great hauteur. 

“ What may your pleasure be with me, sir? (Looking at the card.) 
Colonel Jervis, ] believe you call yourself ?”” 

Now Colonel Jervis was a man well known about town, and, in his 
own opinion, not to know him argued yourself unknown; he was, there- 
fore, not a little angry at this reception, and being a really well-bred 
man, was also much startled with the vulgarity of both parties. 

“My name, Mr. Stanhope, as you are pleased to observe,” said the 
colonel, with hauteur, “ is Jervis, and my business with you is relative to 
your daughter.” 

“ My daughter, sir?” 

“Our daughter! Why, you don’t mean to tell us that you have run 
away with our daughter ?” screamed Mrs. Stanhope. 

“Yes, madam, such is the fact, she is now my wife, and I trust that 
she is not married beneath herself.” 

“ A colonel!—a paltry colonel!—a match for my daughter! Why, 
with her fortune she might have married a duke,” screamed Mrs. 
Stanhope. “Ill never speak to the wretch again. A colonel, indeed ! 
I suppose a militia colonel. I dare say you're only a captain after all. 
Well, take her to barracks, and to barracks yourself. You may leave 
the house. Not a penny—no, not a penny do you get. Does he, 
Stanhope ef 

“ Not one half of a farthing,” replied Mr. Stanhope, pompously, “Go, 
sir ; Mrs. Stanhope’s sentiments are mine.” 

The colonel, who was in a towering passion at the treatment he 
received, now started up and said, “Sir and madam, you appear to me 
not to understand the usages of good society, and I positively declare 
that had I been aware of the insufferable vulgarity of her parents, 
nothing would have induced me to marry the daughter. I teil you this 
because I care nothing for you. You are on the stilts at present, but I 
shall soon bring you to your senses; for know, sir and madam, that 
although I did elope with and marry your daughter, the marriage is not 
legal, as she was married under a false name, and that was her own act, 
not mine. You may, therefore, prepare to receive your daughter back 
when | think fit to send her, disgraced and dishonoured, and then try if 
- ean match her with a duke. I leave you to digest this piece of in- 
ormation, and now wish you good morning. You have my address 
when you feel inclined to apologise, and do me the justice which I shall 
expect before a legal marriage takes place.” 

So saying, the colonel left the house, and it would be difficult to say 
which of the three parties was in the greatest rage. 

The colonel, who had become sincerely attached to Adele, who had 
well profited by the time which she had gained, returned home in no 
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very pleasant humour. Throwing himself down on the sofa, he said to 
her in a moody way, 

“T'll be candid with you, my dear; if I had seen your father and 
mother before I married you, nothing would have persuaded me to have 
made you my wife. When a man marries, I consider connexion and 
fortune to be the two greatest points to be obtained, but such animals as 
your father and mother I never beheld. Good Heaven! that I should 
be allied to such people !” 

‘“‘ May I ask you, dearest, to whom you refer, and what is the mean- 
ing of all this? My father and mother! Why, colonel, my father was 
killed at the attack of Montmartre and my neti died before him.” 

“Then who and what are you,” cried the colonel, jumping up ; “ are 
you not Caroline Stanhope ?” 

“TI thank Heaven I am not. I have always told you that. I was Adele 
Chabot, and no other person. You must admit that. My father and 
mother were no vulgar people, dearest husband, and my family is as good 
as most in France. Come over with me to Paris and you will then see 
who my relatives and connexions are. I am poor, I grant, but recollect 
that the revolution exiled many wealthy families, and mine among the 
rest, although we were permitted eventually to return to France. hat 
can have induced you to fall into this error, and still persist (not- 
withstanding my assertions to the contrary), that I am the daughter of 
those vulgar upstarts, who are proverbial for their want of manners, and 
who are not admitted into hardly any society, rich as they are supposed 
to be?” 

The colonel looked all amazement. 

“I'm sorry you are disappointed, dearest,”’continued Adele, “ if you are 
so. I amsorry that I’m not Caroline Stanhope with a large fortune, but if I 
do not bring you a fortune, by economy I will save you one. Let me 
only see that you are not deprived of your usual pleasures and luxuries, and 
I care not what I do or how I live. You will find no exacting wife in me, 
dearest, troubling you for expenses you cannot afford. I will live but to 
please you, and if I do not succeed, I will die—if you wish to be rid of 
me.” 

Adele resumed her caresses with the tears running down her cheeks, 
for she loved her husband dearly, and felt what she said. 

The colonel could not resist her; he put his arms round her and said, 
“ Do not ery, Adele, I believe you, and, moreover, I feel that I love you. 
I am thankful that I have not married Caroline Stanhope, for I presume she 
cannot be very different from her parents. I admit that I have been 
deceiving myself, and that I have deceived myself into a better little 
wife than I deserve, perhaps. I really am glad of my escape. would 
not have been connected with those people for the universe. We will do 
as you say; we will go to France for a short time, and you shall intro- 
duce me to your relations.” 

Before the next morning Adele had gained the vi . The colonel 
felt that he had deceived himself, that he might be laughed at, and that 
the best that could be done was to go to Paris and announce from thence 
his marriage in the papers. He had a sufficiency to live upon, to com- 
mand luxury as well as comforts, and on the whole he was now satisfied, 
that a handsome aud strongly attached wife, who brought him no fortune, 
was preferable to a marriage of mere interest. I may as well here observe, 
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that Adele played her cards so well, that the colonel was a happy and con- 
tented man. She kept her promise, and he found with her management 
that he had more money than a married man required, and he blessed the 
day in which he had married by mistake. And now to return to the 
Stanhopes. 

Although they were too angry at the time to pay much heed to the 
colonel s parting threats, yet when they had cooled, and had time for reflec- 
tion, Mr. and Mrs. Stanhope were much distressed at the intelligence that 
their daughter was not legally married. For some days, they remained 

uiet, at last they thought it advisable to come to terms to save their 
, aoe oar honour. But during this delay on their part, Adele had 
ealled upon me, and introduced her husband and made me acquainted with 
all that had passed. They stated their intention of proceeding to Paris 
immediately, and although I knew that Adele’s relations were of good 
family, yet I thought an introduction to Madame d’Albret would be of 
service to her. I therefore gave her one, and it proved most serviceable, 
for the colonel found himself in the first society in Paris, and his wife was 
well received and much admired. When, therefore, Mr. Stanhope made up 
his mind to call upon the colonel at the address of the hotel where they had 

ut up, he found they had left, and nobody knew where they had gone. 

his was a severe blow, and Mr. and Mrs. Stanhope were in a state of the 
utmost uncertainty and suspense. Now was the time for Mr. Selwyn to 
come forward, and I despatched a note to him, requesting him to come to 
town. I put him in possession of Adele’s history, her marriage with the 
colonel, and all the particulars with which the reader is acquainted, and I 
pointed out to him how he should act when he called upon Mr. Stanhope, 
which I advised him to do immediately. He followed my advice, and 
thus described what passed on his return. 

“IT sent up my card to Mr. and Mrs, Stanhope, and was received almost 
as politely as the colonel. I made no remark, but taking a chair, which 
was not offered to me, I said, ‘ You have my card, Mr. Stanhope, I must, 
in addition to my name, inform you that I am a barrister, and that my 
father is Judge Selwyn, who now sits on the King’s Bench. You pro- 
bably have met him in the circles in which you visit, although you are 
not acquainted with him. Your sister, Madame Bathurst, we have the 
pleasure of knowing.’ 

“This introduction made them look more civil, for a judge was with 
them somebody. 

“*My object in coming here is to speak to you relative to your 
daughter.’ 

** Do you come from the colonel, then?’ said Mrs. Stanhope, sharply. 

*** No, madam. I have no acquaintance with the colonel.’ 

“* Then how do you know my daughter, sir ?’ 

“*T had the pleasure of meeting her at my father's. She stayed @ 
short time with my fumily at our country seat at Kew.’ 

“« Indeed!’ exclaimed Mrs. Stanhope, ‘well I had no idea of that. I’m 
sure the judge was very kind; but, sir, you know that my daughter has 
marred very unfortunately.’ 

“* That she has married, madam, I am aware, but I trust not unfor- 
tunately.’ 


“* Why, sir, she has married a colonel,—a fellow who came here and 
told us it was no marriage at all !’ 
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“«]t is to rectify that mistake, madam, which has induced me to call. 
The colonel, madam, did hear that your daughter was at Mrs. Brad 
shaw’s establishment, and wished to carry her off, supposing that she was 
a very rich prize, but, madam, he made a slight micidliantadhad of your 
daughter, he has run away and married the French teacher, who has not 
a sixpence. He has now found out his mistake, and is off to Paris to hide 
himself from the laughter of the town,’ 

« This intelligence was the cause of much mirth and glee to Mr. and 
Mrs. Stanhope; the latter actually cried with delight, and I took care to 
join heartily in the merriment. As soon as it had subsided, Mrs. Stan- 
hope said,— 

“* But Mr. Selwyn, you said that my daughter was married. Howis 
that?’ 

““* Why, madam, the fact is, that your daughter’s affections were en- 
gaged at the time of this elopement of the colonel’s, and it was her inten- 
tion to make known to you that such was the case, presuming that you 
would not refuse to sanction her marriage ; but when the elopement took 
place, and it was even reported that she had run away, her position became 
very awkward, and the more so, as some people declared (as the colonel 
asserted), that she was not legally married. On consulting with the gen- 
tleman of her choice, it was argued thus: If Miss Stanhope goes back to 
her father’s house after this report that she is not legally married, it will 
be supposed that the colonel, finding that he was disappointed in his views, 
had returned her dishonoured upon her parents’ hands, and no subsequent 
marriage would remove the impression. It was therefore considered ad- 
visable, both on her parents’ account and on her own, that she also should 
elope, and then it would be easily explained that it was somebody else who 
had eloped with the colonel, and that Miss Stanhope had married in a 
secret way. Miss Stanhope, therefore, was properly married in church 
before respectable witnesses, and conducted immediately afterwards by her 
husband to his father’s house, who approved of what was done, as now no 
reflection can be made, either upon Miss Stanhope or her respectable 
parents.’ 

“* Well let us all know the person to whom she is married.’ 

“<To myself, madam, and your daughter is now at Judge Selwyn’s, 
where she has been ever since her marriage, with my mother and sisters, 
My father would have accompanied me, to explain all this, but the fact is 
that his lordship is now so much occupied that he could not. He will, 
however, be very happy to see Mr. Stanhope, who is an idle man, 
either at his town house or at his country seat. I trust, madam, as I have 
the honour to be your son-in-law, you will permit me to kiss your hand ?” 

“ «Caroline may have done worse, my dear,’ said the lady to her husband, 
who was still wavering. ‘Mr. Selwyn may be a judge himself, or he 
may be a lord chaueellor, recollect that. Mr. Selwyn you are welcome, 
and I shall be most happy to see his lordship, and my husband shall call 
upon him when we know when he will be at leisure. Oh that colonel, 
but he’s rightly served, a French teacher. Ha, ha, ha!” and Mrs. Stan- 
hope’s mirth was communicated to her husband, who now held out his 
hand to me in a most patronising manner. 

“* Well, sir, I give you joy. I believe you have saved my daughter's 
character, and my dear,’ added he, very pompously, ‘ we must do some- 
thing for the young people.’ 
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“*] trust, sir, | bear your forgiveness to Caroline.’ 

«* Yes, you do, Mr. Selwyn,’ said the lady.‘ Bring her here as soon 
as you please, Oh that colonel: ha, ha, ha; and it is capital. A French 
teacher. Ha, ha, ha.’ ” 

Such was the winding up of this second marriage. Had not Mr. and 
Mrs. Stanhope been much subdued by the intelligence received from the 
colonel of the marriage being illegal, and had they not also been much 
gratitied at the mistake of the colonel, things might not have gone off so 
pleasantly. I have only to add, that Mr. Stanhope, who appeared to 
obey his wife in every thing, called upon the judge, and their interview 
was very amicable. Mr. Stanhope, upon the judge stating that his son 
had suthcient income, immediately became profuse, and settled 2000/. per 
annum upon his daughter, during his life, with a promise of much more 
eventually. Caroline was graciously received by her mother, and _pre- 
sented with some splendid diamonds. ‘The judge told me that he knew 
the part I had taken in the affair, and shook his finger at me. 

‘Thus ended this affair, and Madame Gironac, when she heard how busy 
I had been in the two elopements, said, 

“Ah, Valerie, you begin by marrying other people. You will end in 
finding a husband for yourself.” 

* That is quite another thing, madam,” replied I, “ I have no objec: 
tion in assisting other people to their wishes, but it does not follow that 
therefore I am to seek for myself what I do not wish.” 

“ Valerie, I am a prophetess. You will be married some time next year. 
Mark my words.” 

“J will not forget them, and at the end of the year we will see who is 
righ and who is wrong.” 

After all this bustle and turmoil, there was a calm, which lasted the 
whole winter, I followed up my usual avocations. I had as many pupils 
as I could attend to, and saved money fast. The winter passed away, 
and in the spring I expected Lionel with my brother Auguste. I looked 
forward to seeing my brother with great impatience; not a day that he 
was out of my thoughts. I was most anxious to hear of my father, my 
brothers and sisters, and every particular connected with the family; even 
my mother was an object of interest although not of regard, but I had 
forgiven all others who had ill-treated me, and I felt that I forgave and 
forgot, if she would behave as a mother towards me. I had received 
kind letters from Madame d’Albret and Adele ; the letters of the latter 
were most amusing. Madame Bathurst had called upon me several 
times. | was at peace with all the world and with myself. At last I 
received a letter from Lionel, stating that he was coming over in a few 
days ; that he had great difficulty in persuading my brother to come with 
him, as he could not afford the expense out of his own means, and did 
not like to lie under such an obligation. At last he had been over-ruled, 
and was coming with him. 

“Then I shall see you again, dear Auguste !” thought I; “ you who 
always loved me, always protected me and took my part, and who so 
lamented my supposed death ;” and my thoughts turned to the time 
when he and I were with my grandmother in the palaee, and our early 
days were passed over in review. “ My poor grandmother, how I loved 
you ! and how you deserved to be loved!” And then I calculated what 
I might have been had I been left with my grandmother, and had in- 
herited her small property ; and, on reflection, 1 decided that I was better 
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off now than I probably should have been, and that all was for the best. 
I thought of the future, and whether it was likely I ever should marry, 
and I decided that I never would, but that if I ever returned to my 
family, I would assist my sisters, and try to make them happy. 

“Yes,” thought I, “marry I never will—that is decided—nothing 
shall ever induce me.” 

My reverie was interrupted by the entrance of a stranger, who, apolo- 
gising to me, stated that he had come to seek Monsieur Gironac. 

I replied that he was not at home, and probably it would be half an 
hour before he returned to dinner. 

‘With your leave, mademoiselle,” said he, gracefully bowing, “ I will 
wait till he returns. I will not, however trespass upon your time, if it 
is disagreeable ; perhaps the servant will accommodate me with a chair 
elsewhere ?” 

I requested that he would be seated, as there was no fire in any other 
room, and he took a chair. He was a Frenchman, speaking good Eng- 
lish, but he soon discovered that I was his countrywoman, and the con- 
versation was carried on in French. He informed me that he was the 
Comte de Chavannes. But I must describe him. He was rather 
small in stature, but elegantly made ; his features were, if any thing, 
efieminate, but very handsome ; they would have been handsome in a 
woman. This effeminancy, was, however, relieved by a pair of mous- 
taches, soft, silky, and curling. His manners were peculiarly fascinating, 
and his conversation lively and full of point. I was much pleased wit 
him during the half hour that we were together, during which we had 
kept up the conversation with much spirit. The arrival of Monsieur 
Gironac put an end to our ¢éte-@-téte, and having arranged his business 
with him, which was relative to some flute music which the comte 
wished to be published, after a few minutes more conversation, he took 
his leave. 

“ Now there’s a man that I would select for your husband, Valerie,” 
said Monsieur Gironac, after the comte had left. ‘Is he not a very 
agreeable fellow ?” 

‘‘ Yes he is,” I replied, “he is very entertaining and very well bred. 
Who is he ?” 

“ His history is told in few words,” replied Monsieur Gironac. “ His 
father emigrated with the Bourbons ; but, unlike most of those who 
emigrated, he neither turned music-master, dancing-master, hairdresser, 
or teacher of the French language. He had a little money, and he em- 
barked in commerce. He went as supercargo, and then as —s 
partner in a house to America, the Havannah, and the West Indies, 
after having crossed the Atlantic about twenty times in the course of the 
late war, he amassed a fortune of about 40,000/. At the restoration, he 
went to Paris, resumed his title, which he had laid aside during his com- 
mercial course, was well received by Louis XVIIL, and made a colonel 
of the Legion of Honour. He returned to this country to settle his 
affairs, previous to going down to ae and died suddenly, leaving 
the young man you have just seen, who is his only son and heir, alone on 


the wide world, and witha fortune as soon as he came ofage. At 
the time of his father’s death he was still at school. Now he is twenty- 
four 7 old, and has been for three years in possession of the p A 


whic 


is still in the English funds. He appears to like England 
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than France, for most of his time is passed in London. He is mt 
talented, very musical, composes well, and is altogether a most agreeab 

young man, and just fit for the husband of Mademoiselle Valerie de Cha- 
tenwuf, Now you have the whole history, the marriage is yet to take 


” 


“ Your last observation is correct ; or rather it is not, for the marriage 
will never take place.” 

“ Mais, que voulez vous, mademoiselle ?’’ cried Monsieur Gironac, 
“ must we send for the angel Gabriel for you 7” 

“No,” replied I, “he is not a marrying man any more than I am a 
marrying woman. Is it not sufficient that I admit your count to be 
very agreeable 7—that won't content you. You want me to marry a 
man whom I have seen for one half hour. Are you reasonable, Monsieur 
Gironac 7?" 

“ He has rank, wealth, good looks, talent, and polished manners; and 
you admit that you do not dislike him ; what would you have more ?” 

“ He is not in love with me, and I am not in love with him.” 

“ Mademoiselle Valerie de Chatenceuf, you are une enfant. 1 will no 
longer trouble myself with looking out for a husband for you. You shall 
die a sour old maid,” and Monsieur Gironac left the room, pretending to 
be in a passion. 

A few days after this meeting with the Count de Chavannes, Lionel 
made his appearance. My heart beat quick as I welcomed him. 

“ He is here,” said he, anticipating my question, “but I called just to 
know when we should come, and whether | was to say any thing to him 
before he came.” 

“ No, no, tell him nothing—bring him here directly—how long will it 
be before you return 7” 

“Not half-an-hour; I am at my old lodgings in Suffolk-street, so 

l-by for the present,” and Lionel walked away again. 

Monsieur and Madame Gironac were both out, and would not return 
for an hour or two. I thought the half hour would never pass, but it 
did at last, and they knocked at the door. Lionel entered, followed 
my brother Auguste. I was surprised at his having grown so tall and 
handsome. 

“ Madame Gironac is not at home, mademoiselle,”’ said Lionel. 

“ No, Monsieur Lionel.” 

“ Allow me to present to you Monsieur Auguste de Chatencuf, a 
lieutenant in the service of his majesty the King of the French.” 

Auguste bowed, and as | returned the salute, looked earnestly at me 
and started. 

“Excuse me, mademoiselle,” said he, coming up to me, and speaking 
in a tremulous voice, “ but—yes, you must be Valerie.” 

“ Yes, dear Auguste,” cried I, opening my arms. 

He rushed to me and covered me with kisses, and then staggering to a 
chair, sat down and wept. So did I, and so did Lionel, for sympathy and 


per 
“ Why did conceal this from me, Lionel ?” said he, after a time; 


time. 
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Lionel went out and left us together ; we renewed our embraces, and 
after we were more composed, entered into explanations. I told him 
history in as few words as possible, promising to enter into details after- 
wards, and then I inquired about the family. Auguste ied, 

“] will begin from the time of your disappearance. No one certainly 
had any suspicion of Madame d'Albret having spirited you away ; in- 
deed, she was as you know, constantly at the barracks till my father 
left, and expressed her conviction that you had destroyed yourself. The 
outcry against your mother was universal; she dared not show herself, 
and your father was in astate to excite compassion. Four or five times 
a day did he take his melancholy walk down to the Morgue to ascertain 
if your body was found. He became so melancholy, morose, and irritable, 
that people were afraid lest he would destroy himself. He never went 
home to your mother but there was a scene of hes on his part and 
defence on hers that was a scandal to the barracks. All her power over 
him ceased from that time, and has ceased for ever since, and perhaps 
you know that he has retired.” 

** How should I know, Auguste ?” 

“ Yes; he could not bear to look the other officers in the face; he 
told me that he considered himself, from his weakness and folly, to have 
been the murderer of his child, that he felt himself despicable, and could 
not longer remain with the regiment. As soon as the regiment arrived 
at Lyons he sent in his retirement, and has ever since been living at Pau, 
in the south of France, upon his half-pay and the other property which 
he possesses.” 

‘‘ My poor father!” exclaimed I, bursting into tears. 

“As for me, you know that I obtained leave to quit the regiment, 
and have ever since been in the 5lst of the line. I have obtained 
grade of lieutenant. I have seen my father but once since I parted wi 
him at Paris. He is much altered, and his hair is gray.” 

“Is he comfortable where he is, Auguste 7?” 

“Yes, Valerie ; I think that he did wisely, for it wasruinous travelling 
about with so many children. He is comfortable, and, I believe, as 
happy as he can be. Oh, if he did but know that you were alive, it 
would add ten years to his life.” 

“ He shall know it, my dear Auguste,” replied I, as the tears coursed 
down my cheeks. “I feel now that I was selfish in consenting to 
Madame d’Albret’s proposal, but I was y in my senses at the 
time.” 

‘*T cannot wonder at taking the step, nor can I blame you. Your 
was one of torture, ysis wes thet to others to see what you un- 

rwent.” " 
we for, weak as he was, the punishment has been too 

vere, 
Pilling ne perissapey 9 him happy now, and he will rejoice in his old 
s.”’ 

‘ And now, Auguste, tell me about Nicolas—he never liked me, but 

I forgive him—how is he ?” 

“ He is, I believe, well; but he has left home.” 

“ Left home !”’ , 

“You know how kind your mother was to him-~I may sey, how she 
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doated upon him. Well, one day he announced his intention of going 
to Italy, with a friend he had picked up who belonged to Naples. His 
mother was frantic at the idea, but he actually laughed at her, and be- 
haved in a very unfeeling manner. Your mother was cut to the heart, 
and has never got over it; but, Valerie, the children who are spoiled by 
indulgence, always turn out the most ungrateful.” 

“ Have you heard of him since ?” 

“ Yes; he wrote to me, telling me that he was leading an orchestra in 
some small town, and advancing rapidly—you know his talent for music 
—but not one line has he ever written to his mother.” 

“Ah, me!" sighed I, “and that is all the return she has for her in- 
dulgence to him. Now tell me about Clara.” 

* She is well married, and lives at Tours : her husband is an employé, 
but I don't exactly know what.” 

“ And Sophie and Elisee ?” 

“ Are both well, and promise to grow up fine girls, but not so hand- 
some as you are, Valerie. It was the wonderful improvement in your 

rson that made me doubt for a moment when I first saw you.” 

“ And dear little Pierre, that I used to pinch that I might get out of 
the house, poor fellow ?” 

“Is a fine boy, and makes his father very often very melancholy, and 
his mother very angry, by talking about you.” 

“ And now, Auguste, one more question. On what terms are my 
father and mother, and how does she conduct herself ?” 

“ My father treats her with ceremony and politeness, but not with 
affection. She has tried every means to resume her empire over him, 
but finds it impossible, and she has now turned devote. They sleep in 
separate rooms, and he is very harsh and severe to her at times when the 
fit comes on him. Indeed, Valerie, if you sought revenge, which I 
know you do not do, you have had sufficient, for her brow is wrinkled 
with care and mortification.” 

“ But do you think she is sorry for what she has done?” 

“| regret to say Ido not. I think she is sorry for the consequences, 
but that her animosity against you would be greater than ever if she 
knew that you were alive, and if you were again in her power she would 
wreak double vengeance. Many things have occurred to confirm me in 
this belief. You have overthrown her power, which she never will for- 
give ; and as for her religion, I have no faith in that.” 

“It is then as I feared, Auguste; and if I make known my existence 
to my father, it must be concealed from my mother.” 

- I agree with you that it will be best ; for there is no saying to what 
point the vengeance of an unnatural mother may be carried. But let us 
quit this subject, for the present at least, and now tell me more about 


ee 


yourself, 


" “y will—but there is Lionel’s knock ; so I must defer it till another 
ep Dear Auguste, give me one more kiss, while we are 
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THE SPEAKING SECRET. 


A TALE FROM “EL SECRETO A VOCES,”* BY CALDERON DE LA BARCA. 
By Joun Oxenrorp, Esq. 


Cuap. I, 


Aut the efforts of a court devoted to her amusement, and all the 
natural beauties by which her palace was surrounded, were insufficient to 
divert the melancholy of Flerida, the beautiful Duchess of Parma. The 
cause of this melas none of fher courtiers could fathom. 

In the month of May, when various amusements were carried on for 
the vain purpose of enlivening the sorrowful princess, Enrico, the youn 
Duke of Mantua, arrived at her court, in disguise. He had heard ia 
of her beauty and accomplishments, and had come in person to test the 
truth of the rumours which had reached him. His intimacy with Fede- 
rigo, the private secretary to the duchess, enabled him to obtain the 
introduction he required, and he brought a letter, which represented him 
as being no more than a younger member of the ducal house of Parma. 
Flerida received him courteously, but insisted that he should make no 
allusion to any project of marriage between her and the duke. Such a 
project had been under consideration, although the duke and duchess 
were personally unknown to each other, but Flerida always testified a 
strong aversion from the proposed union. 

Federigo, the secretary, was scarcely more happy than his mistress. 
He was deeply enamoured of Laura, one of the ladies of the court, and 
was beloved by her in return, but they were both forced to keep their 
passion a secret, as Laura was betrothed by her father, Ernesto, to a 
young nobleman named Lisardo. 

One of the amusements with which Flerida tried to recreate her mind, 
was the proposing of questions, the answers to which should tax the 
ingenuity of the court. She established one of these trials of skill in the 
presence of her new guest, Enrico. It was carried on in this way : 


Flerida.—Be seated : now the sun, by clouds o’erspread, 
Rather appears to peep than shine to-day, 
Here, ladies, take your places. You, Ernesto, 
Propose a question. 

[ The ladies sit on one side, the gentlemen stand on the other.) 

Ernesto.— Though my hoary head 
May well excuse me, yet it shall not serve 
To hinder your amusement. Come, attend— 
What is the test pain that waits on love ? 

You 


Flerida (to Enrico).—You answer first. 
Enrico.— I? 
Flerida,— As you are a guest, 
Your turn comes first. 
Enrico.— Two great advantages 


I find are mine—therefore, to use them both— 


* Our play-going readers will at once recognise in this piece the foundation of 
the Fuck ak an oy poarag Ye aloo yey lately played at the Princess’s 
Theatre, under the title of Love's Telegraph.—J. O. 
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I choose the torment I endure myself— 
The greatest pain in love is to be hated. 
Flora (an attendant ).— Nay, nay, | feel there is a greater pain— 
*Tis that of hating. 
Lisardo.— I say, jealousy. 
Livia (an attendant).—I vote for—absence. 
Federigo.— _ 1, for—hopeless love. 
Flenda,—I, for a love that cannot tell its grief, 
But suffers on in silence. 
Leura.— Nay, methinks 
To love and be belov'd again is worst. 
Flerida.—Sure you'll require a subtle argument 
To show that love return’d is cause for pain. 
Laura.— My reasons will explain my meaning, lady. 
Ernesto.— Now, each one state the cause of his reply. 
Enrico.—I| gave the pain of hate, and thus begin. ' 
Fabio (a servant).— Here will the wisest speak the vainest thing. 
Enrico.—Love is a star, govern’d by joy or grief; 
And hence it is the greatest pain of love 
To love without return. He who is hated 
By her he loves, has sinn’d against his star. 
There cannot be a greater grief than this ; 
For be who loves, and meets with nought but hate 
Loves against Heaven's decree. 
Fiora.— Nay, though I grant 
There's pain in being hated, ’tis a balm 
To know we suffer for the cause of love. 
Now he who, loveless, hates, must suffer, too, 
Without such consolation. Hence, the pain 
Is less of being hated, than to hate. 
Lisardo.— Those who, when hated, love, and these who hate 
Suffer an evil that is sent by Heav’n ; 
Not so the jealous man—his pain is caus’d 
By some more happy wight, who stirs his envy. 
Hence is his pain the greatest pain of all ; 
Diff ring from that the other two endure, 
As much as Heav’n is diffrent from mankind. 
Livia.— Nay, there have been a thousand instances 
Of love matur'd by force of jealousy 
But not by absence—that’s the death of love. 
Hence, ‘tis love’s greatest pain ; for if we find 
It grows more strong when touched by jealousy, 
And perishes beneath the force of absence, 
One is its life, the other is its death. 
Federigo.— He who is hated when he most adores, 
And she who, most ador’d, then hates the most ; 
And he who suffers pains of jealousy, 
And she who with the grief of absence mourns— 
All may relieve the torment they endure, 
By hoping that some happy change may come. 
Thus it is prov'd, the greatest pain of all 
Is felt by him who lives without a hope. 
Flerida-—Yet even he who lives without a hope, 
Is able to declare his hopeless state, 
And thus, in his confession, finds relief. 
But he who locks his secret in his breast, 
hens ep a painful silence round his love, 
He—he endures the greatest agony. 
He knows no hope, nor tells his want of hope. 
Laure.— Mark, he who loves and is belov'd again, 
Lives in perpetual fear—when fortunate, 
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He thinks his happiness will cease at last : 
Sometimes he fancies that he is despoil'd 
Of favours that he merits, and abhors them. 
Thus, though belov'd, the anguish he endures 
Both of the hated and the hating one. 
Heav'n knows that he abounds in jealousy. 
Yes, he who loves, and is belov’d again, 
E’en of himself, is jealous. One sole instant 
That parts him from his love, appears to him 
Lengthen’d to ages. Thus, the happiest 
Feels the suspicions of the jealous man, 
And all the pain, which absence can produce. 
His very joys proclaim his hopeless state. 
How can he hope, when nought to hope is left ? 
Then silence pains him, for his sense of conquest 
Impels him to declare it to the world. 
Thus is the happy lover fore’d to bear 
The anguish of the hopeless and the silent. 
To say he suffers no unhappiness 
Because he is belov’d, is surely wrong, 
Seeing his love is never free from danger. 
Thus he who loves, and is beloved again, 
Combines within himself the various ills, 
Belonging to the hater and the hated, 
The absent, hopeless, jealous, desperate, 
To him who speaks, and him who holds his peace. (Ali rise.) 

Flerida.—These are but sophistries to show your wit, 
And no sound arguments. 

Laura.— You speak the truth. 

And how could it be otherwise, when love 
Seeks for no other boon but a return. 


At the end of this discourse Laura let fall a glove, which all the 
courtiers around tried to pick up. Federigo, however, recognised it as a 
signal to himself, and, retaining it, placed in her hands another precisely 
similar. By the general attention thus paid to Laura, Flerida was 
evidently offended, and a tinge of jealousy seemed to be added to her 
usual melancholy. 

Federigo was not mistaken as to the import of the glove, and when he 
found himself alone, he lost no time in drawing from it @ letter, which 
the fair Laura had addressed to him. In the epistle thus clandestinely 
com she complained of ge tege ey her ee to force her a a 

ateful marriage, telling him e following day was appointed for 
signing the a inally declaring, that rather than lose him she 
won iene her life, she exhorted him to meet her in the garden at 
night. 

When we said that Federigo was “alone,” we did not mean to say 
that he was not attended by his servant Fabio, an eccentric fellow, in 
whom he placed, not wisely, the most implicit confidence. Fabio had 
closely watched his master’s movements, and was to find 
him in ecstasies over a letter, for the conveyance of | he could not 
account, as the manceuvre of the glove had escaped his observation. He 
naturally concluded that Federigo had fallen in love with some feminine 


ederigo had made, in the presence of the duchess, an indistinct avowal 
of his love for—somebody, and Flerda bogan to show a strange anxiety 
: 0 
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to discover the object of his passion. Guessing the corruptible nature of 
Fabio, she presented him with a golden chain, as an earnest of her good 
intentions, and ordered him to use every exertion to satisfy her curiosity. 
All that she could at present learn from him was, that his master was in 
the habit of communicating with a mysterious correspondent, after some 
unfathomable fashion, and that, on the recent receipt of the letter, he had 
uttered exclamations, which showed the delight he anticipated from an 
interview with his beloved that very night. 

This interview, for some reason or other, the duchess was determined 
to prevent; and, therefore, sending for Federigo, she gave him a letter 
directed to the Duke of Mantua, and ordered him to depart with it 
immediately. The poor secretary was in despair at an order so unexpected. 
He had been raised to the summit of felicity by the prospect of speaking 
to Laura, and now his hopes were to be dashed by a sudden journey 
from Parma to Mantua. Fortunately his friend, the disguised duke, sug- 
gested a remedy for the difficulty. He told him that, being himself the 
Duke of Mantua, there was not the slightest occasion to quit Parma. 
Federigo had only to slip the letter into the duke’s hand, keep himself 
out of Flerida’s way during the night, meet Laura according to appoint- 
ment, and take back an answer to the duchess in the morning. ‘Thanks 
to the circumstance of the Duke of Mantua being at Parma in disguise, 
nothing was easier than extrication from a dilemma which had at first 
appeared so formidable. 

Our readers will probably have guessed ere this the cause of Flerida’s 
melancholy. The fact is, she was desperately, though secretly, in love 
with her secretary, Federigo, and the knowledge that he loved another 
was a cause to her of the most acute torment. At the same time, so far 
was she from divining the object of his passion, that she began to make 
Laura her chief agent, in frustrating his plans. Yes, that very Laura, 
who had appointed to meet Federigo, did Flerida set to watch for the 
ady who should come to the place of assignation. 

Of course, the good duchess, Flerida, was grievously deceived, for 
Federigo, whom she thought safe on his road to Mantua, and Laura, 
whom she had appointed guard for the occasion, met as comfortably as 
possible at the appointed time, and exchanged their portraits amid mutual 
protestations of love. 


Cuap. II. 


THe next morning, Federigo obtained the letter from the Duke of 
Mantua, and, with all the coolness in the world, presented it to Flerida, 
pretending that he had just returned from his journey. This assurance, 
and the fact of his presenting the letter, completely staggered his servant, 
Fabio, who knew perfectly well, that though his master had got into the 
carriage the preceding evening, he had not progressed a mile from the 
palace, before he turned back again. He stated this fact to the duchess, 
and revived her uneasiness, though it was perfectly inexplicable how 
en had been able to bring a letter from the duke, without going to 

ntua, 

Keeping up the delusion of the journey, Federigo, in the presence of 
the duchess, placed in Laura’s hand a letter which he mtr a to have 
brought from a lady of the Mantuan court. Of course, our readers 
know it could not have come from any one of the kind, and, of course, 

conjectured, that it was written by Federigo himself. It 
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contained a plan by which the lovers might converse together, even in the 
wresence of a third party, without fear of detection, and Laura having 
er Flerida declare her suspicion, that Federigo had not gone to 
Mantua the night before, began to study the plan in good earnest, 
thinking it was time to warn the secretary of his peril. Being quite 
alone, she said, taking out the letter :— 
To warn him, I will once more read the plan, 
Which he has sent, and understand it well. 
(Reading) “ Whene’er you would address your words to me, 
First make a signal, witi: your handkerchief. 
Thus fixing my attention ; then take heed 
Whate’er may be the theme of your discourse, 
The first word that occurs in ev'ry sentence 
Must be for me; the rest will be for all. 
Your meaning I shall afterwards interpret, 
By aptly joining all these opening words ; 
The same rule holds, when J shall make the sign.” 
Truly an easy and a subtle plan ! 
Yet ‘twill be difficult to place the words 
So as to suit all hearers. Still, once more 
lll read the plan. 
Enter Lisarvo, 
Lisardo (aside.) — There’s Laura with a letter, 
In which she seems absorb'd ; the high respect 
I bear her, will allow no jealous fears, 
But yet an idle curiosity 
Prompts me to see what can amuse her so ; 
If I could read the letter unobserved 
Laura.—Ha! Who is that? 
Lisardo.— I, Laura. 
Laura.— Woe is me! 
Lisardo.— How is it you are agitated thus ? 
Laura.—I am not agitated. 
Lisardo.— Nay, the hue 
Upon your cheek, the crumpled note you hold, 
Confess the fact. 
Laura.— The signs, which you observe 
Both in my colour and the paper here, 
Interpret better; they are not produced 
By fear, but by the anger you arouse, 
Insulting with suspicion my fair fame. 
You dare to steal upon me unawares ? 
(Aside) The world shall see, the way to cure a fault 
Is to complain one self. 
Lisardo.— No, Laura; no, 
I do not doubt you ;—and to prove the trust 
My love puts in your noble qualities, | 
I ask you without fear that you will hide 
The truth,—what is that paper ? 
Laura (tears it up and scatters it.)—'Tis a paper, 
Borne by the air in pieces most minute. 
Your question was as empty as the wind, 
And so the wind will aptly answer it. 
Lisardo.——Nay ; but I will regain it from the wind, 
To which you have delivered it. 
Laura.— Not so. 
The letter’s innocent—there’s not a word 
But may be join’d and read. It is my honour 
That loudly calls for punishment on you, 
F or your most vile suspicions. 
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Lisardo 


Lisardo- 


Laura 


Lisardo . 


llerida 
/ F 
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Iernest 
hile 
Berne 
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Liusardo 
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You shall not have it. 
Ente 
What's this, Lisardo 7 
_ L.; 
Gti, it 
Navy 
( rie ‘if i ) ‘ 
— ‘ j j ) pil I 
lave vou been too pre 
With vour fair cousin ¢ 
With 1 
What strange event ist 
I mt rit, as 
Yes. f 
You recollect, a minute 
Since here you left me v 


Good. 
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Ave. but mine— 
Laura.—The wind has, you see, borne the toy away. 
You are no husband, that you dare so much. 


No husband, but vour lowe v. and your kinsman ; 


And I will join the pieces of this snake, 
Which in its character retains its venom. 


No, ne this 


letter 


Wii 


Plac CA 


Is now an adder at my feet. 


eyes , 
lis mine, 


ich you call a snake— 
her foot on the yneces. 


Although it dares to bite among the flow’rs. 


Ihe endenvours lo move her from the spot —she 


llinder not. 


Desist. 


Envesro, Frenipa, beprnico, and Fasio. 


wira what is this ? 


it is too much. 


with all carefulness, 


ne with all strength. 


Sul 


'T'o [1 SARDO, 


Are you angered — 


4 
. 


| lo LAURA, 


our future lord 2 


Whence this dispute 4 


faras | know. 


With Ceha's lete 


My wounded p ide. 


‘| hat vou 


1) 


vk 


Ww 


, 
‘ 


)’ 


Now my wrones 


rom much. 


scarce has past, 


hand. 


| do. 


vith a letter, lady— 
* 


callon you to avenge 


iy hear me, gracious lady, 


he cause of this appeal, 
Aud lear me, father, hear me all around ; 


"Tis my desire when I bestow a voice 


Upon the secret, lock’d within my heart, 


, 
» (aside ).— 


That all should listen 


| Lakes out her handkerchief. 


I must mark her speech, 


Ernes'o.— Proceed, my Laura, quick. 


Laura.—] LER | DA. thou whose most resplendent beauty 


And join the opening words —for that's the sign. 


IN—only to be match'd by thy fine wit ; 
INF OR\MED—of my deep love and of my duty 


ALREADY 


Flerida.— Most true 


That is the 


Laura.—TWAT - 
YOU— will not wonder, bere your form has ever 
REMALINED—a sojourner within my heart. 


HERE—here 


Ernesto.—Command ) 


lady, thou must surely be. 


but w hy remind me of the fact ? 
Fedrrigo (aside.)—* ¥ erida is inform'd already”"—good! 





urport of the op ning words. 
I should seek your aid, most gracious lady, 


, | say, it is imprinted yet. 
our voice-—whence did your tears arise ? 
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Federigo (aside.)—“ That you remain'd here”— that's her meaning plain. 
Laura,—SPEAKING—of one who has offended me 
WITH —such discourtesy, my tears are wrong. 
YOU R—words, Lisardo suited not a lady — 
LADY—lI say, I am not yet your wife. 
Lisardo.—’ Twas you who did the wrong to both our loves. 
Flerida.— None speak but Laura. 
Fedcerigo (aside,)— “ Speaking with your lady.” 
Laura.—OF¥ —this foul insult, which against my fame, 
TH{S—man has uttered, pray what must I think ? 
SHE’S—surely lost to honour, who no more 
JEALOUS—of her renown, can bear such wrong. 
Lisardo.—W hat if I found her poring o'er the letter, 
And when I ask'd to look, she tore it up. 
Ernesto.—I say she did quite right in tearing it. 
Federigo.—* Of this she’s jealous”—thus I follow her. 
Laura.—MI\ND—you impress this truth upon your soul, 
NAME—not Lisardo as my husband, lady. 
ME—you may chance to see a corpse, but yet 
NEVER—the bride of him who does me wrong. 
Ernesto.—Come, have you no apology to offer ? 
Lisardo.—Indeed, I’m very sorry. 
Ernesto.— Silence, bah! 
Federigo (aside. )—“ Mind, name me never’—that is what she said. 
Laura.—H &—who so mad with his discourtesy, 
W HO—ere he earns the title of a husband, 
FOLLOW S—a course so opposite of right— 
YOU —tell me all, what will he venture next ? 
Lisardo,—Nay, my fair Laura, I confess my error ; 
Let jealousy excuse me. 


Ernesto.— Fine excuse! 
It proves you guilty, 
Federigo (aside.)— “ He who follows you.” 


Laura.—IS—it, I ask you seemly, thus to show 
YOU R—jealousy—nay, judge the case yourself, 
GREATEST—of all the ills that Heav'n can send, 
ENEMY—to my peace are you, Lisardo. 
SEE—I accost you in all seriousness. 
ME—you may love, yet let not passion blind you. 
THIS—is the firm intention of my mind, 
NIGHT —nor bright day shall see me speak with you. 


This instance will suffice to show our readers the ingenious contrivance 
by which the lovers carried on intercourse in the presence of the whole 
court, without a single soul guessing their meaning.* The first 
who practically felt the result of the correspondence, was poor Fabio; for 
his master, rw rset of his treachery by the words, “ He who follows you 
is your greatest enemy,” threatened to put him to death, and wired 
bably have carried his threat into execution had he not been prevented by 
his friend the Duke of Mantua. ‘ 

Fabio was a shrewd, suspicious fellow, but it was invariably his fate 
never to hit on the exact truth. Endowed with a faculty which seemed 
made for the express purpose of contriving or unravelling an intrigue— 
a cloud of mystery perpetually obscured his mental vision, when he would 
inquire into ‘the secrets of his master. Of the plan which the lovers 
had arranged, he had not the slightest notion; and therefore when he 


* The portion of the dialogue given to Laura in the extracted scene, is rendered 
less faithfully than might be desired; but I hope the difficulty attending the choice 
of words to commence every line, will serve as a sufficient excuse —J. O. 
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found his master acquainted with the truth, he attributed it to a talk- 
ative propensity on the part of his patroness the duchess. Nay, when 
next he had an interview with Flerida, he did not hesitate to upbraid her 
with want of good faith, and to tell her that he would no longer play the 
part of spy on her account. Nev ertheless, she managed to worm out of 
him the information that Federigo possessed a portrait which might 
throw some light on the subject of his amour. 

This information gave Flerida a cue for a new plan. She summoned 
Federigo to her presence, and with that blind confidence in Laura, which 
she had always manifested, posted her at the deor of the apartment to 
event any one from over-hearing the conversation, When the secretary 
hid entered the room, she accused him of a treasonable correspondence 
with the Duke of Florence, and avowing that he had papers belonging 
to this correspondence concealed upon his person, ordered him to deliver 
them up immediately. The affrighted Federigo protested his innocence, 
and offered her his keys, his papers—and also, unwittingly, the ease which 
contained Laura’s portrait. ‘This he instantly drew back, and attempted 
to conceal, but Flerida, with the instinct of a jealous woman, perceived 
that it was the very prize which she sought A contest ensued between 
the duchess and her secretary, which must have terminated in favour of 
the former had not her treacherous friend Laura feigned to step in to her 
assistance. This artful young lady rushed into the room, and upbraided 
Federigo for not showing a more ready compliance with the request of the 
duchess. Snatching the picture from his hand with feigned indignation, 
she managed to substitute for it the portrait of himself, which she had re- 
ceived the night preceding, and placed the latter in Flerida’s hand. The 
duped duchess, who had expected to solve a world of mystery, by dis- 
covering the portrait of Federigo’s mistress, was completely petrified on 
finding that she had only a likeness of Federigo himself. She carried it 
off, it is true, by bantering him as a Narcissus dying of self-love, but she 
felt that she made a marvellously ridiculous figure. 


Cuap. II. 


Ir we have crept through the two preceding chapters we shall gallop 
through the third. 

Laura, fretted by the jealousy of Flerida, and somewhat jealous of 
Flerida herself, for she felt that a duchess was a rival not to be despised, 
sent a letter to Federigo, in which she invited him to meet her on a cer- 
tain bridge which lay between the park and the palace, and offered to 
elope with him, The delighted Federigo applied to his trusty friend, the 
disguised Duke of Mantua, for a passport into his dominions and a safe 
shelter, a request, which it need scarcely be told, the duke readily granted. 
Unluckily, his conversation was overheard by the indefatigable Fabio, 
who came to Flerida with two important facts, viz.—the plan of the elope- 
ment, and the real rank of Enrico. 

The consequence of Fabio’s disclosure was, as might be expected, a 
serious impediment in the way of the lovers’ escape. In the first place, 
Flerida made old Ernesto believe that Federigo was going to fight a duel, 
and despatched him to the secretary with the commission of detaining kim, 
and of arresting him in case he should endeavour to quit his apartment. 
This order was executed with the aid of a chosen body of guards. In the 
next place, Flerida, still anxious to discover the object of Federigo’s pas- 
sion, sallied out by night to the trysting-place, where the first person she 
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found was her own faithful Laura, who as usual, was at no loss for an ex- 
euse. With the admirable coolness which belonged to her peculiarly 
ingenuous nature, she declared that she was on the watch for the interest 
of the duchess, being too zealous in her cause to wait for particular orders. 
Had Federigo remained snugly locked up, the secret would have remained 
locked up likewise; but the secretary, with infelicitous luck managed to 
effect his escape, and entering the palace-garden mistook Flerida for 
Laura, and addressed her in language that left her in no doubt as to the 
manner in which she had been so grossly deceived. 

What did the enamoured, jealous Flerida do, when she discovered that 
her beloved secretary, and her confidant Laura, had been making her 
the victim of their stratagems for the last two days? Why, she gene- 
rously joined their hands, to the small delight of Lisardo and consoled 
herself by marrying Enrico, Duke of Mantua. Thus did deceit and 
treachery successfully work their way in the good Duchy of Parma, and 
the world was marvellously editied by the tale of 

THE SPEAKING SECRET. 





‘HE WILL NA’ GANG HIS GAET, MITHER. 
SCOTTISH BALLAD. 
By J. E. Carpenter, Esq. 
He will na’ gang his gaet, mither, 
He's ever by my side, 
He’s early an’ he’s late, mither, 
I maunna bid him bide; 
My spinning-wheel gaes slowly 
When Jocky’s by the door; 
His lot is nae so lowly, 
Though we are very poor. 
Yet he'll na gang, &c. 
He came thro’ simmer sun, mither, 
He comes thro’ winter's snow, 
Oh! say what’s to be done, mither, 
He plagues your lassie so ? 
There’s not a flow’r in blossom, 
The frost is in the ground ; 
There’s a whirlin’ in my bosom 
As the weary wheel gaes round. 
He will na’ gang, &c. 
You’re smiling at your Kate, mither, 
(Oh whees can Jocky hide) 
If he'll nae gang his gaet, mither, 
In troth I'll bid him bide : 
He’s bought a wee bit ring, mither 
(Nae let me hide my face), 
An’ early in the spring, mither, 
Ie'll take me fra’ the place. 
He’s early an’ he’s late, mither, 
He’s ever by my side, 
If he'll na’ gang his gaet, mither, 
In truth I'll bid him bide. 
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THE DANUBE AND THE NILE.* 


Ir is essential in order to fully appreciate the importance of the steam 

navigation of the Danube, to have seen the state of isolation in which 
some of the pe ople still remain who dwell upon its borders. In Wal- 
lachia, in Servia, in Bulgaria, and in Moldavia, there are neither stage- 
esashes nor any thing but the rudest conveyances, and what is desig- 
nated as a great road is often a mere line, traversing a soil that is all dust 
in dry weather, and impenetrable mud during the wet seasons. The 
Danube itself is the most majestic of all the navigable rivers in Europe. 
“ Neither the Rhine, so much sung by the Germans,” says M. Marmier, 
«nor the Rhone, often more be: wutifal than the Rhine, have the same 
character of majestic and terrible grandeur ; and the pale rivers of the 
north, the ‘Torneo and the Volga, do not present throughout their vast 
extent the aspect of so profound or sO Imposing a solitude.” 

How long has this —— stream, this “ king of the European rivers,” 
as Napoleon termed it, been neglected? Yet in the middle ages it was 
the high-way between i East and Central Europe. The Crusaders, 
under the Emperor Conrad, and the Emperor Frederick followed _ its 
course, and the rich merchants of Cologne and Ratisbon plied its giant 
expanse. It was not till the conquest of Constantinople by the Turks, 
that the vast steppes on its banks became so many battle- fields, and it is 
only with the tt of the Osmanli power that it has again, and under 
new and most promising circumstances, become once more one of the 
world’s high roads. Truly, as M. Marmier remarks, on such a stream, 
watering so many different countries, a steamboat is not a mere instru- 
ment of commerce, it is a means of civilisation and of bringing into re- 
lations with one another half-barbarous people, who have hitherto dwelt 
in an isolation fatal to their improvement and to their amelioration. 

Before arriving at Linz the Danube is closed in by dark wooded 
mountains, and its navigation is rendered extremely difficult by rocks and 
rapids. At the entrance of this rocky district 1s the Castle of Werfen- 
stein, which resisted for two hundred ° years the Imperial power. Beyond 
are the ruins of Durrenstein, where Le opold detained Richard Coeur de 
Lion prisoner. Beyond this again the extensive and picturesque ruins of 
the castle in which dwelt the ‘revolie d sons of Hadmar of Kuennering. 
In every direction, indeed, crumbling walls and dismantled towers are 
seen, and fierce medieval traditions are connected with each of them. 
But if these castellated ruins are surpas ssingly picturesque, the magni- 
ficent convents that occupy the summits of the distant hills are the most 
imposing objects to be seen probably on any river. That of St. Florian 
is said to be the most ancient in Austria ; that of Molk, constructed on 
the site occupied in the twelfth ce ntury by the Castle of Saint Leopold, re- 
sembles a vast palace. This convent was mulcted by the army of Napoleon 
in fifty thousand quarts of wine per diem. There are also the convents 
of Neubourg and Gottweihe, with respective traditions and unrivalled 
sites, 


It is needless to stop at Vienna, the city of good and happy subjects, 
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who, seated in the Sperle, with bottles of Mehlspeise before them, and 
the sound of an orchestra conducted by Strauss, father or son, are ha pil 
indifferent to the discussions of the parliaments of France and Englaad. 
In fact, the point of the steeple of St. Stephen's is alone visible from 
the Danube, but by an arrangement peculiarly Austrian, between Nus- 
dorf and the Prater, from whence the Lower Danube steamers take their 
departure, there is no communication. Going up or going down, the tra- 
veller must make his appearance at the central station of the Austrian 
yolice. 

Below Vienna, the Danube is at first little attractive in a picturesque 
yoint of view, but highly so in an historical. The plain is passed where 
the haughty Suleiman pitched his splendid tent, where Sobieski came a 
century and a half afterwards to save the empire, and here also are 
Essling and Lobau, so memorable in Napoleon’s campaigns. But not 
the least interesting object is the church of Pretronell, erected in the 
tenth century by Constantine, destroyed by the Avars, and restored by 
Charlemagne. The four towers of a strange-looking ruin, standing 
upon a round hill, announce the approach to the city of the Hungarian 
Diet, Presburg. Proud of their liberty, and their enfranchisement from 
an Austrian police, that laxity of manners is now first seen which may 
be said to attain its maximum at the Hungarian capital itself. 

Beyond Presburg several small towns are successively passed ; Raab, a 
city of the eleventh century ; Komorn, with a prison fortress ; Gran, dis- 
tinguished by its noble cathedral, beyond which, plains of peculiarl 
Hungarian monotony stretch away to where the royal city of the Magyars 
occupies the two banks of the river ; Pesth, with its noble quays, remind- 
ing one of Bordeaux, on the one side ; Buden with its ramparts, and 
arsenals, and palaces rising up the hill side almost abruptly out of the 
river, and towered over by the volcanic looking Blocksberg; on the 
other, but we cannot afford to be detained, even by Buden with its 
fine old buildings invested with so many historical reminiscences, or its 
younger and more commercial sister, Pesth, proud of her beauties and 
ier progress, her Hungarian nobility and nationality, and full of hopes 
for the future. M. Marmier notices in terms of just condemnation the 
little decency observed at the hot springs ; the bette! to pass which the 
poor man alone pays toll—emblematic of the national condition where 
all the burdens fall upon the serf—and what he terms the unpardonable 
unbecomingness of Miss Pardoe’s religious statements made in reference 
to the city of the Magyars. 

It is not till the traveller gets beyond Pesth, that he enters into the 
real spirit of the Danube. Every thing then is upon a large scale, the 

waters are deep and wide, the plains vast and interminable, the moun- 
tains rugged and lofty. He feels that he is entering upon new countries, 
and among people slowly emerging from a half savage condition. M. 
Marmier is but half a traveller. He begins by grumbling at the onset, 
when it would have been quite time to have done so at the conclusion. 
At night a plank was drawn from out of the sofa that ran round the 
cabin. This, he complains, was each person’s bed, and upon this, hard as 
it was, it was impossible to sleep from the snoring of gormandising 
Austrian functionaries, and wine-bibbing Hungarian barons. lf M. Mar- 
mier had told the Kelner to lay his bed on the deck, he would have had 
fresh air, sound sleep, and dreams, to which the pure skies of these lati- 
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tudes and the wide and boundless expanse by which the traveller is sur- 
rounded, invariably give a tone of pleasing solemnity. 

M. Marmier was not insensible to this influence when awake ;— 

“ The navigation of the Danube,” he says, “ often disposes to melancholy: 
The long reaches of sand, the beds of rushes where the murmur of the 
wavelets mingled itself with the sighing of the wind, the wide desert plains, 
through which the impetuous stream is ever working new thoroughfares, the 
sudden fogs that fall so suddenly like a dark veil upon the river, have a strange 
aspect, that astonislies ind subjugates the traveller's imagination.” 

This result is, in f2ct, common to the navigation of all large and lonely 
rivers, especially im case of a first navigation, where mystery lends its aid 
to the enchantment of uatural scenery. It is a feeling that is almost en- 
tirely dissipated by the presence of shipping, but M. Marmier has ana- 
lised its nature most superficially. Passing Kaloutscha, the seat of the 
second prelate in the kingdom, Mohaez, whose name alone makes the 
Hungarian shudder, is attained. M. Marmier neglected tv see what is 
most interesting at this spot, the portrait of the unfortunate Louis IL, 
the most beautiful boy it is possible to imagine, and a large picture of the 
battle, with the young king perishing in a swamp in the foreground. 
They are both in the bishop's palace. 

Beyond Mohacz is the redoubtable prison fortress of Peterwardein, 
which was held for two centuries by the Turks. An Englishman shud- 
ders involuntarily as the boat glides by its dark ramparts, black-looking 
bastions, and innumerable strongholds; but the shudder is as well kept 
to one’s-self. Peterwardein is one of the chief places of those well-known 
military colonies, which extend from the Adriatic to the Carpathian 
mountains, 

Semlin is another military colony, but of a very miserable character, 
neither good inns nor shops are to be met with, there is nothing but 
soldiers in long coats plying about in boats, to relieve those miserable 
sentinels who are to be seen perched up on a kind of platform in the 
marshes, perpetually fanning away the mosquitoes. The treadmill must 
be a treat to such a service. But close by is Belgrade, of sanguinar 
renown, M. Marmier hastened, on arriving at the first of the Turkish 
cities, to visit the Pasha. 

“It was,” he says, “ that courageous and unfortunate Hafiz pasha, who lost, 
at the battle of Nizib, his rank of Seraskier and the glory of his preceding 
campaigns. ad © ad lle isa man of sixty years of age, straight 
and robust, with a noble open physiognomy ; he wore a blue surtout, but- 
toned up to the chin, a silvery beard fell upon his breast, and his head was 
covered witha red fez, adorned with a large blue tassel of silk. He approached 
us smiling, shook hands with M. de Saint-André (French consul), and without 
any preamble invited us to partake of his dinner, in a tone so affectionate that 
it was impossible to refuse him.” 

This is not a bad portrait of Hafiz, and M. Marmier found that the 
worthy old general was as passionate after geographical knowledge as 
he has always been after every kind of information. 

Below Belgrade is Moldava, a mere station, and at this point the river 
opens like a great lake, to be almost immediately shut up amidst the 
vast limestone precipices and rocks which constitute the “Iron Gates.” 
M. Marmier relates all the popular legends and traditions which are 
associated with certain points in this sublime river pass. The oft re- 
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iterated story connected with the isolated rock at Baba-Kai, the fabulous 
swarms of mosquitoes that issue from the cave of Gol-u-bash or “the 
head of the lake,” and he does not fail to notice the cave, where, in 1691, 
the gallant Hartman, and, in 1788, Major Steen, sustained long sieges 
against the Turks. But he does not appear to have visited the cave per- 
sonally, which is a large vaulted cavern, capable of holding five hundred 
men conveniently. Count Zichyni’s new road is on the left bank, while 
traces of T rajan’s old road are visible to the right, where is also a slab on 
the face of the rock, with supporters and a brief inscription, but of eon- 
siderable interest. TR: CAESARE* AVS: AUGUSTO: IMPERATO: 
PONT: MAX: TR: POT: XXXV° LEG: IliI- SCYTH: ET YV. 
MACEDO. 

Orsova brings with it a discussion about the gipsies, or cigainis 
as they are called on the Danube, where they are divided into classes and 
are all slaves. M. Marmier mistakes Mr. Borrow when he supposes 
that that eccentric, but clever writer exposes, like every one else, the cor- 
rupt morality of these people. Mr. Borrow argues in favour of the general 
morals of these dispersed and fallen people. In the Danubian provinces, 
according to M. de Kogalnitchan, who has written a history of these 
singular people, when there is a dispute between husband and wife, the 
mother seizes one child by the legs, the father another, and they bang one 
another with the babies as if they were sticks! 

Poor M. Marmier is lost in Wallachia, no diligences, no malle postes, 
no hotels garnis, not a restaurant by day, nor a bed by night. M. 
Marmier ought to have begun by Asia Minor and finished with Moldavia 
and Wallachia, and he would have imagined the Danubian to have been 
heaveuly provinces. In these countries you get rooms over the house of 
an innkeeper, who is at once vintner, butcher, baker, and cook. Any 
thing more is mere luxury, any thing less is so much deprivation, a depri- 
vation which is daily met with in the East, except during the short 
sojourns which the traveller makes in the great towns, where he can 
generally procure bread, meat, and wine. 

Once passed the Iron Gates, the Danube flows along over the ruins of 
Trajan’s Bridge, through a low and level country over which the snowy 
summits of the Balkan can be occasionally perceived in the distance. 
Bulgaria, inhabited by an honest and industrious people, is on the one 
side, Wallachia and Moldavia, the abode of nondescripts, spendthrift 
Boyards, Russian officers, would-be fashionable ladies, Jews and Turks, 
and runaway Europeans of all nations. The natives are almost only met 
with in the country places. There are, however, many remarkable sites 
in this part of the river. Such are Nicopolis, founded by Trajan ; Wid- 
din, the seat of a pasha, he who destroyed the Janissaries ; Kustchuck, 
and on the opposite bank Giurgevo, one of the principal cities of Wal- 
lachia. Beyond Silistria is Ibraila, whose disasters claimed a tribute from 
Lord Byron, and beyond that, the great port of the Danube, Galatz, 
which M. Marmier describes well, when he says, that it resembles more 
a long encampment than a city. Commerce here is, however, consider- 
able, and, with our new tariff, will increase prodigiously. It is out of 
jealousy of Galatz and Ibraila, that the Russians hold possession of the 
Sulina mouth of the Danube, the only one that is navigable to vessels of 
above eight feet draught of water, and where a town is rapidly rising up 
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under their auspices. This sovereign possession of the outlet, and the 
outlet only, of a river which has a European course of three hundred 
and seventy-nine geographic miles in length, is an anomalous thing —an 
act of usurpation—which must be condemned by every lover of justice 
and well-wisher of the human race. 

The passage of the Sulina, the possession of which by the Rus- 
sians is. in fact, like holding Austria by the nose, is a different affair 
now-a-days to what it used to be when the Austrian steamers were com- 
manded by English seamen. Captain Everson never hesitated to pass 
the bar, on the river side of which M. Marmier appears to have been, b 
his own admission, detained most unnecessarily. Varna, to which the 
steamers next proceed, with its wide spreading fortifications, its arro 
minarehs, and its red roofs, looks at a distance like a large and handsome 
town ; but land and there are the same narrow and tortuous streets, the 
same crumbling houses, and the same scarce and torpid population that 
characterises the generality of Turkish towns. Well may Marmier 
wonder with all who have visited this frontier fortress of the Osmanlis, 
what it was that so long detained the Russians before walls in which it 
would not take a day to etlect a practical breach, with guns properly 
served. 

M. Marmier does not indulge in much that is new in regard to Con- 
stantinople. The dogs, the dirt, and the narrow streets annoyed him, as 
they have done, and will probably yet do for many years to come, other 
steamboat travellers. It would appear that to the first- mentioned 
nuisance of the City of the Sultan has been legacied the duty of carrying 
out the prohibitions of the Koran to the last extremity. The Sublime Porte 
M. Marmier declares to be any thing but sublime, and in the headless 
serpents of the Atmeidan he saw the decadence of the triple crown, won 
from Europe, Asia, and Africa, by the Osmanlis of old. The new British 
embassy is described as possessing the severe and veiled physiognomy 
which befits the exacting and crafty policy that reigns within. The 
Russian embassy is described as being at once a citadel of war and an 
Imperial palace, while the French embassy is a pretty pleasure house 
which, with its light gallery opening upon the Bosphorus, appears to have 
no other purpose than enabling its occupant to enjoy the breezes of the 
sea, and the *‘ perfume of orange trees.” 


“ Cemeteries constantly increasing in extent and invading the space occu- 
pied by the living ; ruins at every step, huts of wood closed by the mistrust of 
jealousy to both air and light. Here the suburb of Galata, only approached 
by steep and rocky pathways like broken steps, up which stone, water, and all 
the provisions of prime necessity are painfully borne on the backs of asses 
and mules (still more frequently on the shoulders of sturdy Armenian porters); 
higher up, the streets of Pera, where three men cannot pass abreast ; then 
along the golden horn, the hideous quarter of the Jews with its miserable huts 
drawn close to one another, its rags hanging out of the windows, its inhabitants 
still dirtier than its rags ; and the quarter of the Greeks ; the Fanar, where 
those intrigues are carried on which have given for nearly a century so many 
cruel masters to Wallachia and Moldavia, and which now offer a formidable 
support to Muscovite ambition ; everywhere an appearance of constraint, of 
fear, of decrepitude, a testimony (real or false) a seen, here and there, 
alone some fine mosques and a few marble fountains, erected for the wants of 
the people by the munificence of the Sultans, is what at once astonishes and 
afflicts the eye of the stranger who first penetrates into the interior of Constan- 
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tinople, with the fabulous and dreamy expectations of seeing a great Oriental} 
city.” 

M. Marmier is delighted with the French packets. True that they 
were only established at an immense outlay, and that their receipts have 
never yet equalled their expenditure ; but there are expenses which “a 

at nation” ought to be prepared to make, and these are proclaimed to 
be of that number. The French flag is by means of these armed steam- 
boats constantly exhibited “as a signal of protection to the populations 
of the Levant.” These packets carry passengers and not merchandise, 
and M. Marmier imagines that this gives a prestige in their favour among 
Orientals which is not granted to the trading packets of the Austrians 
and English. “ The Turks,” says M. Marmier, * have been struck with 
a respectful astonishment for the nation which can send large and beau- 
tiful steamers to convey a few letters (passengers omitted) and (carry) the 
despatches of an ambassador.” This is a mere illusion. The Turks do 
not entertain more respect for the French boats than for those of Austria 
or of England. This illusion, however, costs several hundred thousands of 
frances every year, notwithstanding the passengers and the post office. 

That which gives to travels in the East so great a superiority over those 
made in other countries, is the magical reminiscence of olden times which 
gleams upon the miserable sterility of modern days. M. Marmier justly 
remarks upon Mr. Turner's attempt to prove the fabulous character of 
the charming tradition of Leander’s feats of love, that the world is full of 
people who cannot bear that an illusion should be perpetuated, and who 
conceive that they are accomplishing a most meritorious act, if they can 
replace an amiable fiction by a prosy argument. But he comforts him- 
self by the thought that a tradition sung not only by the poets of anti- 
quity, but by those also of the middle ages, will still live when the name 
of the sceptical English archeologist shall have been long forgotten. 

Upon the defences of the Dardanelles, M. Marmier remarks, with 
great justice, that they are not so solid as their vastness would lead one 
to believe. The pasha receives, or, what is the same thing, makes an- 
nual charges for the repair of these fortresses, but all he does is to white- 
wash the towers and the crevices in the ramparts, to set his conscience at 
ease. Plasterings up of this kind occur elsewhere than in Turkey. 

Passing Tenedos, “ notissima fama Insula dives opum,” the traveller 
attains Smyrna, “il fiore del Levante,” as the Italians call this half- 
European port. Not having the dread of any dogmatic wissenschaftliche 
Jahrbiicher to deaden traditional enthusiasm, M. Marmier requested to 
be conducted to the spot where Homer passed his infancy. It is almost 
unnecessary to say with what success, but if it is frequently asked for, 
we have no doubt that the Ionians of Smyrna will as readily find the 
site as the Latin monks of Palestine have found others of equally doubt- 
ful authenticity. French trade, says M. Marmier, has been superseded 
at the first commercial city of the Osmanlis by German and Swiss manu- 
factures, brought by the Trieste and Danube steamers, but what of this 
so long as the flags of the non-commercial French packets protect a 
sympathising population! If French commerce has declined, even in 
what are so peculiarly French objects of commerce, fashions and per- 
fumery, M. Marmier congratulates his readers that what he calls “notre 
action morale” is as satisfactory as ever. 

There are, however, trifling blemishes always present in a Frenchman 
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where the cosmopolite importance of the great nation is in any way im- 
pugned. To a perfection of style which has not been approached since 
the days of Chateaubriand’s and De Lamartine's Oriental peregrinations, 
M. Marmier adds a greater command of historical resources than belonged 
to either of those distinguished but dreamy travellers. The passage 
through the Archipelago and the visit to Rhodes brings out these trea- 
sures of study and research to great advantage, and their perusal might 
bring a blush (if that were possible) upon the cheek of some of our own 
undisciplined, butterfly tourists. 

Cyprus, a perquisite of the Grand Visir, and farmed out by him to the 
highest bidder, offers but a lugubrious picture ; even the French consul 
is found to bea very serious person, profoundly intimate with the misery 
of the country. M. Marmier has by this time become fully pln 
like every other unprejudiced traveller, that the so-called reforms of the 
Turks are so much dust thrown into the eyes of the diplomatists, on the 
Bosphorus, their operation in the provinces being not only null but never 
intended. The historical episodes connected with Beyrut are given in 
less bold relief than usual ; M. Marmier is more happy when he comes 
to describe the warm colours of the climate and scenery of Syria. 

Arrived in the latter country, M. Marmier regrets not to have it in 
his power to stop in one place with an Ansarian, in another with an 
Ismaelite, elsewhere with a Mutuali, of invoking the hospitality of a 
Druse, or sitting in sympathy with a Maronite priest, but Chekib Effendi 
was, he says, to the infinite satisfaction of the magnanimous English 
consul, Colonel Rose, devastating the whole country with the ferocity of 
a wild beast. “ The English,” says M. Marmier, “have declared war 
against the Maronites, not from hatred of the people but from hatred of 
French influence.” Indeed petty consular jealousies and an unworthy 
sentiment of religious oppression, annihilate for a time the poet, the phi- 
losopher, and the philanthropist at the ancient port of Syria, leaving 
nothing on the surface of the Styx that has swamped these general cha- 
racteristics of our traveller but angry and unjust recriminations against 
England and Russia, intermingled with the usual and stereotyped Parisian 
appeals to the magnanimous duties of France in all that concerns ‘the 
progress of generous, liberal, and civilising ideas.” 

Great preparations were made at Beyrut for the land journey along 
the coast. The Beduins, M. Marmier says, no longer restrained by the 
strong government of Ibrahim, have resumed their ancient practices, 
but accompanied by three officers of the Belle Poule, several other Eu- 
ropeans and a guard, “they passed numbers of these formidable Arabs, 
who were kept at a distance by the ‘superb’ attitude of the party.” On 
this sandy road M. Marmier treads closely in the footsteps of De Lamar- 
tine, every thing is couleur de rose, and occasional sentiments are inter- 
mingled with Scriptural and historical allusions, in a manner that is pecu- 
liarly French. The Khan of Khudr, near Sarepta, is not so-called from 
St. George, but from Khudr Elias, being near the spot where tradition 
says the prophet met the poor widow who was collecting wood for her 
own and her son's last repast. At Tyre a Greek bishop, or archbishop, 
M. Marmier will have it, shocks the party by seeking for indemnification 
for a night's hospitality, but with “a just Catholic pride,” he continues, 
“we repeated to one another it is a Greek archbishop.” Strange it is, 
that in every country, religion, which ought of all sentiments be the 
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most liberal, generous, and forgiving, is ever the most narrow and un- 
sparingly om 

Sidon and Tyre are great names, and the Frenchman eloquently de- 
fends the holy feeling of respect for such from the sneers of the utilita- 
rian travellers of the day. “ There are persons,” he says, “who laugh 
at that curiosity which takes us into distant countries, to seek the spot, 
often very problematical, where any great event took place, the last muti- 
lated letters of an inscription, the road followed by an army, the vestiges 
of which were effaced many hundred years ago. But that curiosity 
springs from the most noble instincts of our nature. It is a virtuous 
sense of admiration, by which, without reflecting upon the motives and 
without a wish to discuss their origin, we allow ourselves to be carried 
away as the traveller is by the light that he sees in the night time shining 
from afar. One wishes to see these deserted shores, these ruined cities 
where the generations that preceded us have accomplished one of the 
phases of their destiny, and when there should not remain a stone of 
their monuments, when one should only see instead of the temples and 
the porticoes sung of by their poets, a naked and desolate land, the desert 
of Palmyra, the spot where Troy was; no matter, the aspect of the place 
ennobles the thought. A salutary lesson remains fixed to a soil made 
illustrious by the genius of man or devastated by his passions, and a 
beam of its ancient glory arrives through past centuries to our own 
bosoms.” 

It is to be regretted that such praiseworthy — should require 
defence, but unfortunately the number of persons is daily increasing who 
are so carried away by the vortex of every day trifles, to the exclusion of 
loftier sentiments and susceptibilities, as to deem every thing that is not 
positive, useful, or available, to be folly and vanity. Alas, the poet king, 
at whose sources* we are just arriving, long ago taught us that the vanity 
is not with one class only. 

From the magnificent plain of Acre, ever destined to be the field of 
battle of each new conqueror of Syria, our travellers passed by another 
plain, that of the tribe of Zabulon, to Dio Cwsarea and Nazareth. M. 
Marmier, carrying the love of identification of the past with the present 
beyond what is warranted by a proper scepticism, is ready to receive the 
local legends of the Latin monks without even ademur. Thus is he in- 
troduced to the table at which our Saviour supped the last time with his 
disciples on their departure from Nazareth to Jerusalem. It is curious 
that he should make the remark that Nazareth is not mentioned in the 
New Testament, when Jesus of Nazareth is from the first an appellation 
of the Lord’s. The scepticism of Dr. Robinson in regard to these monk- 
ish sites, M. Marmier goes so far as to designate as the “ pride of reason,” 
but Dr. Robinson never rejected a tradition unless it was unknown to the 
natives; it then naturally appeared to him to rest solely on the authority 
of the good monks. At Mount Carmel we have a repetition of the 
legends made familiar in this country by Mr. Elliot Warburton, Arrived 
at Jaffa, the question of the poisoning of the sick by Bonaparte is brought 
up, as an absurd history only received in the present day by the “ Punic 
faith” of the English. But if the sick were not poisoned, Thiers admits 
(Hist. de la Revolution Frangaise, t. x. p. 410) that Bonaparte ex- 
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ressed to the doctor, Desgenettes, the wish that they should be so put to 
death, and therefore as far as the general himself is concerned, there onl 
remains to be discussed the different degrees of criminality between the 
wish and the execution of the deed. 

Our travellers proceeded across the plain of Saron, the land of promise 
of Isaiah, to Ramleh, the renowned tower of which M. Marmier says 
travellers must hasten to see, or it will soon be crumbled to the ground. 
« The Turks repair nothing, not being able to raise themselves from their 
moral ruin, how should they be expected to concern themselves with 
material ruins ?”” M. Marmier, notwithstanding Dr. Robinson's length- 
ened and learned objections, believes in the identity of Ramleh and 
Arimathea, and in this point we agree with him. 

The convent of Ramlch, strange to say, did not manifest any greater 
degree of hospitality towards our chivalrous Roman Catholics than to 
other less favoured travellers who have preceded them. The party actually 
could not obtain a bit of bread at this monastery so notorious for its 
churlish rudeness. Nor was they reception by the terrible Abou Gosh 
much more satisfactory. The Highland chieftain had a carpet spread for 
the party at the threshhold of his house, and treated them to coffee, 
grapes, and water. But still the impression left by this veteran tribute- 
collector—the terror of a travelling Titmarsh—was, on the whole, pleas- 
ing and agreeable to the Frenchmen. ‘ Abou Gosh,” says M. Marmier, 
‘‘is a very amiable brigand, one of those brigands who make the orna- 
ment of an opera and the fortune of a romancer.” Poor fellow, he is 
now in the less amiable clutches of the Turks. M. Marmier identifies 
Abou Gosh’s residence at Kuriyat al Enab with Anathoth, the birth-place 
and home of Jeremiah. Robinson places the site at Anata, near Jeru- 
salem, and apparently with more justice, for the place in question was, 
according to Josephus, only twenty stadia from the Holy City. 

Ascending the hills that domineer over the Valley, so called, of the 
Turpentine Trees, gray walls, towers, and then a dome were seen to rise 
out of fields of sand. As when Eustace approached the ancient capital 
of catholicism, his postilion first cried out “ Roma!” so M. Marmier’s 
guide exclaimed “Jerusalem !” and the party followed him in profound 
silence. ‘ Not one of us,’ says the Frenchman, “could have added a 
word to such a name.” 

Once within the holy city, M. Marmier alludes, in tones of natural re- 
gret, to the disputes of the several religious communities, Roman, Arme- 
nian, and Greek, which so frequently disturb the peace that ought to 
exist undisturbed under the shadow of the sacred porch. 

“ As to the Protestants,” he says, “their efforts to obtain a footing in the 
Holy Land have as yet been totally unsuccessful. Their episcopate, richly 
paid by Prussia and England, has not obtained tie slightest importance, and 
their missionaries, with the large allowances made to them by the Biblical So- 
cieties, have made no converts. If Protestantism is still destined to extend its 
conquest in any direction, I do not think that it is in the East, where every thing 
that there is innate in the popular tendencies, is radically opposed to the arid- 
ity of this scholastic dogma. It is also a thing far too audacious, to go and 


repudiate miracles upon the soil of miracles, and to abolish the worship 
of the Virgin, between the grotto of Nazareth and the manger of Bethlehem.” 


When the members of the Scotch deputation went in search of Golgo- 
tha, not finding it, they comforted their religious prejudices by expressing 
the pleasure that was derived from reflecting that the turf that was stained 
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with the blood of Immanuel, and the rocky tomb where he lay, are left 
unprofaned by the followers of a blind and wicked superstition. 

M. Marmier, on the other hand, comforts himself with at least a more 
amiable and pleasurable feeling, that he embraced the actual stone on 
which the cross lay when our Saviour was for our sakes nailed to it, and 
he carries his enthusiasm so far as to relate that a Protestant geologist 
having visited the spot, and having for a long time’ contemplated the 
cleft in the rock, became a convert to the Romish church. ‘The visit of 
a Roman catholic to Jerusalem presents us with a form of ceremony ob- 
served by pilgrims which is worth extracting. At each station it is to be 
observed they chaunt a hymn or recite a prayer, thus— 

‘At the Chapel of the Flagellation, the hymn, ‘ Trophawa Cruci Mystica;’ 
at that of the prison, ‘Jam Crucem propter llominem;’ at that of the distri- 
bution of garments, ‘Ecce nune Joseph Mysticus ;’ at that of Saint Helena, 
‘Fortem virili pectore landemus omnes Helenam;’ at that of the Holy 
Cross, ‘Crux fidelis inter omnes ;’ at that of Calvary, ‘ Vexilla regis pro- 
deunt; at the Stone of Unction, the ‘Pange, lingua; at the gate of the 
Monument of the Holy Sepulchre, ‘ Aurora lucis rutilat.’ ” 


But at the [oly Sepulchre itself, “ they remain motionless and dumb, 
the hands joined, the head lowered, heart and mind confounded before 
the majesty of the Saint of Saints.” 

The olive trees on the Mount, M. Marmier is prepared to believe to be 
the identical trees under the shade of which our Saviour reposed ; and 
he visited the site of the tree that revolved with the sun to shade the vir- 
gin and the child. M. Marmier’s pilgrimage almost revives in us indeed 
all the interest of those of the middle ages, when the pious wanderers 
used to visit the tree upon which Zaccheus ascended to see Jesus go by, 
the fig-tree on which Judas hung himself, the altar upon which Abraham 
was about to sacrifice his son, and the very stones by which St. Stephen 
suffered martyrdom. 

M. Marmier never loses, as we have before gently intimated, an oppor- 
tunity of ridiculing or calumniating the English. Strange thing that 
they are the only visitors to the Holy Land, to raise their voice against 
whom, Frenchmen and Americans forget all the various nations by whom 
they are surrounded, and all the associations and reminiscences sanctified 
by age or by holiness! No English writer is turned aside at every step 
in the Holy Land to consider what the French or Americans have done 
there, except it is to quote in terms of admiration a passage from Cha- 
teaubriand or Lamartine, or to give the authority of the learned Robin- 
son, but M. Marmier ridicules in a mass all English Oriental tourists. We 
can truly say, as far as we are ourselves concerned, however, that we never 
heard of four Te hiring for four pounds English, fifteen Arabs 
to guide them to the Jordan, who had no right to act as guides ; allowing 
them to steal sheep from the poor peasants on the wayside for their ac- 
commodation, and then standing by and allowing their i any to be 
sabred in their presence by the sheikh of the district, out a hand 


lifted in their defence or a word spoken in their favour. Three officers of 
the chivalrous Belle Poule, we are to suppose, were also present upon 
this gallant occasion. 


Returning to the coast at Jaffa, our travellers proceeded southwards to As- 


calon, where a version of Lady Stanhope’s explorations is given, which is 
than the explanations given by her 


actually more creditable to that sig 
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physician. At Ascalon they obtained Arab guides to conduct them along 
the coast to Egypt, in six days, at the expense of a hundred and thirt 
iastres (or about 1/. 6s.) for each camel, and one hundred piastres (1/.) 
tribute for the Bedouins. This, he says, was accomplished by letting the 
Arabs know that they were not Englishmen. We suspect the Arabs did 
not require to be informed of that fact. The latter appear, indeed, to 
have made veritable ninnies of the august travellers. Some Bedouins are 
described as coming to them to claim their tribute, agitating their lances 
and guns in the most terrific manner. Others came in more humble at- 
titudes, on foot, naked, and unarmed. To these latter desperate claim- 
ants of tribute, who stated that they had received ten francs (paras ?) 
from an English traveller, the Arabian guide addressed himself in the 


following language:— 

“* The English,’ he answered, gravely, as he caressed his beard with the satis- 
faction of an orator who feels himself in the vein (‘with the complacency of a 
wily sheikh who is laughing in his beard,’ M. Marmier ought to have said), 
‘the English might, if they liked, give two dollars a head to the Bedouins. 
They had nothing better todo. But we were French, and the French do 
not travel so. They are the friends of Syria, and of Egypt. The Pasha— 
when they go to see him—presents them wita his best pipe, and Mehemet Ali 
invites them to be seated on his divan. They have their pockets full of letters 
of Cadis and of firmans of the Grand Signor. If the slightest injustice is 
committed towards them, they have it in their power to send to the village 
where they have been offended a whole army of Kawasses. Their Sultan 
commands more soldiers than there are branches of palm-trees in Egypt, and 
they lave in every town consuls, whose feet the Beys are too happy to kiss. 
When Frenchmen are met with on the road, you can only humbly ask them 
for a present; if they grant it, Allah be praised ; ifthey refuse it, take it with 
resignation. When they have an idea in their heads, nothing in the world can 
turn them from it; and when they give an order, the devil himself is obliged 
to obey them.’ ” : 

M. Marmier tells us that this discourse is written en premier Paris, 
It is, indeed, richly adapted for the Badauds des Boulevards. We can 
positively see the old sheikh before us, making his oration to the naked, 
miserable beggars in the desert, while four august Frenchmen are waiting 
to listen complacently to the praises of their nation, thus pompously deli- 
vered before so respectable an audience. 

Arrived at Cairo, M. Marmier says ;— 

“The streets do not give to the stranger the same deception as those of 
Constantinople; so splendid from without, so narrow and miserable within. 
The streets of Cairo are, it is true, for the most part, tortuous, dark, imbedded 
sometimes the one into the other, like the alleys of a labyrinth, and traversed 
in certain places by subterranean prey where one cannot do better than 
give one-self up to the sagacity of the donkey ; but they are clean, regularly 
watered and swept; and in the place of the frightful paving of Constanti- 
> and of the stone ladders of Galata and Pera, we find a level and firm 
soil, on which we can walk without fatigue. The houses which border 
the streets are also generally higher and better built than those of the capital 
of Turkey. Every moment the eye rests with pleasure upon a facade covered 
with arabesques, upon a window surrounded by a wooden trellice-work, which 
by the lightness of its details and the elegance of its structure, makes one forget 
the jealousy which has placed this barrier between the interior of the house 
and the curiosity of the passenger. A little beyond is a fountain of marble 
sculptured on its whole surface by a skilful hand,—there a mosque, whose 
majestic porch and deep arcades fill one with admiration. Above its vast pre- 
cincts rises a minaret, ornamented with charming carvings and lace-like balco- 
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nies, less imposing in its aérial elevation than the spire of our Gothic cathe 
drals, but often not less graceful.” 


M. Marmier ridicules the English for travelling at their leisure across 
the desert, and, arrived at Cairo, he comments in equally ill-natured sar- 
casm upon the haste and hurry of the overland journey. After a peep at 
Mehemet Ali, of whose vivacious and intelligent countenance, the fire of 
his discriminating eye, and clever and animated conversation, M. Marmier 
speaks in terms of just appreciation—after showing that Egypt owes 
its modern civilisation to France and Frenchmen, and after being drag- 
ged, nolens volens, up the Pyramids, by rude Arabs, our travellers floated 
down the Nile to Alexandria in a sailing boat, which they hired in pre- 
ference to the steamer, crowded with disagreeable Englishmen. 

Of Alexandria and its environs M. Marmier says ;— 


“ The environs of Alexandria, so arid and infertile a century ago, are now 
refreshed by the waters of the Mahmudiyah, and diversified by gardens which 
excel by their smiling aspect the verses which an Arabian poet formerly con- 
eal to them. Important works have also been carried on in the interior 
ofthe town. The Turkish quarter has been enlarged and the streets widened, 
The Frank quarter, which in 1824 only contained a few habitations of humble 
aspect, is in the present day one of the greatest ornaments of Alexandria. A 
long street full of store houses, and a spacious square bordered by handsome 
houses, are now to be seen. The best of these houses are inhabited by the 
consuls of the great powers, who appear to be assembled in these precincts 
like the members of a permanent congress, to preserve the government of 
Mehemet Ali under the net-work of European diplomacy, But the net-work 
is not so strong but that the skilful viceroy occasionally breaks through the 
bondage imposed upon him. In addition to this, every thing connected with 
European life is met with at Alexandria; printing-offices, reading-rooms, 
fashions and tailors of Paris, Austrian hardware, and the habits of luxury of 
rich merchants, and the different idioms of the states of the north and south. 
The European physiognomy radiates even into the Arabian and Turkish 
quarters of the city. Europe has taken possession of Alexandria by its po- 
litical relations, by its commerce and its science. It is from these that it will 
spread over Egypt and arrive in India.” 

The manner in which the elements of European civilisation are classi- 
fied, Parisian fashions and tailors before the rich merchants, is curious ; 
and that commerce and science have to reach India from Alexandria is 
still more so. “This city has a long history !” exclaims M. Marmier, 
‘and in that history we read three names that shook the world—Alex- 
ander, Caesar, Napoleon.” ; 

“ They assure us,” Clot Bey relates an Arab to have said, “ that at the 
hour of his death (Napoleon's), away upon a rock in the vast ocean, 
where twelve kings of the Christian countries had succeeded in chaining 
him down, after having sent him to sleep by a potent drink, the warrior 
who surrounded him saw his soul re upon the edge of his sword.” 

The French, M. Marmier finishes by telling us, are much loved and 
highly esteemed in a country ‘in which the English have left the same 
impression which they leave everywhere.” We do not know what im- 
pression that is, but we know by experience that neither Turks nor 


Arabians esteem any Frank the more for what he may say against 
another European vation, although they are always ready to avail them- 
selves of these unfortunate jealousies, which neither serve. the pu 

of general civilisation, nor do they attach honour or respect to the indi- 
vidual who keeps them alive. ; 
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ih THE BEGGAR'S GIFT; OR, LOVE AND CHARITY. 


; BY CHARLES HOOTON, ESQ. 
| L. 
; Isabel bestows her daily Charity on the Beggar at the Church Door. 
) Beside a grey church walla beggar lay— 
Old Misery pining at Religion’s knee— 
; Beseeching all who inward went to pray, 


God's love to win by acts of charity. 


The shadow of old tears was on his cheek, 
The channels of a stormy grief gone by: 
Rough cradles they, where pitiful and meek 

Poor new-born sorrow in its youth did lie. 


And lingering yet, there shone in either eye 
A secret dew heart-sweated in its mould, 
That, when sweet pity bent consolingly, 
Grew to a thunder-drop, and downwards roll’d. 


More blest is gratitude than human gold! 

And pearls less pure than tears of thankfulness: 
Drops that a sudden sunshine doth unfold, 

Bright living rain that only falls to bless. 


Yet some in silken pomp pass’d on, nor deign’d — 
Sweeping the holy pavement’s dust behind — 

To hear what voice of sorrow thus complain’d, 

As though no more it meant than means the wind; 


The empty wind that speaks unmeaning speech 
To midnight trees a-tremble in their sleep. 

Unknowing tongues of grief have pow’r to reach 
Remoter heav'ns than earth from heav'n is deep. 


And some look’d down in scorn, and pass’d within, 
Flattering the selfish soul with soothing thought 
That Want the daughter only is of Sin, 
And better than encourage sin, give nought. 


These on themselves ask’d blessings manifold: 
No heav’nly answer in their bosoms burn’d. 
The fireless altars of their hearts were cold, 
And wrapp’d in clouds th’ insulted god return’d. 


But there was one who daily gave, and made 
Her gift the soul and life of every day: 
A gentle child in gentle white array’d— 
Flow’r of her mother’s spring, while life was May. 


ee ee 


She look’d, indeed, a bud upon a rose, 

She and her mother—gentle both and mild: 
Who newly sees them, smiles, and newly knows 
The mother once was but her own sweet child. 


And what she gives is given with such calm grace, 
Her looks are richer and more soul-divine 

Than e’en her gifts. The beggar, in her face, 
Daily beholds some bright immortal shine. 


And hope and faith glow in his aged eyes: 
Such messengers, he thinks, come not unsent. 
They are but wanderers from the nightless skies,— 
‘ Spirits that suffer earthly banishment. 











The Beggar's Gift; or, Love and Charity. 


Heav’n hath its missionaries; souls who thread 
These pathless wilds and fastnesses below: 

Leaving a track of light where’er they tread, 
And man less sad and evil as they go. 


And she, young Isabel, to him appears, 
As one of these so innocent and sweet: 
For no acquaintance yet with human tears 
Her heart has made, nor with earth sins her fect. 


Had one, celestial shining, come each day 

To help his age and smooth his hard distress, 
One seraph of the sun in pearl’d array, 

He had not deem’d him more or she the less. 


Such wond’rons power have truth and gentleness! 
His night look’d smiling on her rosy dawn, 

As changing clouds that blushingly caress 
The orb that lights for them anew the morn. 


II. 
Isabel is beloved, and by whom. 


It seems a foolish fancy, yet ’tis mine, 
That flow'rs new peeping onthe doubtful skies 
Do by their beauty ask the sun to shine, 
Wherefore he kisses then their golden eyes. 


And in his love arrays them in all hues 

That live dissolved in his essential beams; 
And on them airy perfumes doth diffuse 

As such bright things of beauty best beseems. 


*Tis thus the beautiful of women born 

In speechless asking, and unbreath’d desire, 
Turn to the sun of love’s unclouded morn, 

And catch their brightest tinges from his fire. 


And thus I ween it was with Isabel; 
The heart that pity feels is loving too: 

Yet was she loved, O deeply loved, and well! 
Long ere her eyes or heart the secret knew. 


To see, but speak not, or to speak unheard; 
To speak alone when none are by to hear,— 
Distrusting e’en the whisper of a word, 
Such is the love of those who love in fear. 


To linger oft in timid heart around,— 
To gaze as on some deep abstracted book, 

To feel the heart go down in thoughts profound, 
And lose one’s very soul in every look. 


To know not from day, nor hour from hour,— 

All days and v1 gay one sweet thought— 
And very life absorb'd by that pow’r— 

This is to love indeed as lovers ought. 


The youth was of an old and line: 
Yet in himself more noble than his name, 
Although its veins ran in that mine 
Whence men dig jewels of their father’s fame. 
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And beauties who shed sunshine in the hall, 
More gay than rival silken tapestry. 
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And he was rich, and Isabel was poor: 
Alas, what woe of heart these riches cost! 
Unequal they. What need the world say more 
‘To wither up the buds of love like frost? 


Curse on the world’s cold winds, and on its wealth! 
On pride that would the free affections tame, 
"Tis hard for honest love to love by stealth, 
And snatch a moment’s bliss as though ’twere shame. 


Most in young hearts unbias‘d nature speaks; 
‘The same eternal truths on each pure tongue: 

Man's chain of sordid gold, too brittle, breaks, 
While nature's viewless links are ever strong. 


III. 
The Lovers meet in Solitude and in the Night. 


They met, But to escape the hateful eyes 

That would have watch’d malign, ’twas only then 
When utter darkness swallow’d up the skies 

And blinding shades confounded earth and men. 


In starless nights, when clouds, a gloomy train, 
Fled o’er the heav'ns like palls; when moons were dark; 
When boisterous winds shriek'd loud, and drenching rain 
Kept the lone watch-dog coil’d within his ark, 


When trees were leafless, or when snows came down, 
When frozen grass was crisp beneath their feet,— 

When redden'd lights betray’d some distant town, 
And fields were all a desert, then they’d meet. 


In secret and in sorrow thus they met; 
"Twas love and sorrow most perversely join’d; 
For while their mortal eyes with tears were wet, 
Love made an Eden for th’ immortal mind. 


Why may they meet not in the suns of noon, 
And walk in light, as love itself is light? 
Rove hand in hand along the fields of June,— 
Amid all brightness they themselves most bright? 


It matters not,—they heed nor rains nor wind, 
Nor missing stars, nor darkness, cold, nor snows. 

The soul hath eyes when other eyes look blind, 
While love, tenacious, best in deserts grows. 


As o’era magic disc in vapours shrouded, 
Futurity’s dim images are past,— 

Before those viewless scenes so drear and clouded, 
Pale pictures of their future lives were cast. 


That prophet-seer, the mighty, hopeful soul, 
Threw back the curtain’d Now, and gently fond, 
Bade the sad mists before their eyes unroll, 
And show’d the primal Paradise beyond. 


O land of jove and’joy! Oholy mount 

To whose fair sides their nightly dreamings tend! 
The glories of thy skies no eye may count, 

Nor heart tumultuous, where thy blisses end. 





Thus on the lamp of Hope we spend life’s oil; 
Still wasting ever as tis ever fed; 

Yet still diffusing light upon our toil. 
Until the labourer at his task falls dead, 
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IV. 


his Love. 


Upon an headland by the ocean, stood 
A grim old tow’r, ’mongst tow'rs as is some tree 
Whose mighty bulk dwarfs down the noblest wood, 
And carries ages out of memory. 


From its sea loop-holes, it was lift so high 
Above the level border of the tide— 

You might a distant perfect ship descry, 
When they below not e’en the sails descried. 


Sometimes a cold, grey mist envelop'd it, 
Drifting attracted from some mountain near; 

Or the wet fish-hawk on its top would sit, 
Mistaking it for granite, bleach’d and bare. 


It bore no mosses, for they grew not there; 

Scowl’d down to death by daily storm and blast; 
Its harden’d face met healthfully the air 

That had for ages ina stream rush'd past. 


If playful Time a stone hurl’d down the steep, 
No ear might to the bottom catch its Aone ; 

The eye saw but the plunge into the deep— 
Mere motion, amid silence most profound, 


Yet, worm’d and carious, like a deep-sea shell, 
As ‘twas without, it was enamell’d fair 
Within ; and had its echoes, like the swell 
Of the wild waters ever lashing near. 


There dwelt old Molas, father of the youth 
Who loved, and was beloved by, Isabel: 

Dwelt silent there, a heartless man, uncouth, 
As doth some savage lone in lonely cell. 


A man he was, by none admired—not one: 
Nor son, nor wife, nor friend, could call him friend. 
The names of Father, Husband, both were gone, 
And of pale friendship long he’d seen an end, 


The topmast of a sunken ship at sea, 
Alone above the level of the wave, 

Stands not more single than in life stood he— 
Sad mark that all of worth had found its grave. 


“Youth!” said he, to his son, in scorn and hate, . 
“ Mistake not me, thyself, nor her—thy friend :— 

Though action’s thine, life is but one with Fate, 
And Fate hath destined thee another end. 


“ Think not that. darkness covers love, or shrouds 
Unseen thy joyless meetings in the gloom ; 

No heart of love can hide itself in clouds, 
Nor in the deepest breast itself entomb. 


“It is a thing of actions, thoughts, and looks; 
It speaks without the tongue it doth not need: 
The daily features are its open books . 
Where all who know the alphabet may read, 


“ In thine I see the conscious shame and guilt 
Of love unhallow’d and unsanctified : 

For Passion’s venom on thy heart hath spilt 

Th’ eternal drop that never may be dried. 
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Old Molas, the Father of the Lover, addresses himself to his Son upon the Subject of 
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“Who, of my name, before, forgot all pride 

And stoop’d so low as thou to pick up nought? 
I would have torn my heart out, and defied 

My very soul, nor such a love have sought! 


“ The meanest rascal might have won as good, 
Since asking for and having are the same, 

Where poverty conjoins with common blood 
To stamp a woman worthless, e’en in name! 





“ Thou, of a stainless line the only shame! 
Who would a peasant wed, a trivial thing, 
Thou might’st for me have ruin’d without blame, 
But never to this home as wife shall bring! 


“ Renounce her now—at once—thy vows unsay— 
Such oaths, so made, are merely chaff and dust. 

What thou hast sworn by night deny by day, 
Nor ask, till dying, if the Heav’ns be just! 


“Refuse me, and I'll own thee son no more ; 
Thy promised heritage elsewhere bestow ; 

My house and heart alike shall bar their door, 
And thou with poverty may’st link thy woe !” 


As looks a god-man while defending truth, 
Or Justice shielding Virtue, bloody dyed, 

So look’d and felt that mild heroic youth, 
When boldly to his father he replied. 


V. 
The Lover replies to his Father and defends his Love. 


“ There is no glory of the earth complete: 

Our heavenliest rainbows dip into the dust: 
The very stars go down beneath our feet; 

And Time's long cycles heap but rust on rust. 


“ And love for one doth breed another’s hate; 
Love passes not unstain’d however bright: 

As sharpest shades are ever found to wait 
Where most the object stands in purest light. 


“ I do defend my love, and mine: and all 
Their loves who ever loved, or love, as I; 
And for my witnesses, behold, I call 
The blest authorities of yonder sky. 


“If one clear freedom, more than others, be; 
Inviolate one charter of the soul, 

It is that choice of loves shall most be free, 
Nor bend before the breath of man’s control. 


“ All despot rights of ts I deny; 

All judgments and disposals of all friends: 
Alone between my Love and me doth lie 

The sealing of that bond which never ends. 


“T tell thee that no father hath a voice, 
Nor mother, brother, sister, friend, nor foe, 
To bid me here or there select my choice— 
Man for himself must choose his weal or woe. 


“I do not wear thy heart within my breast; 
Thy thoughts and feelings in my own sole mind: 
How dar’st thou, then, assume to udge the best 
Where I my life’s first joy may surest find? 
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“ Whom thou would’st choose, perchance would I reject ; 
As thou detestest whom I most esteem : 

Each, for himself, in this is most correct, 
Though my reality is but thy dream. 


“ Nor wealth nor rags have ought to do with love. 
Beauty and virtue may be rich or poor: 

Mere earth-distinctions both;. which, far above, 
All hearts that truly love will nobly soar. 


“ Her ringless fingers and her empty hand, 
How far do I prefer to all thy store! 
Thy promised heritage, thy home, thy land; 
And would, though these were tripled o’er and o’er. 


“Thy frowns I heed not, nor thy friendless door: 
Thy threats, thy hatreds, nor thy punishment: 
Secure that love is happiness, though poor: 
And life is glory where the heart’s content!” 


VI. 


The Beggar appears at the Marriage Feast, and gives Isabel an unexpected Portion. 





And years are pass’d. Nor more the Beggar lies 
Beside the holy wall, as once he lay, 

Beseeching them call’d Christians, in his cries, 
To turn his night of misery to day. 


Raised from the dust, the Beggar’s gone away: 
Or to the dust his weary dust is giv’n: 

Life’s fire extinct, and sunk in ashes gray, 
And ended all the strife wherein he'd striv’n. 


And Isabel and he she loved, were wed. 

Their lot seem’d poor: but on that festive night, 
Behold, a Stranger came, as from the dead, 

To make that time of speechless joy more bright. 


“Blest youth !” said he, “ thou much hast sacrificed, 
And nobly cast of wealth away, to gain 

The worthy, gentle heart that most thou prized, 
And love so true as thine shall prove not vain, 


“The world thinks Charity a barren tree 
That bears no fruit, up-reddening to the sun: 
Thou otherwise shalt know. Behold in me 
The labourer of that field thy wife hath won. 


“Tam the beggar, old, and scorn’d, and poor, 
For whom, in angel days of youth, untaught, 
She, of her charity, unto the door 
Of yon old church her daily blessing brought. 


“ I mark’d her well—I throve on what she gave: 
Tt ths’ kar pam ae sho Avagah one: Sa 
God bless’d her gifts; sends me 
Thy lives from want, and prove that He is just. 
“The bread she cast upon the waters then; 
The seed she sow’d om heer divine, 
Now, as her marriage-gift, rns again, 3 
“And tonne the water of this feast to wine! 
The Beggar then upon the table laid 
More gold, as portion for fair Isabel, 
Than he, the youth, had miss’d to gain the maid, 
‘Or that harsh father in his tow’r could tell. 
And all love devoted, end as well! 
And ty bear ever such-like fruit: 

this to all who love and I tell, 
They'll never reap who not the root. 








THE SACRO MONTE OF ORTA. 
BY THE AUTHOR OF “ ECHOES FROM THE BACKWOODS.” 


Ed allor sulle cime orientali 
Rosseggiavan leggare nugolette, 

FE spuntavan del sole i dolci strali, 
Qua e la indorando le contrarie vette; 
Ed i fiotti del lago or dianzi eguali 

S’ increspavano al tocco delle aurette, 
E nel lor fasto signorile e vago 

L’ isole risplendeano in mezzo al lago, 
. a J 
= . . : 

Cola s’ innalza, e sta bene dicendo 

Colossale un effigie i lidi amati: 

L’ effigie del Pastor, per cui d’Arona 
Benedetto nel mondo il nome suona. 

Strvio Pettico—San Carlo, 


Our next object being a visit to the Sacro Monte at Orta, a ride over 
the Col di Colma to the Lake of Orta was preferred to retracing our 
steps to Romagnana by the carriage road. That point being settled, the 
bill had to undergo the same process, and of course to be disputed. When 
did ever Italian bill pass uncontested? After cutting off sundry lire for 
common imposition, we arrived at 


Allogiamento per il signor ammalato, 23 lire. 
Which was all fair enough; then followed 
Danno della malatia, 10 lire. 


But this was too bad. The invalid’s lodging had been put at the 
highest price, including the use of hot water which had been supplied in 
little leaden ewers, doing duty alternately for “shaving or coffee- 
pots,” but it was rather too “ bare-faced” a proceeding to make a cha 
for “ the damage which the unfortunate invalid did to the hotel,” by not 
being able to eat, and which is the literal translation of the last item. * 

However all was satisfactorily settled, and it was a lovely morning, 
when the somaro made its appearance to receive its fair freight, and 
just as we had fancied that all the waiter tribe had been paid, a diminu- 
tive “nondescript,” to be found in most Italian locandas, by the sobri- 
quet of “ Piccolo,” made his appearance, and demanded to be remem- 
bered; poor fellow, he was the personification of “no one’s friend,” and 
Piccolo for every one it was. 


Piccolo qui, 
Piccolo la, 
Piccolo ai, 
Piccolo no, 
Piccolo—Subito! 


He thanked us for the small coin he received, and, as he deposited it in 
the pocket of his ragged nether garments (his wretched legs were worked 
to a r im runping messages); he clearly expressed an opinion 
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as to the advantage of being ill and taken care of; he never had been 
ill, he said, and imagined it must be very pleasant to lie in bed and have 
nothing to do ! 

At last we got under weigh—passed the Campo Santo painted in 
fresco, and the still more pleasing chapel of Loretto, where, leavin 
the high road, we turned to the left, and began to ascend throug 
a forest of chesnuts. The magnificence of some of these trees was 
very remarkable, and their picturesque old stems were of enormous 
girth. We soon arrived at the quarry from which the pillars for 
the portico of the church on the Sacro Monte were hewn. Large 
columns, pedestals, &c., were lying about in the brushwood and brambles 
on either side of our path; the difficulty of transporting them would 
naturally be very great, but our guide informed us that whole communes, 
however, would literally “ put their shoulders to the wheel,” should any 
movenient take place to get them up. Several small and picturesque 
way-side chapels were passed, embosomed in trees, and now and then a 
village; from the summit of the Col is a grand view of the peaks of the 
Monte Rosa. 

A beautiful descent of two hours and we debouched upon the Lake of 
Orta— decidedly the most lovely of Italy’s lovely lakes—in the midst floats 
the Isola Julia; it wants the grandeur of the Maggiore and the wildness 
of the northern parts of Como, but nothing could exceed the charms of the 
view that presented itself on all sides as our barcarole paddled us over to 
the island. From the water a flight of steps and a long gallery led to the 
church, a very ancient and curious building. In the sacristy is a piece of the 
vertebra of a whale hung from the ceiling (by the superstitious believed to 
be the remains of the serpents which were said to have inhabited the 
island previous to St. Giulio’s conversion of the natives to civilisation. 
The sacristan related with great faith the story of St. Giulio’s setting off 
from the main land, and walking on his cloak, which bore him safe ee 
the island ; although this fabrication is still more unlikely to have 
pened, than the supposed appearance of the “ sea-serpent” of North 
American celebrity, still infatuation on superstitious subjects is such that 
it is implicitly beheved. e 

In the sacristy is a picture attributed to Gaudenzio, the authenticity 
of which I should say was extremely doubtful—and some very old fres- 
coes, in a very ruinous condition, supposed to be the work of Morazzone. 

The terraces of the “ Leone’ abutted upon the blue Jake, upon one 

of which, trelliced with pomegranite and vines, and beneath the urple 
and orange-striped awning which served to screen us from the midday 
sun, we shemale cutlet, wine, and dessert. Whilst sipping my coffee, 
and blowing away the fatigues of the march over “ the a,” in the 
fumes of a cigar, I was much amused by watching the finny tribe in- 
habiting the lake; the water was wera + clear and very deep; imme- 
diately under the terrace large trout of five and six Ibs. weight occa- 
sionally passed by in review order; and perch were very numerous, 
although very small. But a small pike interested me most—the rapa- 
cious rascal, alth not above half a pound in weight, was as cunning 
as the most accompli “jack,” and it was curious to watch his ma- 
neeuvres, and the natural tact mente we Fema ota pl a 
colour, shape and general ith any bit of weed or | 
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had he quietly lowered himself to the desired position (for he did it so 
imperceptibly, that it was with difficulty I could trace his alteration of 
position ), than he waited to gy upon any of the small fry coming 
within his reach. I watched him for a long time, and was quite sur- 
prised that he did not attack the passing baits, when all at once he made 
a dart—a silver twinge for a moment glistened through the blue 
water; my friend had st from his duty as sentinel, and borne 
off a prize. Srp 

Upon the hill above the town is situated in what is called the English 
garden (i. e. a piece of ground laid out with shrubberies of laurels and 
bays), the Sacro Monte—the chapels are, in this case, placed, not as at 
Varallo, in the natural wood, but in an artificial piece of ground amidst 
walks and shady bowers. Some of the chapels contained good paintings 
and sculpture ; but it was impossible to feel the same interest about a 
very legend (the supposed life of St. Francis), that we had in the mys- 
tery of a faith which is our own. 

he view of the lake from the Sacro Monte is very grand—but a 

haze obscured the Monte Rosa and the distance. The heat was intense, 
and it required considerable exertion to drag from chapel to chapel, and 
no little generalship to keep under the shade of the pines, laurels, and 
myrtles, and the finest and largest feathery mimosas. 


Sacro Monte or Orre.* 


CHAPEL I. 
The Miraculous Circumstances of the Birth of St. Francis, and some 
Events of his Childhood. 
Statues by Prestinari and Bussola, ‘“ The Birth of Christ,” by Ca- 
millo Procaccini adorns the walls, as well as several other paintings, by 


Philip Monti of Orta. 


CHAPEL Il, 
The Calling of St. Francis. 
Some figures by Prestinari, and some by Bussola. All the paintings 
on the wall by the Aruberi Brothers, known by the name of Fiammen- 
ini—a wis! chapel adjoining, representing the “ Virgin and the other 
Marys weeping over the Body of Christ,” is painted by Gianoli. 
CHAPEL III. 
St. Francis's Renunciation of his Worldly Goods. 


Statues by Prestinari. an good paintings Fiammenghini, repre- 
senting various events in the life of St. Pineda. 


CHAPEL Iv. 
The Establishment of the Regola of St. Francis. 


Pictures by one of the Fiammenghini, and the statues by Prestinari. 


CHAPEL V. 
Propagation of the Order. 
__ Prestinari's statues. Pictures by the Fiammenghini of above. 


* The idea of this Sacro Monte seems to have been taken from a book published 
by Bartholomeus di Pisa at the beginning of the sixteenth century, entitled “ Liber 
conformitatum vite beati ac seraphici patris Francisci ad vitam Jesu Christi 

nostri.” The book purports to no less than forty conformities 
life of St. Francis and the gospel . 
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CHAPEL VI. 
Lhe Mission of the Brotherhood to preach. 


Some statues by Prestinari—some by Bussola. very good paintings 


by the brothers Fiammenghini. Parts of the legend of St. Francis, and 
several Scripture subjects. ‘‘ Our Saviour sending forth his Disciples,” 
on the ceiling. ‘‘ Jonah swallowed by the Whale.” The Eternal Fa- 
ther dictating to Jeremiah.””  Zaccariah and his Call.” “ Ezekiel or- 
dered by God to eat the Mysterious Volume and cast the Vision of the 
Seven Candlesticks from the Revelations.” From the site of this chapel 
the view is seen in its highest perfection. Four miles of the lake are 
visible from this point. Its shores richly dotted with villas, villages, and 
towns, mixed with olive-yards, viquas, and gardens. 


CHAPEL VII. 
Approbation of the Regola of St. Franeis. 

Sculpture by the brothers Giuseppe and Melchior Rhigi; some figures 
by Bussola. Ceilings and walls painted in Scriptural subjects by Crespi, 
surnamed il Bustino ; executed in 1628. 

CHAPEL VIII. 
The Approval of St. Francis and his Order—shown by various Visions 
with which he was favoured. 

Pictures all by Rocca, a pupil of Morazzone ; executed in 1640. Sta- 
tues by the brothers Rhigi and by Giacomo Ferni. 


CHAPEL IX. 
Institution of the Order of St. Chiara. 


Paintings by the two Nuvoloni, otherwise called Pamfili. 
CHAPEL x. 
Triumph of St. Francis in Temptation. 
Pictures by Nuvoloni ; statues unknown. 


CHAPEL XI. 
The Madonna appearing to St. Francis. 
Statues by Prestinari ; good paintings by Prestinari. 
CHAPEL XII. 
Great Flourishing and Success of the Regola of St. Francis. 
Statues by Prestinari ; pictures by Miasino. 
CHAPEL XIII. 
Humility of St. Francis. 
A beautiful built by Grandi. Statues by Bianchi; bassi re- 
lievi by Faconi and Rusnati. 
CHAPEL XIv. 
The Zeal of St. Francis to convert Souls. 
Painted by Frederigo Ferrari. Statues by Carlo Beretta in 1757. 
CHAPEL XV. 
St. Francis receiving the Stimata. 
This chapel is said to be from a design of Michael Angelo’s, 
CHAPEL XVI. 
Devotion of the People to St. Francis. 
Statues by Bussola, and pictures by Legnani. 
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CHAPEL XVII. 
The Death of St. Francis. 


Statues by Bussola ; good paintings by Pamfili. 


CHAPEL XVIII. 
The Sepulchre of the Saint and his Canonisation. 


Paintings by Busca ; statues by Bussola. 

In the church which concludes the giro there are pictures by Del 
Busca and others; it has been celebrated for the miracles worked in it, 
and was hung with ex voto offerings, but, for the spectator, there was 
little to admire. 

Sorbetti, under the wide-spreading limes of the little piazza which 
serves at once for the quay and the loungers of Orta, were most refresh- 
ing after the broiling we had endured in visiting the Sacro Monte. A 
small caratello, with a swinging seat, was soon procured, and the good- 
humoured landlord of the hotel volunteered to drive us as far as the first 
village on the way to Arona, where we exchanged our car for a more 
roomy contrivance with a hood to it, which was so far fortunate as 
a down-pour of rain obliterated all the beauties of the route. On awak- 
ing next morning, I looked from the windows of the albergo at Arona full 
on to the Lago Maggiore, and the picturesque Castle of Argiera crown- 
ing the height over the little village of that name. 

The colossal statue of St. Carlo is justly “a lion” of great magnitude, 
and is well worthy of a visit ; but the operation of clambering up to ex- 
plore the interior economy of the construction of the brazen Borromeo is 
not worth the sort of spread-eagle attitude which the victim is 
obliged to assume as he extends first one arm, then the corresponding 
leg, to reach the bars of iron employed for the double purpose of steps— 
although at a most inconvenient distance from each other—and to keep 
the sheets of bronze in their due position ; and when at last that part of 
the brazen saint is reached which represents his head, the fact of being 
able to boast that one has sat in duplicate in the nose of St. Carlo Borro- 
meo no more repays the trouble than does sitting with a larger party 
in the ball of St. Peter's at Rome. 

In the cathedral is a fine work of Gaudenzio on a folding altar-piece— 
in his early manner, but of great softness and beauty. 

A stroll through the town, and about the little quay. Fruit in enor- 
mous quantities : in greater profusion, even much further south, I never 
saw it. Amongst grapes, peaches, and nectarines, under the name of 
“corni,”* | baskets of the coral-red fruit of the cornelian cherry 
were selling; they have an acid flavour, not disagreeable to the taste but 
not equal to the beauty of their colour. A pretty little opera-house and 
a good prima donna, who supped at our inn, and with her companions 
sung snatches of songs till far into the night. 

Having heard that some friends occupied a villa at Laveno, on the 
opposite side of the lake, we arranged to pay them a visit; and as the 
steamer made her appearance off Arona, on *, upward voyage from Sesto 


Calende, we p off from the quaint, square-looking, but pic ue 
boat harbour of the town, and wil soon pe arte cae — beautiful 
at 


Maggiore—passed the Borromean Isles—and landed allanza; and 


* Cornus mascula. 
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whilst our courier was bargaining for a boat to ferry us over to Laveno, 
the elements were busily employed in “concocting” a bourasque, nowhere 
so suddenly “ got up” as upon these northern lakes of Italy. 

In heaps on heaps, the doubling vapour sails, 

Along the loaded sky ; 

And mountains whistle to the murm’ring floods : 


when down came a sheet of hail—up got the waters—the awnings of the 
boat flapped ; men were seen rushing to secure their boats ; the women 
to their stalls, to protect their wares—fruits were consigned to their 
baskets ; fluttering and gaudy laces and ribbons were snatched from the 
frames; a ‘“ dorsal” box, belonging to an itinerant vendor of pinchbeck 
wares, was capsized ; the colonnades soon became flooded ; the shores, 
from the town and the mountain, poured forth positive rivers; a boat 
broke away, and a 1 of stout fellows rushed to the quay, and pro- 
ceeded in chase: by this time the rain descended in such torrents, as 
absolutely to prevent our seeing any objects at above one hundred yards’ 
distance, when suddenly a boat appeared through the flood, driven in by 
stress of weather, landed its cargo—a priest, accompanied by a very 
pretty girl (his niece, in all probability) and another companion ; and, as 
at least one-half of the population of Palanza were collected under the 
arches of the colonnade, there was a roar of laughter as the unfortunate 
curé stepped forth from the dripping awning of the boat, and handed the 
fair creature out: wherever we went we heard jokes against the clergy, 
and were repeatedly told how many too many there were; certainly, the 
whole country seemed to swarm with them. As to Varallo, it was a 
place in the odour of sanctity, and it was the pilgrimage month ; but 
never did I see so many clericos in any part of the globe, not excepting 
the Eternal City itself. It is rather painful, however, to hear the dis- 
paraging way in which they are everywhere spoken of—as drones and 
idlers-— 
Nati consumere fruges. 


In a moment all observation was withdrawn from the curé, and the 
pretty face of his companion, by a loud shout; in an instant the floor of 
the piazza was covered with rats, which, driven from their habitations by 
the food, commenced soon after running about in all directions, and a 
grand chase was only terminated with the death of every rat. The sun 
bursting forth, and we embarked for Laveno. 

As we approached the shore, sundry signals from our boat were 
responded to from the balconies of our friend’s villa, which overlooked 
the lake; and, as the boat touched the Lombard-Venetian territory, our 
friend was there to receive us. With fairy children (there are none like 
English children), and» their beautiful mother (there are none like 
English women)—and in this instance, beating the Italians with their 
own weapons—blue eyes and black hair, and as to complexion, where can 
that of our lovely country-women be equalled ? “ 

Laveno is nearly opposite to Baveno; Intra is the largest town lying 


between it and P From our friend’s villa, where we remained for 
some time, there was @ magnificent view over the lake ; to the right the 
view extended ‘nearly to the head of the lake, having the pro- 


montory of the Orfano jutting into the lake ; and the view by the 
ru peaks of the Alps. In front lay the pretty village of Intra, its 
eb.— VOL. LXXIX. NO. CCCXIV. g 
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white belfries and campanile coming out in relief against the olive-clad 
hill, which backs the straight lines of the buildings—so peculiar a feature 
in all Italian landscapes ; beyond, and a little to the right, the snow- 
veaks of the Sempione, while directly to the rear, the sublime outline 
of the whole of the upper Monte Rosa and the Weisshorn cut the clear 
blue sky ; more to the left, the Isolas Bella and Madre floated fairy-like, 
as it were, upon the deep purple, but transparent shadows, thrown by the 
satermediate and second-rate mountains, intervening between the lake 
and the mighty Rosa ; but which in their sinuosities exhibited character 
purely Italian, ‘and lovely. Quite to the left the brazen effigy of St. Carlo 
could be traced, marking the spot under which was placed Arona; and 
the lone line of the smoke from the “*y vapore, ” which daily stole its course 
up the lake . served to connect the castle of Angiera with the lovely 
landscape. 

The villa was an immense one—halls, terraces, balustrades looking 
far over the lake to the Alps ; enjoyed, too, with the Engiish manner of 
living —such a luxury after the dirt of the inns of Piedmont. Our host 
was a first-rate sportsman, and had contrived to kill some of the lake- 
trout, which run to a great size, up to 20 lbs. ; this he effected entirely 
by “trolling,” using small fish for bait. Pike and perch, the latter 
never of any great size, found their way into his basket. He had had a 
punt constructed A la Hawker, with the intention of astonishing the in- 
numerable flocks of wild ducks of every kind, which make their appear- 
ance on the Maggiore Lake in November, and remain there for the 
greater part of the winter. The inhabitants described the flirht-shooting, 
at Angiera, as excellent; night and morning the fowl pour over those 
heights, when going to, and returning from their feeding-grounds amongst 
the marshes and lagunes along the fine of the Po. 

Our friend had the whole of his E nglish shooting paraphernalia with him: 
every contrivance to kill game, from an air-gun with which he ane 
on the lemons hi: anging from the wall, during the time of making his 

toilet, to a staunchion gun for the annoyance of the wild-fowl on the 
lake. 

A small house in rear of the villa had served an artist for the exercise 
of his ingenuity, in the orders given him by the proprietor of the villa to 
paint it (in fresco), to represent an old English baronial castle. The ar- 

tist, however, had no sketch to go by, whereby he could get an idea of 
what the style of architecture of that time was like. Ingenuity, however, 
came to his assistance. He went to Arona, and attended the opera 
of “ Lucia di Lammermore,” at the time represented in the theatre 
of that place. There he found all he required; and taking it for 
granted that all he saw represented by the scenery must be correct, 
he made his sketches from them, and painted the little ‘house in the garden 
tale quale. Any one who has witnessed the dreadful attempts at Highland 
costume and scenery as produced at the small theatres in Italy, when 
the operas of “ Lucia” or “ | Prigione d’Edinborgo” are given, can better 
conceive than I can describe the sort of nondescript architecture he con- 
trived to depict for a Casa Inglese. 
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SECRET HISTORY OF THE COURT, MINISTRY, AND TIMES OF 
GEORGE IV. 


WITH ANECDOTES OF REIGNING DYNASTIES, ARISTOCRACIES, AND PUBLIC 
MEN, INCLUDING RUSSIAN CZARS, AUSTRIAN EMPERORS, FRENCH 
KINGS, ROYAL DUKES, SECRET SERVICES, &c. &c, 


By AN oLp Dipe.Lomatist. 
Cuar. II. 


London, 11th of March, 1816.—I was at a concert spirituel a few 
evenings since at the Dowager Marchioness of L ’s. I should here tell 
you that my object in introducing this lady is only a preparatory step. 
At her house many of the leading Opposition meet, and there discuss 
their intended operations. 

It may not be amiss to tell you that “ Jealousy’s rankling tooth” 








hurts not the Honourable G W : he amuses himself with a 
little figurante from the opera, whilst his wife regularly attends her 
devotions at -—— House, when the gallant marquis is in town, and his 


wife either at her toilette or in bed. Conjugal infidelity, by the middle 
ranks, though fraught with uneasiness, in the fashionable world is con- 
sidered a mere ¢rifle of ton. It gives a spirit to, and diffuses brilliancy 
around, a character. “ And are we really to see the regent im town once 
more ?”’ say the tailors, milliners, and wig-makers. “ Yes, indeed,” said 
Lord P——, who, by the bye, has been appointed purveyor of per- 
fumes, washes, and other cosmetics, to royalty. Next to the Duke of 
C—— his lordship is allowed to be the finest Adonis breathing, by 
all the fraternity of his own lady-like complexion. Such are the triflings 
of fashion. Another trifle is the attachment of the Marchioness of 
H—— toa poor Scottish chief, but »’importe ;— 

“ Yet shall he mount 

Beyond the limits of a vulgar fate.” 

Political vagaries of the minister. Some country gentkomen who have 
shown a disposition to render themselves amiable in the eyes of the 
minister, lately waited upon Lord Castlereagh, with whom they had a 
conversation respecting the income-tax. 

“ My lord,” said one of them, “I receive no rent, am I to pay the 
income-tax ?”” 

“Certainly !” answered his lordship. 

“ My lord, my tenants cannot pay their rents, must they pay the 
income-tax upon one-third of the amount of the rents ?” 

‘* Certainly !” answered his lordship, ; elk 
The country gentleman smiled at his own “tgnorant impatience, 
having hitherto supposed that ex nihilo nil fit, and that, to pay money, 

it was necessary to have some. wel 

The prosperous first lord of the treasury was always fond of mili 
exploits. Once he proposed marching to Paris : now he regularly attend 
the military chapel at Whitehall to contemplate the eagles “ which his 
valour won;” and he is also meditating a battle which promises to be 
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more serious than the Battle of Waterloo—a complete attack upon all 
the property of England. 

The two Tierneys.—When the bulletins of Dr. Tierney came forward 
at Brighton, it was often a sort of joke to ask George Tierney, in town, 

‘How all was going on at the Pavilion 7” His answer was, in general, 
“ Not favourable.” 

Being a Whig “legion,” their respective names were apt to be con- 
founded. But at present there cannot be any mistake as to the persons or 
their different modes of cure. George Tierney’s remedies seem perfectly 
adapted to the constitution—very strong and simple, including moderate 
habits, and not to allow any of those doses of laudanum which some of his 
servants are administering to royalty. 

When asked “ Which of the Tierneys ?” ‘ The ‘ Not Favourable!’ ” 
was the reply. 

I dined yesterday with a particular friend of mine, chairman of the 
excise in a sister kingdom, who is come to London to set aside Lord 
George Seymour, who has long expected to fill the chair here ; but minis- 
ters have had nows enough to see that talent must take the reins. In 
fact, the returns to government are sunk so considerably, that the duties 
paid scarcely reimburse the expense of collecting them. Illicit dis- 
tillation, and smuggling, have rendered the receipts almost an absolute 
nonentity. The treasury clerks say there will be a deficit of five mil- 
lions upon the aggregate, and therefore the income-tax must be carried, 
or they may shut up shop. 

The Opposition are in the greatest distress of mind respecting the fate 
of Sir R. Wilson and the others; they think C—-—— is the prime mover 
of the machine against them, and therefore consider his life’(Sir R. W.’s) 
in danger. Although they rightly estimate his character as to intellect, 
there is a strongattachment. They ascribe the death of Whitbread to the 
false intelligence he sent him from the continent. Pray send me your 
opinion of this ease. K. stands but badly with the party ; they say such 
men as he and W. have rendered them contemptible. True enough, 
God knows! The Opposition add they are wholly without information 
from the other side of the water. Lord Grey came to town on Wednes- 
day last. 

There is another bit of secret history attached to Leach’s promotion. 
Yarmouth has lent the Prince Regent his acceptances for 100,0007. How 
are these to be paid? By a speedy award in the Court of Chancery on 
the Queensberry property. 

Among the new books in the press is the Livre Rouge for 1816 ; an 
extraordinary Red Book it will prove to be! 

Rumour assigns various places for the Princess Charlotte and her 
husband—some demur has arisen about concluding the contract with 
Lord Harcourt. 

It is said that the Prince Regent will not believe the reports relative 
to the distress of the country and calls it “a vulgar clamour,” swears he 
will have money, for money he wants—a new palace at Brighton and 
another in Pall Mall, or ““d—m me if I don’t turn you all out.” It is said 
the minister calculates on a majority of thirty on the income-tax on the 
first division. “It will then be seen whether they will press so odious @ 
measure against the sense of the people.” (Vide G, Tierney’s observations 
to Curran, the Irish M. P.) 
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I received two letters (double and one treble) at noon on Saturday ; 
they were both instantly forwarded, i. e. personally delivered. Planta I 
did not see ; he was gone on horseback, I believe, to Brighton, a cabinet 
council being held there on Saturday. The information you send me is 
highly interesting, and had the P. been in existence it would have been 
very useful, Fail not to tell me your opinion of the sentence upon Sir 
R. W. I have several engines at work relative to the operations of 
Orleans, K., the ministry, and the Opposition. Every hint is continually 
in remembrance. Accept my best wishes, and rely on my exertions. 

K. says “Capper’s Kalender” isnot yet published. «Boyle's Court Guide” 
comes out in April. I have sent you a copy of the trial—“ Baldwin 
versus /Vebster.” I shall feel flattered by receiving any other important 
commissions—rely on my fidelity. It would not be proper for me to ask 
‘ou the bearing of those I have already delivered. I hope you have re- 
ceived the Chron. regularly. I have written to Leicestershire for the 
song. ‘The latter is not in print, nor has it been. In my next you shall 
receive another bit of secret history relative to our premier. 

Again!!! Let me have an answer to the following queries. Firstly, 
did the police rip up the floor in Sir R. Wilson's chamber, and there 
find letters from Lord G ? Secondly; the points of conspiracy which 
are distinct from Lavalette’s case. Thirdly ; what other documents are 
there, proofs, I mean, to make the charge capital ? 

Royalty once more! The Regent has borrowed of old Coutts 100,0002. ; 
Alexander Davison has lent, out of the receipts of the Barrack department, 
85,0002. These sums, if there be any truth in arithmetic, when added to 
——’s bills, make 285,000/., again add the 75,000/. allowed for the 
then increased prices in the necessaries of life (two years since) and the 
sum will be greater. Now, pray what has become of this money? 
Also recollect our prosperous ministers want 150,000/. more! In the 
words of Plautus I bid you adieu. 

“ Nam ego illum periisse duco cui quidem periit pudor.”* 

London, March 12th, 1816. 


The Dutch Ambassador, Baron Fagal, gave an entertainment yesterday 
to the Due de Chartres, Marquis D'Osmond, and a proportion of the 
cabinet—it was a select party. No day is yet named for the drawing- 
room, expressly to be held for the purpose of introducing the Duchess of 
Cumberland ; but Leopold will valihialy be the ostensible object of it. 

Every moment reminds me of what has been lost by the stoppage of 
the P———, a thousand a year at least. You shall not many days have 
to regret the want of ahat. I will see G. this evening respecting it. You 
surprise me much by saying you have not seen Mr. K——. Smith, I should 
suppose is a fictitious name; no such person is known to me. Forget not 
to send me the charges against Sir R. W K. has not yet sent off 
his pamphlet; he has not discovered a proper source for conveyance; they 
are now, | understand, to go by way of Brussels, and as a blind the title- 
page is illuminated with a fleur-de-lis. Hobhouse's book sells surprisingly 
well; it is even sought for with avidity. I sent bt a double letter on 
Tuesday, and a single on Wednesday last ; on Friday another, | trust they 
have come tohand. The town is very dull. The women in high life have 
no routs, balls, concerts, nor even card parties ; the theatre an the opera 


* Plautus—Bacchides, iii., 3. 
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are the only places to destroy ennui. The Marchioness of S——'s tea 
and turn out commences on Monday next. Y. , whenever his sire 


departs, is to be made a duke, that is, provided the R——, does not go 
first. 
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Politics. —The Marquis of Lansdowne gave notice last night in the House 
of Lords for a motion on Friday next, for an address to his Royal High- 
ness the Prince Regent, on the proposed naval and slnary establish- 
ments. 

Last night, in the House of Commons, a great number of petitions 
were presented against the income-tax, and (strange to tell) the influence 
of ministers has at length produced one or two petitions in favour of it. 
The army estimates were subsequently referred to a committee of supply. 
On the item for the supply to defray the expenses of the household 
troops, Mr. Calcraft moved that the number provided be reduced one- 
half. A division took place, when the amendment was negatived by a 
majority of 210 to 128. The cavalry estimate, on which Mr. Tierney 

moved the dissolution of the committee, also an ‘amendment, shared the 
fate of the former, being negatived by 126 to 62. The income-tax will 
come on to-morrow ; the attendance of members is expected to amount 
to about 430. The friends of ministers originally speculated upon a large 
majority ; but I understand that they do not expect that it will exceed 
30; and even that hope, although a humble one, may be disappointed. 
In the debate on the army estimates, General Loftus, in reply to an in- 
sinuation which he supposed to have fallen from Mr. Brougham, stated 
the services of the guards from the time of the American war down to 
the present : even on the home duty at this moment, the men were in bed 
but one night out of three!” It was one of the most efficient and gal- 
lant corps in the service, and had been sent everywhere that active ser- 
vices were to be performed. He would ask, were those men to be thrown 
on the public? Mr. Brougham, in explanation, said “ he was not so igno- 
rant as to undervalue their services; but he would remind the honourable 
general of a fact. Lord Nelson’s ship, the Victory, in which that great 
commander had fought some of his most distinguished battles, and in 
which he had fallen, was laid up in ordinary, and the men turned adrift.” 
(Hear, hear, from the opposition.) Lord Castlereagh, in reply, merely 
said, “‘ much of the honourable gentleman’s (B———’s) arguments went 
to censure the term household troo sd are so described in Mr. Burke's 
bill.” Tierney said, speaking of “ge “there are many on the cliffs 
of Dover, ae he recollected having ae ie whether an fear of attack 
in that quarter was apprehended ?’” He was answered ‘No ; but that if 
the enemy landed elsewhere those fortifications would prevent them re- 
turning that way!” (A laugh.) 

Whilst the vigilance of our cruisers “has been directed to the capture 
of smuggling vessels,” the chancellor of the exchequer had a communi- 
cation with h his Royal Highness the Commander-in-Chief, who was 
pleased to give assurances of his disposition to employ the troops as 
extensively and usefully as the service would permit. But the laws are 


vor nae 9 yg stag hpccedl yg A bill is to be brought 
an eee, Sieh, of cures is enerted to pass without opposition— 

“ empowering the government to take land along the coast for the pur- 
pose of erecting military guard-houses.” 

Four o’ Clock.—There is a row in the city at this moment respecting 
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some discovery on the expenditure of the civil list. I cannot learn any 
thing respecting it in time for post! Y. has not been at the Pa- 


vilion for a fortnight !! 
London, March 14, 1816. 


I am about to be serious, but sadly serious—wonder not! I have to 
speak in this letter of a philosopher and a prince too!—Sad truth for 
mankind—even princes are subject to mortality! His royal highness 
has had a relapse!!! Eight days ago one of the royal dukes received 
an express, at four in the morning, from the prince. He arose imme- 
diately, and set off as fast as four horses could carry him. The Regent 
on the preceding evening was attacked with spasms which were excru- 
ciating and of long continuance. The usual remedies were applied for 
some time without success—the alarm was great, and the house in the 
utmost confusion—such was the state of things when the illustrious 
arrived. Happily the Regent got better, but the nervous system received 
a shock. His return is protracted till April! 

Parliamentary.—The Earl of Liverpool gave notice last night in the 
House of Lords, that he expected to bring down a message this day from 
the Prince Regent relative to the intended marriage of the Princess Char- 
lotte. A similar communication by Lord C in the Commons. 

The tone and temper assumed last night by Lord Castlereagh in the 
House of Commons, cannot fail to make a deep impression upon 
every man who regards the liberties of his country! The exercise of the 
duty of representatives in support of petitions was reprobated by his lord- 
ship as an attempt to excite clamour and discontent. This being the senti- 
ment of the noble lord, we cannot wonder at the pertinacity with which 
he contends for the income-tax, and that abuse—a standing army in time 
of peace. It will require both to enable him to maintain such unconsti- 
tutional language; the charge of “an ignorant impatience for relief from 
the pressure of taxation” lately made against his lordship, many are con- 
tent to consider as an unguarded expression, generated in the warmth of 
debate. But a perseverance in this species of language, destroys the 
favourable construction, and indicates a settled system. The whualssiians 
advice given last night by Mr. Ponsonby and others may restrain the 
repetition of such doctrines, but should not diminish the jealousy of the 
people. Every discussion on which the income-tax has been introduced ; 
every effort made by ministers to sustain it, has weakened their cause. 
The modifications which were e to render it palatable, aggravate 
its virulence. They would establish a system of favouritism in taxation, 
exciting jealousy between the landed and commercial interests, and by 
placing them in opposition, destroying the harmony of common duties— 
they would reduce its produce for the year to 3,000,000/. of marcato 
bably less, a sum which as a loan could not injure the —— : 
thus showing that the principle, not the immediate profit, is real ob- 


ject of the advocates of the measure. 
London, 18th of March, 1816. 

There is a kind of awful iment at this moment among the in- 
habitants of the city, which some very violent political confusion ; 
the minds of people are in that kind of combustible state, which the least 
spark of democratic, or aristocratic, i i would blow into a flame. 
It may be considered as a remedy to humanity should the con- 
tending parties have recourse to arms, but still it appears that some eon- 
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flict of a severe kind can alone produce a resettlement of the affairs of this 
country. When Mount Vesuvius has disembogued itself of its internal 
fires, tranquillity is restored to the regions around it. 

Kinnaird has sent his pamphlet, not being able to devise any secure 
mode of conveyance through the French ports. Here it may not be 
amiss to tell you, that some friend of his takes one hundred with him this 
day by way of Calais. I saw K on Saturday walking in the most 
unfrequented part of St. James’s Square with a foreigner, who appeared to 
be a Frenchman just arrived. Pray send me every particular relative to 
Sir R. W and the others. The news will be forwarded to-day. 

The Duke of Kent returned from Brussels on Sunday night unex- 
pectedly; the cause, probably, is the uncertain state of health of the Re- 
gent; it is certain that the duke has abandoned all idea of settling on the 
continent. The prince is said to be much better, and will be in town ere 
the Ist of April to superintend the nuptial preparations for his daughter, 
being, as he says, ‘determined it shall be kept as public as possible;” this 
comes from Lord Petersham, whom I saw on “toe tg 

Your intelligence becomes every day more and more interesting. Mr. 
M——’s arrival I first knew from the daily papers. Mrs. F 
has attended the prince since his late attack; he is said to be in a state of 
excessive irritability. His jackal, ——, is laid up in consequence of 
an accident from being thrown out of his tilbury. The estimate of the 
expenditure of the Pavilion exceeds a thousand per diem; this H. R. H. 
makes no secret of. The board of works draw out the estimate and it 
is shown to all his friends, with a comment from himself and an ejacu- 
lation of surprise—pillage is the order of the day! 

The Military and Naval Club cannot amalgamate. A division will 
take place as soon as the latter can procure a house. I fancy the one 
called the Albemarle will break up ; if it does the Navy have it in contem- 
plation to take their house. 

Caricatures !— London now abounds with caricatures, and amongst the 
novelties of the kind is the figure of a receiver-general going his rounds to 
collect the taxes, attended by a bailiff or auctioneer and two orderly dra- 
goons, with a figure of Lord Liverpool at a window in the costume of 
Captain Bobadil, calling out, “What money have you got, Master 
Mathew?” 

When the income-tax divides two men so very amiable and good- 
humoured as} Mr. W —— P ana Mr. L WwW , it is very dis- 
tressing. Some of their friends, however, have settled it into the follow- 
ing rs lies 

Papa.— What you oppose your dad! the devil's in’t. 
Son.— But, dear papa, you're master of the Mint. 





Strange to relate, “‘ but not more strange than true,” no less than four 
thousand seamen are yet wanted to man the ships of war for the peace 
establishment, and cannot be induced to enter. Why this? 

As England is by the infatuation of our military ministers plunging 
deeper and deeper into general distress and financial ruin, and as her con- 
stitution is in imminent danger of being subverted by a lay inquisition 

y-tax) and standing army, but one more measure is requisite, now 
is at peace, to crown the system, viz. tmpressment. 

The lord chancellor, who, it is understood, recommended Mr. Leach as 
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his successor, was induced to do so doubtless from the name;—he was con- 
vinced there was no appellation or title so apposite to a suit in chancery;— 
nothing that so completely evacuated the suitor and left him empty and 
bloodless. In addition to this he had an authority as old as Horace, who 
says, ‘ Non missura cutem nisi plena cruoris Hirudo.”* 

At the commencement of the peace the Regent's friends exclaimed, 
‘We shall soon be as popular as the leading Burdettites.” Was it not 
Bishop Newton who said, “ I can conceive the possibility of a whole nation 
going mad.” 

Some true words spoken in jest.—The milliners say the H—— hat 
sits rather uneasy upon the crown. 

Tuesday 19.—Mr. Vansittart's proposition for the continuation of the in- 
come-tax was rejected last night in the House of Commons by a majority of 
THIRTY-SEVEN, the numbers being, for it 201 ,against it, 238. This glorious 
triumph exceeded the expectation of the most ardent opposers of the measure. 
The moment it was announced, the House and the gallery displayed the most 
enthusiastic joy. The advocates of the measure having withdrawn in silence, 
the majority and the strangers were seen cheering each other upon this most 
important and decisive victory. On reference to the parliamentary report 
it will be observed, that the minister had done every thing possible to in- 
sure success. He had frittered the tax away to an extent that must have ren- 
dered it nearly unproductive, preserving only the principle ; but all his in- 
fluence was unable to carry it, even in that reduced and qualified shape. 
After this signal defeat, upon a question which ministers have treated as 
one of vital importance, the only course left open to them is to resign. 

It was stated last night in the House of Commons, that there were now 
fifty-eight convicts in Newgate under sentence of death. Lord- Milton 
inquired, ‘* What indisposition was it which prevented the performance 
of the most solemn act of the kingly office ? Was it merely what, in the 
common course of life, was termed an indisposition ? (Hear, hear.) And 
did the noble lord, standing in the situation of a minister of the crown in 
this country, state that as a reason for the royal pleasure not being 
taken on the lives and deaths of these unhappy persons, for weeks, nay, 
months together ? Were they to be left in that melancholy situation 
because, forsooth, it so happened that the individual who now performed 
the functions of the kingly office in this country was indisposed ; and that 
the necessary persons could not be brought together to execute the duties 
allotted to them? (Hear, hear.) If Brighton were five hundred miles 
off instead of fifty, it should not be suffered to exist.” The attorney- 
general replied, by stating “ That it was no extraordinary occurrence to 
delay reports for a considerable time.” 

Lord page in the House of Commons last night, “ hoped that 
the people of England would not turn their backs themselves ! 1! 

A letter from Brighton says, “ H——, the poulterer, against whom 
an information was laid, for having exposed to view in his shop three 
Sai incom he had the birds only for the of | for the 

avilion spit.” H—— is a well-known poacher, but the of the 
device saved him : he proved the fact of their being intended for the 


prince. 


: London, 21st of Maech, 1816. 
_ Parliamentary.—Another vietory on the part of the Opposition has 





* Hor, Art. Poet., 476. 
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wn out of the triumph on Monday night over the ministers. Mr. 
Vansittart, driven from the income-tax, night abandoned the war 
duty upon malt, amounting to between two and three millions; some 
think that he anticipated an attack upon that post also, and despaired 
of making a successful defence. According to his own account, vouched 
by Lord Castlereagh, the refusal of the income-tax obliges him to have 
recourse to a loan, it being a matter of indifference whether the amount 
of the loan be six millions or eight millions;—he availed himself of the 
opportunity to give up also the war duty upon malt besides the agri- 
cultural horse duty. ‘‘ The two birds,”’ as was aptly said by Sir Francis 
Burdett, “ have been thus killed by one stone !”’ 

The victory of Monday night is a double triumph. The same blow 
has put down the income-tax and the war malt duty ; the two heavy 
mh oy that oppressed the commercial and the agricultural interests. 
But the results of the victory are not limited to these two points; it 
is felt in the inmost recesses, in the most distant ramifications of 
the system which ministers had framed for themselves. They will 
learn to respect the voice of the people, and discriminate between 
well-founded complaint and “an ignorant impatience of taxation.” 
They will learn that the people are not to be cajoled by empty and 
delusive promises, and that when ecouomy is promised in a speech 
from the throne, they expect it will not be totally neglected in prac- 
tice. No credit is therefore due to our ministers for their abandon- 
ment of the malt tax duty. If the leather tax be pressed, I have no 
doubt they will give up that too. Defeated in their favourite object, 
they say it matters not whether the loan be for six millions or eight 
millions : they actually are in want of a good ground for a decent loan. 

The income-tax, with the proposed modifications, exemptions, and 
suspensions, could not possibly produce more than three millions in the 
year. Its y oreny therefore, does not fairly induce a loan to a greater 
extent, but that is a sum quite contemptible as a loan. It is therefore 
necessary to the dignity of ministers to throw in their war duty on malt, 
if only as a make-weight to render the amount respectable in the money- 
market. If, then, some further reduction in the present taxes be not in 
contemplation, ministers have not ground for a loan of above five or six 
millions, and not even for that,—if, true to the promise which they put 
into the speech of the prince regent, “they mean to practise economy.” 

The civil list accounts are now before the public ; among the items of 
expenditure is a sum of 15,3102. 11¢., paid to Rundell and Bridge, for 
snuff-boxes and other articles of jewellery, as presents to foreign ministers. 
The deficiency im the civil list is 277,6272. 13s. 84d. 

it appears from a statement made last night in the House of Commons, 
that the aggregate amount of debts discharged under the Insolvent Act, 
exceeds five millions and a half, to satisfy which there are not assets to 
the amount of 1500/. !! 

Towards the close of the debate last night, Mr. W. Pole c Mr. 

r with throwing disrespectful reflections on the House of Bruns- 
wick. Mr. B. disclaimed any such intention ; he only wished that 
illustrious house had better advisers. 

Five o’elock.—The town is all in confusion ; it is a court-day for the 
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LYCIAN ANTIQUITIES. 


By W. Francis Ainswortu, Esq. 


THE most ancient traditions of the Pelasgians make mention of the 
Kingdom of Lycia, the theatre of the semi-fabulous exploits of Bellero- 
phon. According to Diodorus Siculus, Xanthus, who gave his name to 
the chief city and to the river of “flowery bounds” and “silver flood,” 
was a Pelasgian, son of Triopas. According to Homer and Apollodorus, 
Proetus, King of Argos, married a daughter of Jobates, King of the 
Lycians, called Anteia by Homer, but by the tragic poets Stheneboea. 
This princess, ‘ burning with lawless flame” for the son of the Corinthian 
Glaucus, he was sent to the court of King Jobates to be put to death, 
instead of which, conquering every thing that was opposed to him, the 
hero wedded another daughter of Proetus, variously called Philonot, 
Anticleia, and Cassandra, by whom he became father of Isander, Hippo- 
lochus, aud Laodameia. Glaucus and Sarpedon, the Trojan heroes sung 
of by Homer, were sons, the one of Hippolochus, the other of Laodameia. 
Homer further notices, among the auxiharies of the Trojans, the Zelians, 
whom he describes as a people of Lycia, dwelling at the foot of Mount 
Ida, under the command of Pandarus, son of Lycaon. 

According to Herodotus, Minos, King of Crete, drove his brother 
Sarpedon out of that Doric island, and that * e passing over with his 
party into Asia, founded a kingdom among the Milyans or Solymi, who 
thence took the name of Termiles, which they changed for that of ° 
Lycians when Lycus, son of Pandion, driven from Athens by his brother 
#geus, took refuge at the court of Sarpedon. -Miiller, in his History of 
the Dorians, has however referred the name of Lycia to one of the sur- 
names of Apollo, as that given by Homer of Avenyevns has been alike held 
to indicate born in “ Lycia,” or begotten of “light.” 

However much at variance with one another, there is sufficient in these 
statements to intimate satisfactorily that Lycia received at the earliest 
historical times emigrations of Pelasgian Dorian races and chieftains, 
and that when it had its own native population, Milyans and Solymi, 
whose name has been traced by Bochart (Chanaan, i., c. vi.) to.an Ara- 
mwan source, signifying Highlanders, who wore helmets of hide and had 
their dress buckled on, and with whom were further associated the Caba- 
lyians, whose dress and arms resembled those of the Cilicians. 

It appears further, that the Pheenicians had ‘a settlement upon the 
same coast from the most remote times. We learn from the Smyrnian 
prams so L ia, which is near the mouth of the River 
Limyra, was the « Land of the Pheenicians.” Strabo also notices 
the mountain of the Phoenicians in the same locality, and there exists in the 
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grown out of the triumph on Monday night over the ministers. Mr. 
Vansittart, driven from the income-tax, last night abandoned the war 
duty upon malt, amounting to between two and three millions; some 
think that he anticipated an attack upon that post also, and despaired 
of making a successful defence. According to his own account, vouched 
by Lord Castlereagh, the refusal of the income-tax obliges him to have 
recourse to a loan, it being a matter of indifference whether the amount 
of the loan be six millions or eight millions;—he availed himself of the 
opportunity to give up also the war duty upon malt besides the agri- 
cultural horse duty. ‘* The two birds,” as was aptly said by Sir Francis 
Burdett, “ have been thus killed by one stone!” 

The vietory of Monday night is a double triumph. The same blow 
has put down the income-tax and the war malt duty ; the two heavy 
weights that oppressed the commercial and the agricultural interests. 
But the results of the victory are not limited to these two points ; it 
is felt in the inmost recesses, in the most distant ramifications of 
the system which ministers had framed for themselves. They will 
learn to respect the voice of the people, and discriminate between 
well-founded complaint and “an ignorant impatience of taxation.” 
They will learn that the people are not to be cajoled by empty and 
delusive promises, and that when economy is promised in a speech 
from the throne, they expect it will not be totally neglected in prac- 
tice. No credit is therefore due to our ministers for their abandon- 
ment of the malt tax duty. If the leather tax be pressed, I have no 
doubt they will give up that too. Defeated in their favourite object, 
they say it matters not whether the loan be for six millions or eight 
millions : they actually are in want of a good ground for a decent loan. 

The income-tax, with the proposed modifications, exemptions, and 
suspensions, could not possibly produce more than three millions in the 
year. Its rejection, therefore, does not fairly induce a loan to a greater 
extent, but that is a sum quite contemptible as a loan. It is therefore 
necessary to the dignity of ministers to throw in their war duty on malt, 
if only as a make-weight to render the amount respectable in the money- 
market. If, then, some further reduction in the present taxes be not in 
contemplation, ministers have not ground for a Joan of above five or six 
millions, and not even for that,—if, true to the promise which they put 
into the speech of the prince regent, “they mean to practise economy.” 

The civil list accounts are now before the public ; among the items of 
expenditure is a sum of 15,3102. 11¢., paid to Rundell and Bridge, for 
snuff-boxes and other articles of jewellery, as preseats to foreign ministers. 
The deficiency in the civil list is 277,6271 13s. 8id. 

it appears from a statement made last night in the House of Commons, 
that the aggregate amount of debts discharged under the Insolvent Act, 
exceeds five millions and a half, to satisfy which there are not assets to 
the amount of 1500/. !! 

Towards the close of the debate last night, Mr. W. Pole charged Mr. 
Brougham with throwing disrespectful reflections on the House of Bruns- 
wick. Mr. B. disclaimed any such intention ; he only wished that 
illustrious house had better advisers. 

Five o'elock.—The town is all in confusion ; it is a court-day for the 
a+ ay of Prince Leopold. The ministers, report says, are going 
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LYCIAN ANTIQUITIES. 


By W. Francis Atnswortu, Ese. 


THE most ancient traditions of the Pelasgians make mention of the 
Kingdom of Lycia, the theatre of the semi-fabulous exploits of Bellero- 
phon. According to Diodorus Siculus, Xanthus, who gave his name to 
the chief city and to the river of “flowery bounds” and “silver flood,” 
was a Pelasgian, son of Triopas. According to Homer and Apollodorus, 
Proetus, King of Argos, married a daughter of Jobates, King of the 
Lycians, called Anteia by Homer, but by the tragic poets Stheneboea. 
This princess, * burning with lawless flame” for the son of the Corinthian 
Glaucus, he was sent to the court of King Jobates to be put to death, 
instead of which, conquering every thing that was opposed to him, the 
hero wedded another daughter of Proetus, variously called Philonot, 
Anticleia, and Cassandra, by whom he became father of Isander, Hippo- 
lochus, and Laodameia. Glaucus and Sarpedon, the Trojan heroes sung 
of by Homer, were sons, the one of Hippolochus, the other of Laodameia. 
Homer further notices, among the auxiharies of the Trojans, the Zelians, 
whom he describes as a people of Lycia, dwelling at the foot of Mount 
Ida, under the command of Pandarus, son of Lycxon. 

According to Herodotus, Minos, King of Crete, drove his brother 
Sarpedon out of that Doric island, and that prince passing over with his 
party into Asia, founded a kingdom among the Milyans or Solymi, who 
thence took the name of Termiles, which they changed for that of ° 
Lycians when Lycus, son of Pandion, driven from Athens by his brother 
Hgeus, took refuge at the court of Sarpedon. Miller, in his History of 
the Dorians, has however referred the name of Lycia to one of the sur- 
names of Apollo, as that given by Homer of Avenyevns has been alike held 
to indicate born in “ Lycia,” or begotten of “light.” 

However much at variance with one another, there is sufficient in these 
statements to intimate satisfactorily that Lycia received at the earliest 
historical times emigrations of Pelasgian and Dorian races and chieftains, 
and that when it had its own native population, Milyans and Solymi, 
whose name has been traced by Bochart (Chanaan, i., ¢. Vi.) to an Ara- 
mean source, signifying Highlanders, who wore helmets of hide and had 
their dress buckled on, and with whom were further associated the Caba- 
lyians, whose dress and arms resembled those of the Cilicians. 

It appears further, that the Phenicians had a settlement upon the 
same coast from the most remote times. We learn from the Smyrnian 
Quintus that the portion of Lycia, which is near the mouth of the River 
Limyra, was called the “ Land of the Phenicians.” Strabo also notices 
the mountain of the Phoenicians in the same locality, and there exists in the 
same neighbourhood in the present day, a castle, two villages, a cape, a 
river, and a mountain, severally called Phineka, and in the same vicinity, 
and close by the site, capped by Sir C. Fellows to be Gage, but deter- 
mined by Mr. Daniel his companions to be Corydalla, an inscription 
was found with the words ®0INIKOZ TYPIQ, but which was merel 
looked upon by the latter travellers as a brief memorial of strangers who 
Lycia appears to have preserved its independence from the earliest 
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times, till the conquests of Cyrus. Herodotus expressly informs us that 
the Lycians and the Cilicians successfully held out against the power of 
the Lydian monarchs. It is difficult to determine, if among the remark- 
able monuments of antiquity which have been recently discovered in that 
country, some of the most interesting of which have by the zeal of Sir 
C. Fellows been removed to this country, there are any which belong to 
those remote and semi-fabulous epochs. It was Sir C. Fellows’s opinion, 
that among the many beautiful relics of Grecian art, remains of Persian, 
and of indigenous art were also to be met with, that there were traces of 
times evidently antecedent to the Greek or classical era, and that the pri- 
mitive seal of the Oriental style could not fail to be recognised. 

Mr. Daniel and his companions, however, after a careful inquiry 
into the value of such evidences, historical and existing, as seem to throw 
light on the history and origin of the monuments, rock-tombs of a pecu- 
liar architecture, and the language of the inscriptions carved upon them, 
have come to a different conclusion, and uphold that the Lycians had no 
rock-tombs, nor monuments, nor written language, nor coins, previous to 
the conquests of the Persians. 

The monuments of Lycia are as various as they are beautiful, and they 
are replete with historical, poetical, and religious reminiscences. The 
rock-tombs are sometimes circular hollows or simple sepulchral grottoes 
as in the mountains above Pinara, at other times they are adorned with sculp- 
tures and arch-lidded or rovck-hewn yet isolated, like wood built cottages, with 
rectangular mullions and raftered roofs verging gradually to the perfection 
of the Harpy and other of the more finished tombs of Xanthus. Among 
these tombs are some which belong to great personages who lived many 
ages before the Persian Conquest. Such, for example, is the tomb of Belle- 
rophon at Tlos. This is a temple-tomb fronted by a pediment, borne on 
columns of a peculiar form and Egyptian aspect. On one side of the 
portico, the Lycian hero is represented mounted on Pegasus, and galloping 
up a rocky hill to encounter an enormous Jeopard—the kaplan, Mr. 
Forbes remarks, of Mount Cragus. Now scenes from the story of Belle- 
rophon were frequently represented in ancient works of art. His contest 
with the Chimera was seen on the throne of Amyclae and in the vesti- 
bule of the Delphic temple. On coins, gems, and vases, he is often 
seen fighting against the Chimera, taking leave of Proetus, taming 
Pegasus, or giving him to drink, or falling from him, in allusion to the 
later legends, related by Pindar and by Horace. It is impossible, therefore, 
to say if the sculptures upon the tomb of Bellerophon do not belong to 
Persian times, but it cannot be supposed otherwise than that the tomb 
itself dates back to the time immediately succeeding the death of the 
hero. What is good of one is therefore goed of others, and if one sepul- 
chral grotto can be traced to times anterior to Cyrus, so may we suppose 
that other uninseribed tombs belonged to the same remote periods. 
Midas, King of Phrygia, had, as Colonel Leake discovered, his rock-tomb 
as well as Darius or Xerxes, and taken as a whole, rock-tombs are far 
more numerous and more characteristic of Phrygia, Lycia, and Cappadocia, 
and other countries of Asia Minor, than of Persia. ‘It is not even easy of 
belief that the tomb of Bellerophon had to wait for the Persian Conquest, 
to be embellished, and that in his own country, which was so long before 
inhabited by Greeks of the same race as those who worshipped him 
as a hero at Corinth, and had a sanctuary sacred to his memory in the 
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eypress grove of Craneion. The Persians were too much engaged in 
conferring monumental immortality on their leader Harpagus, to be ex- 
pected to confer similar honours on a hero of the vanquished, and they 
would feel a greater anxiety in erecting obelisks to Ormuzd, than in com- 
memorating the feats of the son of Glaucus, or the more humble story of the 
daughters of Pandarus, for what applies to the one monument also applies 
itself to the other. 

If the singular pit, excavated on the summit of the hill above Patara, 
with its central square column, is, as Captain Beaufort conjectured it to 
have been, the seat of the oracle of Apollo Patareus, such a monument 
in all probability dates anterior to the Persian conquests, for that worship 
was peculiar to the Doric race and was transplanted by them to the coast 
of Asia Minor. So it is also probably in regard to the decree referring 
to the worship of Apollo found at Sura, probably the Simena of Pliny. 
Divination by fish is related, however, to have been practised at Limyra 
not at Sura. 

The smaller theatre and gigantic portal at Pinara, the great wall north 
of Xanthus, the cyclopean walls at Phellus, Arnae, and other places, the 
massive Hellenic ruin at Corydalla, and not improbably the Hellenic 
fortress at Phineka, and the Hellenic towers in the gorge of Myra, besides 
many other similar remains, appear also to belong to ante-Persian times. In 
fact, in arguments of this kind, it must be held in mind, that in the third 
century after their establishment in the East and above seven hundred 
vears before the Christian era, the Greeks of Asia far surpassed their 
European ancestors in splendour and prosperity. To use the descriptive 
language of Dr. Gillies, “ with the utmost industry and perseverance they 
improved and ennobled the useful or elegant arts, which they found alread 
exercised among the Phrygians and Lydians. They incorporated the 
musie of those nations with their own. Their poetry far excelled what- 
ever Pagan antiquity could boast most precious. They rivalled the skill 
of their neighbours in moulding clay, and casting brass. They appear 
to have been the first people who made statues of marble. The Doric 
and Ionic orders of architecture perpetuate, in their names, the honour of 
their inventors.” This, it is to be remembered too, upon the authority of 
Herodotus, was at a time * when the neighbouring countries of Cappa- 
docia and Armenia remained equally ignorant of laws and arts, and 
when the Medes and Persians, destined successively to obtain the empire 
of Asia, lived in scattered villages, subsisted by hunting, pasturage, or 
robbery, and were clothed with the skins of wild beasts.” 

It seems scarcely credible that there should be no remains of an art that 
attained such high perfection anterior to the Persian conquest, and that 
one of those countries whence Grecian civilisation took its origin, 
should have had to depend upon a less intellectual nation for its language 
and monuments. It may be true that rock-tombs abound most in the 
rich maritime valleys of Lycia, and that they are scarcely met with as 
we advance into the eastern highlands inhabited by the Solymi; but again 
in the country of the Cabalian Moeonians or Highlanders of Cabalia, as 
Herodotus designated them, rock-tombs are as frequent as elsewhere, and 
according even to our travellers have the aspect of being as ancient as 
anyin Lycia. The same authors describe the precipices of Mount Cragus 
in the immediate vicinity of Telmissus as being honeycombed with tombs 
hewn in the rock and richly sculptured, some in imitation of Ion1c tem- 
ples, often to represent edifices of ornamental wood-work. Inscriptions, 
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some Greek, others in the mysterious character which has been designated 
Lycian, are carved on many of them, adding greatly to their interest. 
At Pinara again—the city of King Pandarus—we have a building with 
loniec columns. At Xanthus we have fragments both of Doric and 
Corinthian architecture. At Bubon is a tomb which is described as 
having an aspect of being as ancient as any in Lycia and as having a 
pediment supported by two rudely -shaped (Dorie? ) pillars. So also of 
the tomb of Bellerophon, one of the oldest in the country, it 1s said of the 
columns which support the pediment, that “ from such the Ionic may 
have originated;” for we can hardly suppose this, apparently the most 
ancient and important tomb in Tlos, to have been left unfinished. There 
is something inconsistent in thus admitting the possible existence of 
ancient Dorian tombs and of others of a style so primitive, as to be sup- 
posed to have suggested the Ionic order of architecture, and yet to deny 
to these tombs an existence anterior to the Persian conquests. 

The learned decipherer of the Lycian language, Mr. Daniel Sharpe, 
has ascribed the earliest monument in that language to a period subse- 
quent to the Persian invasion, but it does not necessarily follow from that, 
that these inscriptions were in the language of the conquerors. They 
certainly were not in the characters usually adopted by them, for the in- 
scribed monuments of the Persians, from the time of Cyrus to that of Ar- 
taxerxes I., as far as yet known, are all in the third Persepolitan, or 
Babylonian-Achwmenian character, to which sueceeded the Pehlvic. — It 
appears that there is great variety among the Lyeian inscriptions them- 
selves, but in the alphabet given by Mr. Sharpe of twenty-nine letters, 
there are thirteen Greek, two Roman, others where Greek letters have an 
altered signification, as B for W. There are three which have the angu- 
lar character of the cunciform writing, and one apparently Phoenician. 
Now it is, to say the least of it, a very curious circumstance that a nation 
of conquerors with a known alphabet should have been the first to intro- 
duce into a distant and highly civilised country another alphabet, of which 
thirteen letters, at least, belonged to European colonists, who had min- 
gled with the native population for two centuries before. 

Mr. Sharpe has also shown, that the Lycian language had even more 
resemblance to Zend than the Persepolitan, all three being of the same 
family, a fact which throws no direct light upon the antiquity of the said 
language, as we may readily suppose the languages of all the aboriginal 
natives of the Asiatic peninsula, who came from the East, to have be- 
longed originally to the same family ; while, on the contrary, not being 
Persepolitan, is a more or less direct argument against its being a lan- 
guage imported by the Achemenian conquerors. The silence of Homer 
and of Herodotus upon the fact of the Lycians having a peculiar language 
of their own is merely negative evidence ; they must have had a language 
anterior even to Greek colonisation, still more so to the Persian invasion, 
but they do not appear to have had an alphabet till after the Hellenic 
migrations, when Greek letters were used with some, perchance, original or 
borrowed signs, to which were added Phcenician and, subsequently, Persian 
characters. If the Lycian, asa branch of the Aramzan family of languages, 
were really that of the Persian conquerors, their adoption of a Greek alpha- 
bet must have been made in the hopes of familiarising their language to 
Dorians and natives, for, according to some testimonies, the Solymi 
spoke the Phoenician language. But even under these circumstances it 
would have been anticipated that traces of the same language would have 
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been found throughout the lands subjected by the Persians in the Asiatic 
peninsula, whereas, as far as is yet known, it has not been found beyond 
Lycia or its immediate neighbourhood. It is further to be remarked, that 
as the characters of the Lycian inscriptions are not similar to the Perse- 
politan, so also the language is not identical with that used in the Per- 
sian inscriptions of the time of Cyrus, Darius, or Artaxerxes; and yet, 
although Cyrus deputed the completion of his peninsula conquests to 
Harpagus, we have no historical grounds for supposing that the followers 
of the lieutenant were not Persians of the same race as the other followers 
of the great king. 

The coins usually called triquetras, from the three-limbed emblem on 
the exergue, are among the most curious of the Lycian monuments. 
‘These coins apparently belong to a certain series of cities, many of which 
are determined by their resemblance to the Greek names, and at all of 
which tombs with inscriptions in the same language are found ; and hence 
having assumed that these tombs and inscriptions belong to Achzemenian 
times, Mr. Daniel and his companions have deduced that the coins do so 
also. The objections to such a deduction, although not perfectly satis- 
factory, are innumerable. In the first place, in the most ancient of these 
coins we have the head, supposed to be that of Pan, a lion on the back of 
a bull, a bearded head with helmet, a naked warrior, all with legends in 
simple Greek characters. ‘Then we have griffins with mixed characters, 
boars and other quadrupeds with the same ; and all with the same national 
emblem, the so-ealled triquetra. Lastly, we have a Perso-Lycian coin in 
which we have the Lycian form in Greek letters of that common com- 
mencement of Persian names of kings and princes which the Greeks ren- 
dered Arta, but on which the national emblem is no longer found; and at 
a still later period we have Persian coins with the figure of Mithra, 
whose worship was not introduced till the time of Artaxerxes 1. And on 
one of these, as if to give it currency in Lycia, the national emblem was 
found impressed as a counter-stamp. 

It is scarcely to be expected that a conquering nation would have up- 
held national emblems, national mythology, and an European alphabet, 
adapted to a native language in preference to their own. On the con- 
trary, on the well-known monuments of Persian origin, on the obelisk at 
Xanthus, the decree of the king of kings is inscribed in Greek, and the 
inscription that follows in Lycian, is called “ Transcript of the greatest 
Decree of the King of Kings.” The Medes and Lycians are frequently 
used in the same inscription in opposition to one another; and in one 
passage a distinction is drawn between the worshippers and the opponents 
of Ormuzd. 

With respect to the triquetra, or national emblem of the Lycians, a 
theory has been advanced which at once strikes the mind as being more 
ingenious and plausible than satisfactory. It has been suggested that 
the instrument to which the name of triquetra has been given, is, in 
reality, a grappling iron or hook—epwayos—that the Persian general, 
finding himself governor of a district in which his language was wh a 
not spoken, and desiring to make his name known as the lord of the dis- 
triet, in all the cities which owed him allegiance, put a symbol upon his 
coins, which must immediately remind all employing the comage, and 
acquainted with the Greek language, that APITATOS was the governor. 

It is almost sufficient to object to this ingenious hypothesis, that the 
exceptions when the hook is single are rare, it is generally a three-limbed 
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instrument, that thence came its name, and that it is symbolical is attested 
by the circumstance that the coinage of the neighbouring Selgians is dis- 
tinguished by its three human legs. If another suggestion, not quite so 
ingenious but probably more consonant with the epoch, might be advanced, 
it would be that the so-called triquetra was the oracular tripod, or tripus, 
symbolically used, but not in this case, as the scholiast upon Aristophanes 
says it always was, of the three parts of time, the present, the past, and 
the future ; but of help and assistance, and hence more emblematically 
figured as three human legs. The whole of the six Doric republics used 
to assemble at the neighbouring city of Triopium, in Caria, to celebrate 
the festival of Apollo. The site had been consecrated to a form of wor- 
ship of greater antiquity in the country, that of Cybele, who obtained the 
title of Ops, because she brought help and assistance to every thing in the 
world, as Diana was called Opis, from her attendance upon the labours of 
women, and whence, indeed, was derived the word Opis (see Ainsworth 
edition by Thomas, 1758); and hence the name of the city would appear 
to be indicative of this triple emblem of help to labour.* — It is a curious 
fact, recorded by Herodotus (1. i, ¢. exliv.), and referred to by Gillies, 
that at the time of the threatened invasion of the Persians, Halicarnassus, 
the sixth Dorian state, had been recently excluded from the Triopian 
festival. This disgrace was occasioned by the sordid avarice of Agasides, 
the Halicarnassian, who having conquered in the Triopian games, carried 
away the Tripod, which was the prize of his victory, whereas, according 
to an established rule, he ought to have consecrated it in the temple of 
Apollo. ‘This circumstance of a tripod being the prize at one of the most 
important festivals of the Dorians was sufficient to establish the tripus as 
an emblem (and we have in the coins even the representation of the cen- 
tral aperture through which the divine afflatus was supposed to ascend), 
without any further symbolical reference; but the connexion of the em- 
blem with the festival at Triopium, of the name of the city, with that of 
the father of Nanthus, and of the mother of gods under a peculiar form, 
and the relation of these several circumstances with one another. are too 
curious to be overlooked in au inquiry of this kind.¢ If this view of the 
subject should be found a rational one, it is evident that this coin should 
rather be called a Tripus than a Triquetra. 

The light thrown by recent researcht upon the ancient and modern 
geography of Lycia, is as striking as that which has flowed in upon its 
monumental antiquities, and is happily less open to critical disquisition. 
Strabo enumerates twenty-three towns, and Pliny thirty-six, within this 
favoured kingdom. A knowledge of several others is derived from the histo- 
rians of Alexander, from Livy’s account of the marches of the Consul 
Manlius, from Ptolemy, from the anonymous Periplus, entitled the Sta- 


* Tripods were also made subjects of prizes as the emblems of steadiness and 
constancy. Que tripodo ex Pheebi, lauroque profetur.—Lucr. Donarem tripodas 
premia fertium Grecorum.— Hor. The derivation by some of the name of Triopium, 
from Triopa, son of Abastes (see Scholiastes Theocriti ad Idyll. xvii.), where it is 
written Triopon, (Pausanias writes it Triopan), would not affect the derivation of 
the name, although, as usual with the Greeks, by giving it an heroic association, it 
is made to bear upon the paternity of Xanthus, as assumed by Diodorus Siculus. 

* Apollo himself was also called Triopius from the prize won at these very 
games. See Stephanus’ Dict. Hist. Art. Tropus. 

} Travels in Lycia, Milyas, and the Cibyratis, in company with the late Rev. E. T. 
Daniel, by Lieutenant T. A. B, Spratt, R. N., F. G. S., &c., and Professor Edward 
Forbes, F. R.S., Sc. 2 vols. John Van Voorst. 
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diasmus of the Sea, from Stephanus, from the Notitia Episcopatuum of 
the Low Empire, and from some few other sources, add to which, coins, 
and inscriptions, by means of which latter, Mr. Daniel and his compa- 
nions have made us acquainted with sites unknown to the geographers of 
old or of the middle ages. Thus upwards of fifty towns of more or less 
importance are now made known to us by modern research, compared 
with ancient geography. 

Among the most important of these must always be placed the Anti- 
homeric Xanthus; upon the river of same name, so celebrated in an- 
tiquity, and as much favoured by Harpagus and his successors, as by the 
more ancient kings of Lycia. Pinara was a site favoured by King Pan- 
darus, and to Bellerophon, it would appear, was assigned the district of 
Tlos, where is his tomb. Telmissus was also a city of renown in anti- 
Persian times. Croesus consulted this oracle, which Cicero tells us was 
renowned from most ancient times, as well as that which gave to him so 
treacherous an answer. Dr. Clarke associates this place of divination 
with certain arched vaults which Messrs. Spratt and Forbes inform us 
have the aspect of having been built at a period when the prophetic 
fame of Telmissus (Telmessus, we could show by authority, to be an in- 
correct orthography) had passed away. 

Not less renowned was the oracle of Patara, which Livy speaks of as a 
noble city, and Pomponius Mela as the most celebrated city of Lycia. 


Qui Lycia tenet, 
Dumeta, natalem que sylvam, 
Delius et Patareus Apollo. 


Sings Horace, and Virgil tells us, that as Delos was most sought after in 
summer, so Patara was most favoured in winter—a co-ordination which at 
once establishes its pre-eminence. 
Ubi hibernam Lyciam, Xanthique fluenta, 
Deserit, ac Delum maternam invisit Apollo. 


We are especially told by Mela (lib. i. c. xv. de Lycia), that the oracle 
of Apollo at Patara was similar to the Delphic, Quondam opibus et 
oraculi fide Delphico simile; and this combined with the popularity of 
the same worship at Telmissus, at Limyra, and at Sura, would have 
alone been sufficient to consecrate the tripod as a national emblem, even 
had not the festival of the tripod itself been commemorated by the united 
Dorian states at the neighbouring Triopium. The ruins of Patara in 
the present day are not very extensive. ‘They comprise a triple arch, 
which formed the gate of the city ; baths, rae a theatre, remarkable for 
the completeness of its proscenium, and the steepness and narrowness of 
its marble seats. Above is a singular pit, excavated on the summit of 
the hill, with a central square column, which was conjectured by Captain 
Beaufort to have been the seat of the oracle of Apollo Patareus. Messrs. 
Spratt and Forbes remark that the aspect of the city, when it was flou- 
rishing, must, like most Lycian sites, liave been very beautiful. 

_ Myra, with its port of Limyra, upon the river of same name, are both 
sites of remote antiquity, although they possess a surpassing interest in 
the seeds of Christianity having been first sown there by the Apostle 
Paul. The memory of the first Bishop of Lycia, St. Nicholas, is much 
venerated by Greek sailors, who make pilgrimages to his shrine, al- 
though the relics of the saint are said to have been removed to St. Pe- 
feb,—vou. LXXIX. NO. CCCXIV. R 
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tersburg. It is curious that Messrs. Spratt and Forbes found the remains 
of the old Byzantine cathedral, not at either the city or its port, but at a 
distance of at least ten geographic miles up the river, at a site supposed 
by Colonel Leake to represent the Trabala of the tables. This, probably 
the head church of the primitive episcopacy, is described as a noble fabric, 
and one which excited on examination a deep interest. 

Olympus which Strabo describes as being a great city close by the 
mountain of same name, also called Pheenicas, and which, according to 
Cicero and Eutropius, was taken by Publius Servilius, at a time when it 
was still a well-built and great city, “omnibus rebus auctam et orna- 
tam,” is described as situated in the expanse of a gorge, the entrance of 
which, seawards, is nearly closed up by steep and peaked rocks, crowned 
by the remains of Genevese (Genoese ?) fortifications. A theatre, and 
the traces of several temples, of one of which a fine portal is standing, 
are buried in the thick jungle of chaste trees, and reeds bordering the 
flat ground of the river side. 

There is no mention of the Castle of Zeniceta, from whence Lycia 
Pisidia and Pamphylia could be seen at once. It is probable that this 
was at the site of the fortress, which stood upon a high and pointed rock 
in the valley of Ulu-bunar Chat, and which not having been apparently 
closely examined, is passed over as a fortress of middle-age architec- 
ture. 

It was on the so-called Mount Olympus or Pheenicus that Captain 
Beaufort discovered the yanar, or perpetual fire, undoubtedly the origi- 
nal Chimera. It has been supposed that Strabo assigned the localities of 
these fires to Mount Cragus, but the Amasiyan geographer speaks of the 
dapayg, or valley, extending thence to the shores. Pliny more correetly 
places it in the mountains adjacent to Phaselis. Scylax describes it as a 
fountain of fire, “ Fanuwm Vuleani,” in the region of Phaselis, as does 
also Seneca in his epistles, where, like Pliny, he ealls the rocks from 
whence the flames issue, Hephstii, from the festival so called, held in 
honour of Vulean. The fabled form given to the Chimera by Hesiod 
and Homer, has been long ago explained by Servius, as descriptive of 
three mountain regions, the one inhabited by lions,* the other by goats, 
and the lower by serpents, and which Bellerophon brought into subjec- 
tion or expelled by colonisation and cultivation. Plutarch’s theory of 
piratical ships so adorned on their prows, is not so acceptable as this view 
of the subject. The fabulous Chimera was always the same—flam- 
misque armata Chimera—and this cannot apply to ships that did not 
carry guns. Strange it is that the very expression should have become 
symbolical of all that is vague and fanciful, and yet the Chimera exists 
to the present day, and Messrs. Spratt and Forbes tell us that it is not 
only as brilliant as when Captain Beaufort first discovered it, but is also 
somewhat increased. 

Beyond Olympus and the Coryean shore, is Phaselis, a city of the 
Greeks, according to Cicero, who relates its capture by P. Servilius, and, 
according to Pliny built by Mopsus, the poet and soothsayer, who broke 
the heart of Calchas, the chief augur during the Trojan war, and who 
had his chief temple at Mopsuestia in Cilicia. Two artificial ports, a 
theatre, and many ruins of great buildings, attest the former importance 

* Sir C. Fellows thought that he had heard of lions in the Cragus, but Mr. Forbes 


traced the report to a leopard, called Kaplan by the natives, and which he says is 
not unfrequent in the mountajns, 
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and affluence of this ancient city. Like Oly mpus, a Greek city, it pre- 
sents no traces of the peculiar tombs and inse riptions of Lycia. 

Beyond Phaselis are the stair-like or terraced rocks and mountains, 

called Climax, and of much note in the marches of Alexander the Great. 
In these mountains Mr. Daniel and his friends found a hill fort, sup- 
posed to be Apollonia by Messrs. Spratt and Forbes, but by Mr. Daniel 
and Schénbrun considered with more likelihood to represent the inex- 
pugnable Marmora. The site is now called Sarahjik. In the same 
neighbourhood are the ruins of Tchandir Hissar, identified by Mr. Daniel 
with Olbia, but by Messrs. Spratt and Forbes with Marmora, and beyond, 
towards Pamphylia, the ruins of Arab-Chai Hissar, the Olbia of Messrs. 
Spratt and Forbes. 

The notice made of Mount Climax, which presented so formidable an 
obstacle to the Macedonians, of Mount Pheenicas or O)ympus of fabulous 
interest, and of Mount Cragus, equally renowned for its rocks and 
forests, — 

Nigris aut Erymanthi 

Silvis, aut viridis Cragi, 
its wild animals, its hill forts of Cragus, afterwards Sidyma, Cydna, Per- 
dice, and the magnificent sc enery of the Seven Capes, lead us to the con- 
sideration of the central or main roc ky chains of Lycia, after first noticing 
that Pliny has a little town called Carmylessus, situated in Anti-C ragus, 
and Ptolemy, a site called Symbra, apparently in the same vicinity, of 
which we do not find any notice in the work of Messrs. Spratt and 
Forbes, the incomplete index to which, however, often misleads the 
reader. 

The central mountains of Lycia, now called the Ak Tagh, or White 
Mountain, Susu Tagh, Bey Tagh, &e., have been identified by Messrs. 
Spratt and Forbes, on the one hand, with the ancient Massy cites, on the 
other, with the mountains of the Soly mi; and this extent and importance 
given to Mount Massycites has been combated by M. L. Vivien de Saint 
Martin, in his “ Histoire des Découvertes Geographiques.” 

It is true, that Pliny’s words give a rather local character to the moun- 
tain, when he says, “ near the sea is Limy ra, with a river into which the 
Arycandus flows, “and Mount Massycites ;” but the fact is, that the  Limyris 
is a mere rivulet which flows into the Arycandus, a larger river coming from 
the Susu Tagh and Solymian mountains. Hence the latter ought rather 
to be considered as she Massycites, which Ptolemy, who calls them 
Masicytus, carries up to the confines of Lycia and Pamphylia ; a state- 
ment which does not, as some have supposed, militate against the posi- 
tioning by Strabo and Polybius of the Climax on the same confines ; the 
one being littoral, the other in the interior. Whatever the salidivisions, 
these mountains were viewed by antiquity as appertaining to Taurus, 
which was by most olden geographers actually considered to have its 
origin at the sacred promontory and the Chelidonian islands. 

‘The determination of Phellus, whose port, Anti-Phellus, was previously 
known, was most ingeniously effected by Messrs. Spratt and Forbes, 
although the name was found to occur at two or three different sites. 
Andriaca, the port of Myra, where St. Paul changed his ship, was deter- 
mined by Captain Beaufort, but we find no mention of pyre of 
Ptolemy, or Aperrae of Ptolemy, placed between Myra al “Fhettes 


The site may not impossibly be represented by the ruins in the bay of 
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The ecclesiastical notices of the Low Empire contain records of certain 
Lycian episcopacies, which do not appear to have been recovered by 
recent explorers, although such may be in part owing to the well-known 
corruption of names that took place in the middle ages. Such is the 
episcopacy of the Kombi, corresponding to the Komba of Ptolemy, and 
placed by the A lexandrian geographer on the confines of Caria. Such 
also is the episcopacy of the Cani, corresponding to the Canas of Pliny, 
and spoken of by that author in connexion with the Mountain Chimera; 
and such also the episcopacy of Chomatis, corresponding to the Choma 
of Ptolemy in Milyas, and the Choma of Pliny on the river Adesa. 
As Podalia was on the same river, it would appear that this little diocese 
was in the mountain enclosed valley, watered by the Ak-Chai, which loses 
itself in the Aylan Gul. The sites of the episcopal towns of Corydalla 
and Cyanew were, however, determined. ‘The latter presents a great 
peculiarity, in being represented by three distinct hili forts, attesting to 
the refinement which municipal institutions had attained in this favoured 
country. 

On the Pamphylian side, Messrs. Spratt and Forbes effected the im- 
portant discovery of the site of ‘Termessus Major, an acquaintance with 
the true position of which was indispensable to an accurate knowledge of 
the movements of the Macedonians under Alexander, as well as to those 
of the Romans under the Consul Manlius. The ruins of this city are very 
extensive and full of interest. Among the most remarkable inscriptions 
found, was one to the philosopher Plato. What a feeling must have been 
excited by seeing such a name carved upon the rock, in lands before 
untrod by European feet, indeed, almost sealed to civilisation since its 
olden inhabitants have passed away ? Not far from Termessus, and also 
on the Pamphylian side were the ruins of the town of Lagon, which was 
plundered by the Romans, and which possesses the remarkable feature of 
being intersected by aqueducts, that traverse the city in all directions, 
and are formed of solid walls, from eight to ten feet high. Here are also 
tombs with inscriptions, directing fines for the violators thereof to be paid 
to the gods of the Solymi, not to those of the Persians. 

Cibyra, once a vast and powerful city, the chief of the Cibyratic con- 
federacy, presented a mass of ruins of great interest. There are the 
remains of a theatre of great extent, and in fine preservation. Many 
temples, some of Doric, and others of the Corinthian order. A stadium 
of imposing aspect, 650 feet in length. An avenue of tombs, approached 
by a massive triumphal arch of Dorie architecture ; and remains of large 
buildings, the purpose of which it was not easy to determine. Ocenanda 
and Balbura, two other cities of the Cibyratic tetrapolis, have been 
identified by Mr. Hoskyns, and Bubon the ‘last of the cities of the same 
confederacy was discovered at the same time as Cibyra by Messrs. Spratt 
and Forbes. : 

These discoveries have, indeed, been so numerous, and have been so 
satisfactorily and carefully attested, that, combined with Mr. Daniel 
Sharpe’s learned commentaries on the coins and language, Professor 
Forbes’ admirable notes on the natural history and geology of the country, 
and the accompanying beautiful map founded upon actual survey, Lycia 
is brought before us, as if raised by some magic wand from the “tomb of 
by-gone ages, while its actual condition and present aspect are, at the 
same time, made more familiar to us than is the case with any other 
province of the Asiatic peninsula, 
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LIFE AND REMINISCENCES OF THOMAS CAMPBELL. 
BY CYRUS REDDING 
Cuar. VIII. 


Illness of the Poet's Son—Contributors to the Magazine, Graham, Hazlitt, 
Xc.— American Literature—Compliment to Rogers— Visit to Cheltenham— 
Letter respecting “ Theodoric’— Criticism on Medwin’s Book about Byron. 


Tur poet had placed his surviving son, as already stated, at the 
university of Bonn under a tutor. The attachment of both father and 
mother to their son was remarkably strong, and their fondness induced the 
wish that he should be nearer to them. He was accordingly removed 
to Amiens. Calling at the poet’s one morning I found he was out, and 
Mrs. Campbell in considerable agitation. On expressing a hope that there 
was nothing of moment the matter, she informed me, in a manner exhibit- 
ing sufficiently her maternal fears, that there was reason to believe 
Thomas had run away from his tutors—that in fact he was then in prison 
at Boulogne; she expressed her apprehension upon his account, and added 
that her husband was gone to the French ambassador to endeavour to 
obtain his release. She knew nothing more than that it was supposed 
he had been arrested because he had no passport in his possession. But 
what business could he have at Boulogne ? This proved to be the fact ; 
the youth, having singularly enough reached Boulogne without that instru- 
ment of inquisitorial despotism, could proceed no further. 

Returning home I found the poet at my own door. He had called to 
tell me of what had occurred, and he related the circumstances with a 
heavy heart. It appeared that he had not then communicated the entire 
affair to his wife; he feared there was much trouble in store for them. 
Thomas had exhibited symptoms of a wandering mind, the severest of all 
calamities. He had eloped from his instructor, and had contrived, no one 
knew how, to travel from Amiens as far as the coast without a passport. 
Here he had been lodged in prison from which the French ambassador 
on hearing a statement of the case had just written over to procure his 
release. This was of little consequence compared to further intelligence 
conveyed in a letter he had received from Amiens, stating too that his son 
had exhibited symptoms of mental alienation. These symptoms had been 
remarked for some time previously, and it would appear had rather shown 
themselves in petty eccentricities than in any violent acts. At the time 
the teacher wrote, the symptoms had become more decided. Young 
Campbell for example would take it into his head that persons on the 
other side of the street had insulted him, cross over, go up to those 
who had not even noticed him, and demand why they so conducted 
themselves, and what they intended by it. The poet was much affected, 
notwithstanding his efforts to suppress his feelings—a strife natural to 
him under circumstances of a similar character. The youth, soon set 
at liberty, was speedily received into his father’s house. The anxious 
feeling in regard to the state of mind of a son respecting whom his 
parents had conceived brilliant hopes, was naturally very great. Their 
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expectations were not unfounded; young Campbell possess sed excellent 
natural abilities, his dis sposition was good, his conversation, when he felt 
inclined to be e roe licative, was superior to that of most youths of his 
years. He was about eighteen, a period at which in the character of the 
constitution there generally commences some change, and from this cir- 
cumstance h ypes were indulged that with the deve ‘lopment of manhood a 
realisation of his parents’ hopes might be consummated. These hopes 
were destined to disappointment. The trial was the more severe to the 
poet, as he kept his teelings close, and they consequently preyed more 
acute ly pon his mind. ‘The effect was visible in the difficulty of fixing 
his attention to business for a good while afterw: ards; frequent compl: unts 
of indisposition ; the ap pearance of a mind continually pre-oce ‘upled 5 in 
fact, inan ineapac ity for lis wont ed literary duties marked to such an extent, 
that when I went to his house to eon ult him, 1 found the irksomeness of 
putting any question to him so gre at, I broke off from my — e, and 
acted wholly upon my own respons ibility. This was the ease for the 
apace ¢ f two or three months after this event took place, before the poe t 
fell agrain into lis customary course of action. 

With his sensitive tem; pers une nt this trying state of things was to be 
expected. Death had de sprive lL him of one ehild, and the calamity fallen 
upon the other was rendered more weighty. Campbell continued ‘to keep 
his son at home, in fact, the fondness of both his parents rendered such a 
Young Campbell behaved with so much 
propriety in society, that in general little or nothing of his disorder was 


visible to strangers. Ile read the n ewspapers, commented with some 


course of things inevitable. 


judgme nt — the political events of the day, and at his father’s table it 


would be dificult to observe traces of disorder. His complaint exlnbited 
no increase, but seemed to settle down into a mild species of mental 
— visible only upon s nie exciting cause, or some erroneous 
fancy. The knowl love of a slieht surveillance being exercised over him 
was a restraint fully sufficient to render him im every respect an inoften- 
sive inmate of the parental dwelling. "Th: at of his father was fully suffi- 
cient when present, but when absent the son would at times break out on 
indulging in a little wine or porter until his mother became terrified. 
Being the only friend living nea oe was repeatedly sent for by Mrs. Camp- 
bell in her husband’s absence , uponthese outbreaks. I found young ¢ ‘ampbell 
easy enough to manage, bet mn a state in which some interference became 


necessary. His mother would entreat me, matters being restored to their 
usual course the next day, not to tell the poet of what had occurred, it 
would unhinge him and shake his nerves. 1 forbear to state minutiz as to 


facts. A careful regimen, and aslight watehfe Iness was all that was neces- 
sary for young ( ‘ampbe Il owing to the mildness of his complaint, but this re- 
quired to be unrelaxing His mother more than once said to me on 
ealling, “* Thomas has : een looking at his father so fixedly that he cannot 
bear it ; he is cone out.” The D vet magi ned that his son felt at such 
moments a dislike of the paternal authority, and in consequence a feeling 
towards himself of which he could not bear the supposition. His son’s 
gazing upon him most probably meant nothing. A kinder disposition 
than that young Ca: mpbell always exhibited cor uld scarcely be found, but 
it was enough for the poet to fancy what might not have had a foundation 
in reality. “The operation upon his sensibility was precisely the same. 
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Campbell, upon whose mind this affecting incident had “thus cast a 
temporary gloom, continually lamented that he could do nothing with 
his son in sucha state. “I can never do any thing with him—what can 
I make of him? Education carried further must be hopeless ; he is getting 
old enough to be active about something; must he ever be a blank?” He 
never spoke of the affliction as one touching himself; he never alluded to 
his own torn feelings, though they were evidently fearfully rent, for this 
was his way ; these were his own concerns alone. The burden was the 
impossibility of ‘Thomas ever being any thing in the world. He consi- 
dered ostensibly at least the disadvantage to the youth far more than his 
own acute mental suffering. ‘I can never make any thing of Thomas, 
my friend,” he used to say with acute feeling tome. The mild character 
of the disorder, and the natural bearing of the son in general rendered the 
case more painful than if the disorder had been stronger and deeper marked 
to common observers. 

I have gone more at length into this painful incident at its origin, than 
] should have done but for events occurring since the poet's decease, 
among utter strangers of all relative to the case. An observation from a 
writer I have before quoted I can vouch is most just ‘that if there was 
one point in Campbell's character more amiable than another it was his 
affection for his son.” ‘The remainder of this writer's remark is equally 
just except as relates to the son’s “imbecility.”” Young Campbell was 
never *imbecile,” nor did his disorder increase from the first attack. He 
learned a good deal of the Spanish language at the house where he was 
afterwards placed. He never was under any other restraint than that 
arising from the knowledge that he had a superior to whom he was 
responsible. He had miles of range over a pleasant ——- and he 
availed himself of its advantages. ‘There was more foundation for another 
part of the remark of the same writer, that it was a touching sight to see 
the poet's fine eyes watch his son, and at any stray remark he might 
make indicating intelligence to see how his countenance brightened with 
delight. Campbell did look at his son with a parent's fondness, he was 
pleased at the observations he made, and he often made many and 
pertinent remarks, all this consisting with the nature of his disorder. 
Campbell had no hope of a change for the better after the second or third 

year from the attack when his son's constitution had become completely 
formed. Had Mrs, Campbell survived, it is probable the son would have con- 
tinued his position under the parental roof, but the poet could not after that 
event be always athome. He found, too, at last that his efforts to continue 
his former domestic establishment with no one at its head who knew his 
habits was impracticable; he made the attempt and was not successful. 
Not long before breaking it up he placed his son with a medical friend, 
where he remained during his father’s lifetime. a 
Among the contributors to the Magazine about this time, was William 
Grenville Graham. ‘The articles entitled ‘‘ Brook Green Fair,” “ Epi- 
grams,” the “ Italian Opera,” ‘Social Grievances,” were among his contri- 
butions. Campbell was much pleased with him, because he was a remark- 
ably well-informed young man, had read much, and was of agreeable 
manners. Ilis career was singular, a remarkable instance of a young 
man possessing excellent natural parts, good education, and much that 
was amiable and prepossessing, with a headstrong heedless temperament 
that drew him from folly into vice, and ultimately, six or seven years after 
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the time to which allusion is now made, into crime—the crime of 
forgery to support his extravagances, He fled to Liverpool to seek 2 
passage to America, of which country he was a native though of English 
descent. It was a remarkable trait in his reckless character, that 
though he knew he was pursued by the officers of justice, and that death 
was the punishment a waiting him if taken, the packet not being ready to 
sail, he went to the theatre at Liverpool and walked about without dis- 
guise, audaciously braving the impending danger.* He reached Ame- 
rica, and ultimately fell in a duel in which he was the aggressor. Before 
he came to Europe he had been a student at law, and studied with an 
American lawyer, Barent Gardeneir. Campbell, who felt much interest 
in all about America, was anxious to become acquainted with the state of 
the colleges there, aud the mode adopted for the instruction of youth. 
All his queries his contributor was able to gratify to the fullest extent. I 
have no doubt this desire on the part of Campbell had a prospective 
reference to his plan for a London University, which he had promulgated 
among his friends early in the tirst year of the appearance of the Maga- 
Zine, though he had not made it pubhie. 

With the kindest feeling towards the Americans, Campbell thought it 
would bea very loug time before it would be possible for them to have a 
highly marked literature of their own, if they ever should possess one at all. 
He thought that this was a disadvantage arising out of the early literature 
of England belonging equally to America. Owing to the language being 
common to the two nations, the higher writers of the old country must 
necessarily be the models for the new ; there would, im consequence, be 
nothing sufhiciently marked in American writers, to whatever excellence 
they might attain, that would give them an original stamp and character 
unconnected with their fathers, and altogether a novel creation. They 
might, when the vast transatlantic continent became peopled, in the course 
of ages, and of that decadence which is the lot of all empires, be the 
transmitters of the literature of England to unborn generations, but 
America would still be only the medium of the transmission of what had 


* The following letter too exhibits the peculiar character of the man. It was 
written the night before he fell. 

* Dear sir, —What may be the result of the unhappy rencontre which is to take 
place at eleven o'clock in the morning between Mr. Barton and myself, cannot of 
course be predicted by me. In the supposition that it will be fatal, I bid you fare- 
well, in the only lancuage that is now left to me. I am perfectly indifferent as to 
myself, but I trust that Mr. Barton (towards whom I have not the faintest enmity 
of any kind), may escape. I admit that lam in the wrong—that by giving him 
a blow, | have forced him into the condition of a challenger, and that by not doing 
what he has, he would have blasted his character as a gentleman for ever. In 
common justice [am bound thus to absolve him from all suspicion of unbecoming 
conduct respecting the challenge. The provocation though slight was still a pro- 
vocation which I could not overlook. It is out of the question for me to explain, 
retract, or apologise. I will not hear of any settlement short of some abject and 
craven submission from him. Mr. Barton is a talking man, who dwells compla- 
cently on his own skill as a marksman ; on his experience as a duellist, and on his 
accuracy as a person ofton. I pretend tonone of these, and therefore must oppose 
the most intlexible obstinacy. After he is perfectly satisfied, | may, perhaps, apologise; 
that is, in case I am fatally wounded. It is needless for me to say I heartily 


detest and despise this absurd mode of settling disputes and salving the wounds of 


honour. But what can a poor devil do except bow to the supremacy of custom ? 
“* God bless you, - 
“W.G GranaM 
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been common to both. America might shine in science. Graham con- 
tended that America might possess a literature sufficiently defined from 
that of England to constitute originality. He did not press his argu- 
ments warmly or oflensively, paying a deference to Campbell's character 
and literary standing. ‘The contributions of Graham ceased at the end of 
1822, as well as his acquaintance with Campbell, some new pursuit had 
drawn away the unhappy young American—some folly, perhaps, that led 
him to the precipice down which he was ultimately precipitated. 

It was in 1822 that Hazlitt first contributed to the Magazine. He 
began with his “ Table Talk,” in a paper entitled ‘ Going a Journey.” 
He continued the series in succession for some months. These papers 
came through the publisher. They were excellent magazine articles; 
it was impossible to decline their insertion and act justly to the publica- 
tion. Campbell's prejudices against this able writer were strong, the 
reason of which will appear in the sequel. While continuing his “ Table 
Talk,” Hazlitt sent a paper, called ‘* The Fight,” being an account of the 
pugilistic contest between the Gas Man and the Game Chicken, There 
were considerable doubts about admitting such a paper. The subject 
was so thoroughly “ blackguard,” and it was giving currency to a dis- 
graceful, demoralising species of vulgar exhibition that branded England 
as the bull-fight does Spain with disgrace in the sight of all civilised na- 
tions—an exhibition, too, that its advocates pretend kept up the national 
courage, while the real motive was the gain made of it, as of all similar 
shows, by blacklegs and thieves. Campbell hesitated a good while. I 
suggested that the paper, disgraceful as its theme was, afforded too true a 
picture of existing manners, and would, in the course of things, soon be- 
come a mere record of our past barbarities. The poet, too, did not like 
to refuse, at so early a period, a paper of Hazlitt’s, because he felt that it 
might be charged to his personal dislike of the writer: so it was agreed, 
the barbarism should appear in a publication very differently characterised 
in its other articles. 

If the poet had an antipathy to Hazlitt, it was not his common feeling 
towards men of genius. He had a very high opinion of Sotheby, for 
example, as a poet, in which there would not be many found to agree 
with him beyond the unquestionable elegance and classic correctness of 
that writer, 

Ile used to praise James Montgomery, of Sheffield, very highly, and I 
have heard him commend Bowles, though differing from him upon a well- 
known topic. An opinion of Rogers he once gave unexpectedly, I well 
remember, not that his respect for the author of the “ Pleasures of Me- 
mory” demanded such a manifestation, for his feeling towards that literary 
veteran was easily discoverable when his name chanced to become a sub- 
ject of conversation. I had called at his house, and was sitting with Mrs. 
Campbell, who expected his return every moment, when he came in with 
his mind evidently preoccupied with something he had seen or heard. 
He then said, either that he had just seen Mr. Rogers, or had heard 
something about him, I forget which, and added, “ He is a very extraor- 
dinary man. I firmly believe he dislikes men when they become prospe- 
rous, because he feels he can no longer do them and his own heart good, 
by any aid he can tender them.” I could not help thinking at the 
time, how much higher this compliment was than volumes of diluted 


praise upon paper. It was of the highest character 1 ever heard the 
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poet pay any individual. At that time he was a reserved man in his opi- 
nions and in his society, very different, indeed, in both respects from what 
he became during the last few years of his life. At this time, too, he 
was sensitive about his own fame, and was r regardful of that of others 
in a high degree; about literary men and their works he was _particu- 
larly reserved in giving his sentiments, thinking they might get abroad. 
Even about persons in general, not literary, he was then 1 very guarded i in 
giving an opinion, though i in later years he let out his antipathies i in terms 
sometimes scarcely justifiable under the se: uty means he had of forming a 
judgment. 

* In the summer of 1823, he visited Cheltenham, where he remained a 
few weeks. During his absence, a letter was sent to him from town, 
enclosing some poetry from Mrs. Hemans, in Wales, directed to him per- 

sonally. He wrote me as if all at once something new had struck him. 
Myc ustom had been to keep pieces: of poetry on hand. Campbell saw 
every thing in verse that appe vared in the Magazine, a rule scrupulously 
ke pt, for it was his st: iple. As time often presséd, and Campbell was 
not alw: os to be found, it was necessary to havea reserve. “ If you are 
not already pressed, I should like the Greek song only to be inserted, 

and the others to be ke ‘pt, for though Mrs. H. is a very ‘pretty writer, we 
must not have too many pieces by the same hand for fear of monotony.” 

This was a sudden thought, ne ‘ither before nor after did he ever thus ex- 
press himself about the making up of the Magazine, in which he took no 
part. The piece s were * The Ancient Song of a Greek Exile,” and “ The 
Isle of Founts,”” both of which I thought it necessary to insert in the 
September number. 

Campbell visited Cheltenham again at the time his ‘ Theodoric’ was 
in the press, and nothing could surpass his hurried anxiety about his poem. 
He expressed it upon every occasion; he wrote me from Cheltenham. 

‘| have a kindness to request of you which 1] have no doubt you will 
show, and I shall hope to have a proper opportunity of testifying my 
sense of it. It is to correct the punctuation, particularly of the sheets 
which follow ‘Theodorie’ in my little fortheoming volume. May I ask 
you, also, to see that they go quickly to press, for I have not yet received 
a single sheet beyond ‘ Theodoric,’ and if 1 go on this way I know not 
when I may get out. You will do me the greatest favour by accepting 
of this trusteeship, and it will save Mr. Bentley waiting for my returning 
the proofs, &e. 1 mean to retain only ° Theodoric’ standing in types for 
a week or so longer. The poems of the other sheets may be compared 
with the poems printed i in the New Monthly, and this you can do with 
more accuracy than I can myself. I should wish only to revise the sheets 
which contain any thing printed from MS.: such as the verses on ‘John 
Kemb le? * Lines on a Seal,’ and on the ‘ Princess Charlotte.’ 

* This I am conscious is giving you a deal of trouble, which I have no 
sight to request, but I have no friend to whom I can make the applica- 
tion but yourself, 

“When you see B , which I suppose will of course be soon—will you 
implore him to despatch the other sheets besides ‘ Theodoric,’ and that he 
shall have ‘ Theodoric’ within eight days. I ought to be out as early as 
possible j in November.”’ 

He wrote me from Cheltenham that the weather was remarkably fine, 
and that if there was a promise of its continuance he would urge me to 
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come down and rusticate there for a time. He said he had taken a ve 
pleasant lodging, and had a spare room for me. He had not fixed a day 
for a temporary return to London, a return which would only occupy him 
in town for a short time, and in consequence would leave the proposition 
in referendum. He concluded by observing, that he earnestly wished I 
was with him in order to ramble together over the “ morning hills.” 

I found it necessary to communicate with him almost —s after- 


wards, in consequence of receiving a criticism on Medwin’s book about 
Lord Byron, which had just then made its appearance, and I received a 
communication from him in return. The substance of this was, that he 
felt very much annoyed at being obliged to mutilate the extract 
from the critic, but that in very good truth, he could not help it, from 
being on such terms of friendship with Lady Byron, that he could as soon 
offer her a direct personal indignity as suffer the extract, from Lord Byron’s 
strictures on her ladyship’s character, to pass in a work under his super- 
intendence. ‘That it was impossible it could stand, and that it was the 
same with regard to the remarks of Byron on Rogers. Then, again, the 
matter in the passage about Lady Byron, had been already repeatedly 
before the world. His dislike was, that he should appear to give it circu- 
lation. 

He then, alluding to my joining him at Cheltenham, said that we must 
have no difference about the meum and tuum if | came down, upon any 
score of delicacy, as to the matter of our expenses. That he should be 
delighted at the prospect of our remaining there for a time. That he had 
a spare bed, and a parlour quite large enough to eat a fowl in and drink 
a bottle of sherry. He prayed to fortune that the weather might continue 
good in order to have walks in the vicinity. The idea he had of coming 
to town, he said he had abandoned, though he had thought it imperatively 
necessary, returning again to Cheltenham, and that he feared he might 
not have been able to meet me there. But things had occurred that de- 
termined him to remain pretty far into November, and even over its close. 
He then requested a knowledge of the time when he might expect my 
arrival, 

The criticism of “ Medwin” contained much personal matter, not hy 
the reviewer, but in extracts from the author. I sent it to Campbell im 
type, and he sent it me back from Cheltenham, very much mutilated, 
on which account I have preserved the identical copy to this hour, as one 
of the mementoes of our intercourse. The portions struck out had been 
before widely circulated in the publication, and could have done no further 
injury had they been repeated in the Magazine. The omission of them 
there, in consequence, was a proof of Campbell's delicacy of mind towards 
his friends, although, in his capacity as editor of the publication, a dif- 
ferent proceeding would have been excusable. In every other sense, it is 
clear, Campbell thought that he could not give currency to well-known 
passages, if offensive to friends. At that time he could little have 
dreamed of the attack he was one day to make upon his old friend Moore 
in connexion with the same subject. So little is it possible for the best to 
foresee the bias of their own minds in a short perspective. The article 
which he volunteered in defence of Lady Byron was thus, it is clear, 
prompted by his previous respect for that lady, and upon no sudden start 
of fitfulness upon the appearance of the work of Moore. However un- 
trained in the lists for such encounters, and, as some judged, however im- 
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politic the encounter at all, since it is rare that the cause of a wife in con- 


jugal differences can be successfully defended by the pen of the re ady 


wiiter, there can be no doubt about the sincere zeal of the defence. 
The warmth of the tone in which Campbell wrote arose from his natural 
temperament. He was not adapted for a controversialist in the commonest 
literary warfare. He overlooked weak positions on his own side, for the 
purpose of defending those which were obviously strong. He had the 
chivalric ardour of the true knight, but none of the experience in strategy. 
He was by no means a skiltul advoe ‘ate, arguing, as he did, from the honest 
impulses of his nature, and being the chi aimpion upon that ground rather 
than upon the solid basis of de ‘monstration, ‘There was in Campbell 
an absence of that coolness of nature which prevents any man, for ex- 
ample, from being a public speaker. Thus with Campbell when he at- 
tempted to address an audience, he lost the thread of his argument, and 
was sometimes brought to a complete stand-still through rapid nervous 
excitement, and it was somewhat thus m controversy. 

In the notice of ** Medwin's Recollections,” to which allusion is now made 
(see vol. ii. of the New Monthly, p. 406), he altered the fourth line, which 
ran, that the minutest details a tbout Lord Byron were sought after, “ by 


every thinking and feeling person,’’ into, by every body.” He marked 
for omission altoge ther the paragr aph (see “ Medwin,” p. 43) beginning, 
‘a very full account,” and terminating “the MS.” He did the same by 


a long extract from the forty-third to the sixty-third page of *‘ Medwin,” 
terminating with the words, “ | have the lines somewhere, and will show 
them to you, ‘and keeping up the connexion of the sense by the intro- 
duction of the words, “ His account of his situation immediately before 
leaving England is sufficiently melancholy.” In page 315 of “ Medwin,” 
beginning, * ‘ But what has all this to do with Rogers,” as far as to “m 
immort: lity,’ ‘ he marked out, and then added the note beginning, “So 
thinks the writer of this article, &c.,"’ as it now stands, (page 411, vol. ll. ) 





HAVE YOU HEARD A LUTE? 
A SONG, 
By Joun Ilamitton, Esa. 


I. III. 
Have you heard a lute Have you heard the lark 
In its sweetest key ? Pulsing high, —high, —see ? 
Ripe in sound, like fruit, High, and higher! Hark! 
That's atone for me! That’s a tone for me. 
II. Iv. 
Have you heard the bee, Have you heard the stream 
Home with honey flee ? Singing, seek the sea ? 
Humming low, yet free ; Singing, i in a dream ! 
That's atone for me! That’s a tone for me! 
Vv. 
But in woman,—mute ! 
Mute music,—how we sce 
She,—the living lute,— 
Looks the tone for met 
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PRESENT STATE AND PROSPECTS OF ITALY, 


BY L. MARIOTTI, 


We have, of late, stirring news from Italy. The world has long been 
startled by the feats of a citizen king. It will now have to witness the 
sayings and doings of a liberal pope. The “ old chimera,” as Mr. Thomas 
Carlyle has it, is rejuvenised. Instead of a shrivelled mummy in pon- 
tificalibus, a testy and crusty, wrathful and ruthless dotard, cursing, 
proseribing, hanging, anathematising, behold! a chubby-faced, simper- 
ing, middle-aged philanthropist sits on Peter's chair ; dabbles in Silene 
Corpus and railway plans, appoints his own ministers, countenances old 
offenders, and admits opera dancers and founders of institutes to the 
honour of the apostolical kiss. 

John Bull looks on and applauds. John is a lover of peaceful, gentle- 
manlike revolutions. He asks no better than to befriend freedom all 
ever the world. He forgets at what dire a price he had to win it for 
himself. Rebellions and civil wars were to him necessary evils. They 
did him a deal of good in the end; but he is by no means satisfied that 
equal benefit may be derived from them in all instances, or that the same 
advantages may not be come at without their concomitant inflictions. 

Much as he is disposed to favour liberty, he loves peace even better. 
He is loth to fight ; not, by any means, from want of pluck, but because, 
as a wag sang it, 

He has a Mrs. Bull at home, and many little Bulls, 


He looks upon himself as the guardian of the tranquillity of Europe. 
Every nation in the world may be free and weleome, but there must be 
no squabble about it. Liberty, he reasons, may give birth to trade, but 
it is peace alone that fosters it. John revolts at oppression, and feels for 
the oppressed. He looks on all men as brethren, wishes them happy, 
enlightened, enfranchised ; but, over and above all, he must have his 
chance of a bargain with them. 

Moreover, if you come to that, he has not made up his mind whether 
all nations are equally fit for the blessings of bill of rights and trial by 
jury. Southerners, especially, he apprehends, are too hot-headed for 
rational freedom. The French have shown it; they writhed, they 
tumbled and floundered, till they fell from the frying-pan into the burn- 
ing coals; from King Log into King Citizen. The Spaniards and Por- 
tuguese fared no better, and he, John, would thank his stars, had he 
never thought of meddling with them. After all the trouble they cost 
him, see! the former serve him with a Montpensier marriage, the latter 
worry their queen till John soon expects to have to find her in board and 
lodging in London. 

Italy, too, since he helped to settle her in 1815, has never ceased to 
cive the honest peace-maker some cause of uneasiness. He has heard 
of Carbonari till he fancied all the fogs in his native atmosphere must 
be the consequence of the shaking of their eternal charcoal bags. He 
has heard of Young Italy, and wondered whether its partisans are to be 
made out by white waistcoats, like their brethren in England, or by 
green inexpressibles, like their cousins in Ireland. He has even, good 
easy man, been at the trouble of rummaging their papers and forging 
their seals, for the sake of quiet living. Jn short, he has always been on 
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the look-out for squalls on that quarter, and although the threatened ex- 
plosion invariably vanished in smoke, still the apprehension alone kept 
him fretting and fidgetting, just as if every mse in Romagna, every 
Calabrian riot, might have power to shut up every oil and Italian shop in 
the three kingdoms. 

There is now, praise be to Heaven! an end of allfears. The Italians, 
lucky dogs! are to have liberty for the mere asking. Pope Pius IX, is 
at the head of Young Italy, plotting a harmless, bloodless revolution, even 
such an one as John admires. The Pope conspires from the throne. He 
may have Austrians and Jesuits, monks and king-citizens, arrayed 
against him; but he may rely on the best wishes of honest old England. 

That we may show to what extent we are fain to tender him our 
sympathy, and that our admiration may be all the more full and un- 
qualitied, the better we understand the subject of universal congratu- 
lation, we will attempt to give a brief enumeration of the important mea- 
sures, hitherto achieved. on which the Pope’s claims to his subjects’ grati- 
tude rest (for not a few of his boldest innovations are merely the con- 
trivance of that father of lies, the ugsburg Gazette), and of the further 
schemes of improvement which he may yet, as the pontifical phrase goes, 
have locked up in his breast. 

We need not, in the first place, waste many words in celebration of 
that first act of clemency which signalised his accession to the throne— 
a universal political amnesty. The coronation of a new reigning prince, 
the birth or majority of an heir-apparent, and the like auspicious events, 
have constantly been, and are invariably announced to the world  to- 
gether with similar evidences of royal magnanimity. The Italians are 
used to it. Every new ruler in that distracted country seems aware of 
the wisdom of clearing the prisons of the late monarch’s victims to make 
room for his own. ‘Those Augean stables, the Roman fortresses of state, 
never were in greater need of a thorough Herculean cleansing. ‘The in- 
discriminate severity of Gregory sowed a rich harvest for Pius’s mildness. 
The invariable practice adopted by every infallible pope, of undoing the 
work of his no less infallible predecessor, could never be followed under 
circumstances more favourable to the interests of humanity. Six thousand 
state prisoners, in a state of two millions, are a formidable item for a 
bankrupt pontitical budget ; and, had the game been carried any further, 
the testy old Gregory himself must have been reduced to the alternative, 
either of starving his captives or disposing of them by a summary process, 
analogous to the clearing of the hospitals by Napoleon at Jatia, or else 
throwing open the doors and condemning them to go and toil for their 
bre ad. 

This Indulgenza Plenaria was so much, indeed, a matter of necessity, 
that a few weeks elapsed before the same pardon was likewise extended 
to all common criminals sentenced to less than tive years’ imprisonment ; 
swarms of which were, of course, let loose upon society ; with what results 
upon public security, future experience will determine. 

The veeall of exiles from abroad could not, however, be conceived in 
obedience to mere economical views; though as far as these are con- 
cerned, the papal amnesty—Pius’s admirers, with the letter of the edict 
staring them in the face, seem not aware of it—was neither universal nor 
unconditional, and we were rather amused to hear one of the good Pope's 
subjects telling us of the trouble he had to answer the congratulations 
which showered in from all quarters, on his happy restoration to his home 
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in the south, knowing as he does all the while, that his banishment is, 
by that very edict, put off to an indefinite period, much to his further im- 
provement in the English language, much also to the benefit of the Lon- 
don University, which has long been indebted to that amiable and accom- 
plished gentleman for his valuable services. 

In one essential point, however, Pius IX.’s amnesty differs from all 
previous acts of a similar character. He declares himself the friend of 
the pardoned transgressors. Instead of contrite and brow-beaten peni- 
tents, timidly sneaking home in the dark, swearing away their souls by 
abject recantations and humiliations, and harassed by an unremitting sur- 
veillance of the police, the unreclaimed rebels come back with rolling of 
drums and flourish of trumpets, with ovations, plaudits, grand dinners, 
and hip! hip ! hurrah! they rush into the Vatican, give the Pope the 
benefit of their advice, sit by him in council, take reins and whip in their 
own hands, and cry, “Here we are!" as if the good-natured Pius were 
neither more nor less than one of their crew—the pantaloon in their new 
pantomime ! 

Under such auspices, littie need we wonder if the pontifical subjects 
hailed the accession of the mild Ferretti as the dawning of a new era. 
It would be idle to number the families to whom so wide-spreading a 
pardon was directly or indirectly the source of domestic joy. The Pope, 
they argued, was in their own hands. He was, as the phrase is in that 
country, compromesso, that is he stood committed in the eyes of Europe; 
they must stun him, hurry him on with their acclamation, allow him 
never a moment's rest or reflection,—take him by storm. 

The Italians are a subtle, far-sighted race ; long trained to the most 
consummate arts of adulation : they did him in bronze, in marble, they did 
him in writing. Their gratitude for his clemency could stop at nothing 
short of actual apotheosis. The good Pope awoke in the morning and 
found himself a hero. As such he was made to understand, much was 
expected of, much—that was the climax of wonder—the cream of the joke 
—had been promised by him. 

So much being taken for granted, credit being given him to such an 
alarming amount, something, it was clear, must be done, and breathless, 
flushed, flurried, the Pope considered how far he could meet the demands 
of the times. 

The wishes of the Italian liberals, whatever may be said of their hopes, 
are sufficiently plain and unanimous. ‘There is hardly a minister of state 
at Naples or Turin, hardly a police-officer at Milan, but has a loathing at 
heart for the Austrian. Independence and unity, or at least union of 
the country, lies at the depth of every man’s soul. All other matters, 
they conceive, would be settled of themselves, the paramount question 
being laid definitively at rest. 

But the emancipation of Italy, in the eyes of the many, is an all but 
impracticable task. All premature —— to that effect have not only 
led to signal failures, and thereby removed the chances of future success, 
but left a deep stigma on the national honour. In the pursuit of such 
scheme Italy would not only have Germany and Russia, but even France 
and England to contend with. Every member of the Holy Alliance 
would look upon her as a breaker of the peace—a common enemy. A 
manly determination, an undaunted devotion, an iron will, would indeed, 
as it always does, prevail against all odds: desperate valour never fails, 
in the end, to enlist the sympathy of nations, and, what is more to the 
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yurpose, the respect of governments. There is but one step between 
the rebel and the hero; but the poor, enervated, divided Italians are 
not equal to trials of heroism, Despair does not harbour under their 
smiling sky. They count their enemies, listen to the dictates of discre- 
tion, and, far from feeling sanguine about success, they are even at a 
loss for means of bringing their forces unanimously, simultaneously , into 
the field. 

The insurrections of 1821, and all successive partial revolts, aimed 
only indirectly, their blows at Austria. The Italians rebelled against 
their local de ‘spots, looked epon by them as the lieutenants or stewards of 
the hated foreign master ; and in so far were their efforts crowned with 
partial success. Prese nthe. however, Austria stepped forward, and the 
mediate rulers regained the upper hand.  Henee a notion of mutual de- 
pendence between their enemies at home, and their arch enemy abroad, 
sprang up in Italian minds :—and, more lately, the project of separating 
the cause of their princes from that of the emperor, nay, of enlisting the 
former in a common cause against the latter. By pulling together, “they 
fancied, the whole nation may, at some future pe riod, find itself in array, 
compact, unbroken, ready for action with its natural chiefs at its head. 

A league with their rulers at home—native rulers they can hardly be 
called—would enable the patriots to give their plans a more mature 
organisation ; to promote moral education side by side with material im- 
provement, to unshackle public opinion by the prevalence of public secu- 
rity. The Italian prine es, they said, must be cured of their perpetual 
alarms and = sus picions ; they must be allowed to breathe freely. We 
must win their trust, inspire them with self-confidence. Strong of our 
support, they will feel themselves independent, and the enfranchisement 
of the governments will pave the way for the emancipation of the 
poverne “dd. 

We must learn to love and applaud, to identify ourselves with these 
de ‘spots by joining them, we will force them along in the race by espousing 

their interests, we will i inspire them with our own wishes and hopes. 

Italians are thus, for the first time in their history, giving tokens of 
loyalty and allegiance towards their masters. Some of the little sovereigns 
of that dismembered country are tacitly understood to have entered into 
the views of this vague, intangible league. The Grand Duke of Tuscany, 
in obedience to that mildness and rather more than paternal benignity 
which has long presided over the destiny of that most enervated of all 
Italian provinces—the Duke of Lucca, a mad-cap and a spendthrift, two- 
thirds a Protestant, busy with Biblical translations, and Maria Louisa, 
Duchess of Parma, in youth a wanton, in old age a bigot, in herself a 
mere nonentity, but fortunate in her ap pointment of ministers ; finally, 
the King of Sardinia, an amphibious, equivocal character, half Jesuit, half 
headsman, ambitious vet faint-hearted, never liked, never trusted by 

Austria, never esteemed, never wholly given up by the patriots, has also 
lately made sign of adhesion, gone, in fact, the whole length of an open 
dipk ymatic rupture with the cabinet of Vienna. 

No later, in short, than June last, the correspondent of the Daily News, 
quite the oracle in these Italian matters, was big with omens about im- 
minent catastrophes throughout Italy, assigning even the death of Pope 
Gregory XVI. as the great climacteric. 

The Pope died, and the Italians did not blow up his successor. They 
did better, they won him over to their cause. 
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Of this great national confederacy, having St. Peter's standard at its 
head—this new Guelphie league, aiming at nothing short of a total demo- 
lition of imperial power in the Italian peninsula—we have had frequent 
broad, prophetic hints on the part of many a popular writer. 

The Abate Vincenzo Gioberti, a runaway, or else banished, young 
riest, & believer and a philosopher, in a very eloquent essay on the 
** Moral and Political Pre-eminence of the Italians” (Del Primato Civile 
e Morale deg VItaliani), published at Brussels about three years ago, was 
at great pains to demonstrate “that it was only by rallying round the 
ontifical standard, by joining their efforts under the successor of Hilde- 
brand and Alexander IIL, that his countrymen could regain that ascend- 
ancy to which their glorious reminiscences, their geographical position, 
their fine organisation and intellectual powers, entitled them.” 

Count Balbo, a Piedmontese gentleman, basking in the courtly favour 
of Charles Albert of Sardinia, developed analogous ideas in his elaborate 
work on the * Hopes of Italy” (Delle Speranze d'Italia), 

Not that the pope could lead any efhicient forces into the field: for as 
military potentates the successors of Alexander and Hildebrand have long 
been below contempt, and the Roman soldiery are still (whether de- 
servedly or not it is not for us to determine) writhing under the squib, 
by which Pasquin designated them when he said— 

Soldati del Papa 
Ce ne vuol dieci a cavar una rapa. 

But an appeal to arms is as yet a very remote and most doubtful con- 
tingeney—and in a war of words, in a moral and legal opposition, such 
as is now in contemplation, the patriotic cause can be aided by even the 
most insignificant state ; and by none so efficiently as by that, which by 
a bond of common creed and worship, by a common religious feeling— 
the infinitesimal fraction of it that yet remains—and, still more, by, its 
essentially Italian foundation (all other princes being mere descendants of 
foreign usurpers) may be said to be more purely, more comprehensively 
national. 

At the head of his myriads of priests and chiliads of monks, with a 
multitude still swayed by the grossest superstition, the Roman pontiff, 
they say, is still a formidable adversary, and no contemptible friend. 

Balbo and Gioberti may, indeed, exaggerate his influence over the 
thinking classes, for true piety never was at a lower ebb in a Christian 
community than it has been in Italy ever since 1815, amongst all but the 
illiterate classes ; but with these latter, especially with the single-minded 
peasantry, and their starving, ignorant, but honest parish priests—no 
matter what their knowledge, love, or fear of God may happen to be— 
a staunch belief in their pope has not ceased to prevail. 

Well, that pope—God bless him !—is now, if not in actual hostility, 
at least in a state of complete independence of Austria. Sceptic or un- 
believing, the patriots will side with him ; they would join the devil— 
let alone a high priest, if he would but lead them against Metternich. 

His very election, it was reported, was viewed with dissatisfaction by 
the northern despot. The appointment of his factotum, Cardinal Gizzi, 
called upon him sore displeasure. His general amnesty—or rather his 
behaviour towards the amnestied, and the fuss that was made about them 
—filled the measure of wrath. 

The breach is now irreconcileable. The pope is, to Austrian eyes, a 
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confirmed Jtulianist; more daring, forsooth, more dangerous than “ our 
milk-sop cousin of Tuseany,” more dreaded than “ our arch-fox of a 
neighbour of Piedmont.” 

After so unequivocal a declaration of mutual ill-will, real or supposed, 
every act of the new pope was valued, not merely in accordance with its 
results on the immediate welfare of his subjects, but to the degree of 
offence it would give the great common enemy. All that could spite 
Austria, short of an open declaration of hostility, was expected of him. 

The Italian patriots, in the furtherance of their pacific revolution, are, 
above all things, in want of a campo franco, a sort of neutral ground, 
under cover of which they may carry on their preliminary operations ; 
their schemes of popular education, development of the national principle, 
enfranchisement of public opinion. 

Under any government, ever so indirectly bowing to Austrian supre- 
macy, such maneges are utterly impracticable. Under the auspices of 
Pius IX., this traming-ground will be sought in the Pontifical States, 
The pope must either prepare to see in his provinces a rehearsal of the 
great Italian revolution, for the present adjourned sive die; or else join 
the Austrians, and be no better than the generality of popes before him. 

The measures which would most adequately meet with the demands of 
the liberals, would be, for the present, the dismissal of foreign mercenary 
troops, freedom of speech and the press, inviolability of person and domi- 
cile, the organisation of public elementary instruction. 

The tirst of these steps, be it observed, would easily lead to the follow- 
ing. The disbanding of the hated Swiss soldiery, would place the pope 
utterly at the merey of his subjects. This se//-disarmament, this first 
proof of contidence in the love of his people, the pope has not deemed 
expedient to venture upon. He limited himself to the recall of a few 
Swiss battalions from Bologna and Rimini, where their presence gave rise 
to daily riots and disturbance ; but the Swiss corps, so unseasonabl 
raised to 10,000 men by the egregious folly and improvidence of Gre- 
gory AVI., to the sore exhaustion of his treasury, are there still to chill, 
by their presence, the contidence, the love, and zeal of the Romans. 

Financial ditheulties, a compact with the Catholic cantons of the Swiss 
confederacy, and other circumstances, are alleged as sufficient reasons for 
the continuance of the evil. But is it certain that the maintenance of 
this useless force is not more ruinous to the state, than a compromise 
with the cantons, no matter on what sacrifices it might be obtained? Is 
it proved that the Roman subjects would object, by their voluntary con- 
tributions, to purchase a riddance from these obnoxious hirelings? Were 
it not honest and straightforward on the part of the government, at least, 
to state the obstacles that rise against the immediate fulfilment of the 
universal wish, and to pledge their word as to the purity and uprightness 
of their intentions to that effect. 

As to the removal of this evil, we have no official hint, no other in- 
timation, in fact, than idle or malicious reports in the Augsburg Gazette. 

The English residents at Rome (the correspondent of the Daily News 
not excepted) have been, if possible, more elated by the pontifical 
largesses of Pius IX., than even the Italians themselves affected to be. 
Public opinion, they gravely inform us, has obtained a signal success by 
the establishment of an English newspaper. Why—an English steeple- 
chase and jockey-club was equally instituted at Rome under the auspices 
of the deceased pope ; and we are by no means satisfied that the latter 
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achievement may not be as conducive to the welfare of Italy as the 
first. 

Was there ever an instance of the English being prevented from doing 
what they listed, and wherever they listed ? Can any English ae 
nay, annual, quarterly, or magazine,—ever set the T iber on fire? We 
heard the same shouts of applause when that thick-skulled Gregory XVI. 
countenanced the erection and opening of a new Anglican church in 
sight of the Vatican. The pope, forsooth, was ready to a the prin- 
— ; of universal tolerance and liberty of conscienc e! Oh, John Bull! 

John Bull! when will you suffer your ‘sound judgme nt to get the better 
even of your gratitude ? Why should a pope’s regard for your guineas 
be construed into a benevolent leaning towards the-e ‘ause of social pro- 
gress ? Why should his partiality to foreign tourists be converted into 
justice and humanity towards his subjects ? The Duke of Tuscany 
invites you to a court-ball, the pope mi akes you welcome to his pontifical 
toe, and behold ! they bribe you, they fool you, blind and deafen you to 
the grievances of your fe llow-be ings! 

But, we are told in the same breath, four Italian journals saw the light 
on the day of publication of the Roman Advertiser. True, and a still 
greater number is daily prmted at Naples and Turm. It is not by the 
mere accumulation of waste paper, by the reproduction of four bad copies 

of the old Diarto di Roma, that nations are regenerated or reclaimed. 
Nor is it by indifferent translations of the Penny Magazine, such as 
appear weekly in Piedmont or Lombardy, that the people are educated, 
whatever the diffusers of useful knowledge may think about it ; it is not 
by the press, under ecclesiastical and politic ‘al censorship, that the destinies 
of the country can be changed. 

Oh, we are told, unconditional liberty of the press would be equivalent 
to open war with Austria. Thus must we revert to the former que stion. 
Is it Pius or Ferdinand that governs at Rome ? 

It is not toleration merely or latitude, but uncompromising liberty of 
opinior u, that has power to redeem a nation so deep sunk into abjection as 
the Italians are. Free press is a strong medicine, we know, and a dan- 
gerous one; but it is by such alone that radical ailments are cured. 

It would be matter, we think, for weighty speculation to inquire how 
much real freedom may still be enjoyed by an upright and daring spirit 
under the strictest despotism, and, on the contrary, how much of his 
native birthright of manhood a weak mind will forfeit under the most 
favourable cireumstances? The truly free will break through the tram- 
mels of eastern slay ery, the servile will forge his own chains in the bosom 
of Plato’s U topia. 

Now it is a well-demonstrated fact, that public opinion has made of 
late rapid strides in Italy. No law has been altered, and yet the press of 
1846 is no longer the same as in 1831. The above- mentioned works " 
Gioberti and Balbo, the Prisons of Pellico, the patriotic novels and 
litical pamphlets of Massimo d’Azeglio, are either printed or ~y : cir- 
culated in Italy. Their authors are not only breathing at liberty, but in 
some instances countenanced and befriended by princes. These are no 
longer the times when the most frequented shop i in Naples was closed, 
mere ‘ly because it had the words “ Caffe d'Italia’ wuithom over the deen, 
All is now “national,” all “Italian.” The London tradesmen are no 
more fond of displaying the royal arms above their shop-windows than 
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the Italian houses, railway companies, and insurance offices are proud of 


the fair name of Italy. Hardly one of the exiles, excepting perhaps Mr. 
Mazzini, but has either been recalled or suffered to repatriate on the 
slightest hint of his desire. The poet Giovanni Berchet, the author of 


the famous verses, 
“Esecrato, Cangnano,’’ 


is now residing at Genoa with the sanction of that execrable Carignano 
himself. Giovaechino Ciant, a leader of Young Italy in Switeerland. for 
many years a thorn in the sides of Sardinia wad Austria, has been seen 
walking, with a high brow, and in perfect security, through the streets 
of Turin. The leaders of the late riot at Rimini, ond some ‘ofthe Tusean 
youths that fraternised with them, are now swelling the ranks of the 
Sardinian regiments. So much has the * Cause’ ’ wained by the constant 
stir, even of partial, even of ill-fate d commotions. 

But, we repeat it, it is not by mere suflerance, not by a mere compro- 
mise, that the Italiims can be rescued from ignominy. — It has pleased 
Providence to humble that nation to the dust. The Italians are, to a 
great extent, willing slaves. | Freed from their worst fears, they are still 
fettered by hopes. ‘The smiles of their princes are more domoralising 
than their frowns. Italy has no less than eight courts, each of them a 
source of corruption. Swarms of needy candidates are grovelling there, 
vieing in dastardly dissimulation,' in abject servility, to qualify them- 
selves for preferment. It is from this vile apprenticeship: of hypocrisy 
that Italian society receives its tone of exage ‘rated suspicion and cau- 
tiousness. It is only to the base court minions and syeophantic office- 
hunters that the omnipresent spia or informer is truly redoubtable. 

D’Azeglio has preached it to his countrymen in glorious words : 


“There is a limit to tyranny The days of Neros ana Ezzelino da Ro- 
mano are long since gone by The most wilful of despots is hemmed 
in by a broad noon- -tide na are! The eyes of the civilised world are on 
him! The opinion of Europe is too strong for him! Behold the 


almighty Nicholas himself is fain to plead, through his agents, his cause 
before that awful tribunal, the London Times! Be daring ! Lift up 
your countenance. Bear your hearts and souls on your brows.  Feel- 
ings, wishes, and thoughts are no crimes, even in the foulest code of law. 
Your uncompromising confidence will call forth equal frankness from 
others. The mask of pusillanimity will drop from every face. You will 
count each other, see yourselves formidable in your numbers. The prince 
has no dungeon or sc affold for so many of you. Be firm. Be unani- 
mous. Dare him to do his worst. Crush him by the consciousness of 
his awful minority.” 

D’Azeglio writes thus, and acts up to his words. He prints such sen- 
timents at Turin, nor has there been a sbirro, yet, rash enough to touch 
him. But how many will venture to follow ? Servitude in Italy dates 
centuries back ; the people are trained in no other school. Despotism, 
whatever may be said of Russia, will never prevail in a large state, con- 
sistently with a certain degree of civilisation. The waters of a vast ocean 
never stagnate. It is only i ina slough of despond, 1 in a petty community 
deprived of great resources and spirit of enterprise, where every educated 
man is brought into contact with, and made a hanger on, the fountain- 
head of all honours and emoluments, that the noblest spirit is corrupted 
from the very cradle, bribed even more than broken into a craven and false 
exaggeration of loyalty, where in his selfish worldliness the office-seeker 
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stoops even lower than tyranny would trample him! Nothing is more difficult 
than to cure a coward of his abjectness, and there is a social, no less than 
a personal, cowardice. Against such inveterate evil we know of no 
remedy save unconditional, well-established, chartered liberty. Truth is 
a tender plant in Italy, dreading the open air. It is for the ruler to 
screen and foster it in the hot-house of hberal laws. 

Now, can such salutary measures be rationally expected of a Pope ? 
Can the spiritual head of the Catholie Church, and, as such, the dictator 
of dogmas and discipline, the editor of the “ Index Expurgatorius,” gene- 
ral of the Inquisition, and extirpator of heresy, seriously contemplate the 
immediate suppression of censorship ? 

We are thus brought to a necessary acknowledgment of the ineom- 
patability of his infallible sacred ministry with the mission of a benevo- 
lent legislator. Can any reform be looked for from him, unless it begin 
by the abdication of one of the two powers so monstrously combined in 
his person ? 

We have all read of Pius LX.’s interview with Renzi, the chief of the 
latest insurrection at Rimini. The liberated rebel, questioned by the 
well-meaning Pope as to the measures most likely to captivate the affec- 
tions, and meet with the wants of his people, bluntly mentioned the 
secularization of all offices belonging to purely temporal government. 
His holiness, we are told, observed, that so long as his subjects were well 
governed, the cloth of the governor mattered but little. There, if we 
may depend on the authenticity of the anecdote, speke the priest. If, 
we beg leave to reply, the ruler is to be merely a shepherd and the sub- 
jects a flock, a theocratic sway is certainly the best ; but if the people 
are gradually to be led to have a mind and will of their own; if, as im- 
mortal and responsible beings, they are to search into the soundness of 
their creed, and into the nature of their rights and duties, heaven defend 
them from a master who lays claims to infallibility, and who backs his 
laws with the menace of the thunders of Heaven ! 

In one word, so long as Pius is a Pope, and so long as the Catholic 
Church continues in its present condition, the Roman States shall be the 
last to enjoy the blessings of an unshackled press, and freedom of inquiry; 
and so long as publie opinion is not allowed a free vent, they must con- 
tinue a prey to flagrant misrule, to raving anarchy. The phenomenon of 
a liberal Pope may have paralysed for a moment the elements of evil per- 
petually at work in that unnatural community; but disenchantment 1s 
sure to follow; and how the people of Romagna will brook the delusion, 
many of the present generation will live to decide. Can the Pope, to say 
nothing of himself and his cardinals, do away with four archbishops and 
ninety-eight bishops ? Will he reduce the prodigious numbers of his 
priests, who muster as strong as one-twenty-eighth of the population, 
will he uncowl his monks, two thousand and twenty-three of whom 
swarm about the streets of Rome alone ; will he abolish the celibacy of 
the clergy, the source of the utmost demoralisation throughout the 
catholie world ? 

Yet it is more than fifty years since Alfieri proclaimed that without 
such measures Italy could not be;* nor was much of all this left undone 


* “Sia pace ai frati Cardinalume Leggi e non Re, 
Purché sfratati, Non tolga il lume ; Italia c’ é.” 
E pace ai preti Il maggior Prete 
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by Napoleon at his downfal. The strong hand of a conquering despot 
might, by amputation, cure the infected limbs of society of such noxious 
diseases, but can the generalissimo of priesthood aud monkery ever prove 
so false to his order ? 

Neither did any sensible person look forward for such phenomena, 
nor did one word issue from the Pope’s lips that might encourage the 
idlest rumours on that score ; on the contrary, in his address to the cardi- 
nals, he solemnly engaged to preserve inviolate their rights and privileges; 
and in his encyclical letter to all the clergy in Catholic Christendom, he 
showed the most earnest, uncompromising zeal for the integrity of the 
established ecclesiastical system. 

Now, we say it deliberately, patriotic and popular measures can- 
not prevail at Rome, without a most radical reform of the enormous abuses 
of the church—a reform amounting to downright subversion. Church 
and state are too intrinsically identified : the pope cannot be too much of 
a liberal without being too little of a priest. 

Disappointment is already rife amongst the most sanguine of the Italian 
innovators. A papal subject very lately gave vent to his dissatisfaction 
in a rather expressive than elegant phrase. ‘ Our government,” he said, 
“eomincia a puzza’,” which, translated from the Romanesque dialect, 
means “has lost all the freshness and sweetness it breathed in the first 
bloom of its instalment.” 

The papal cabinet, however, is not to be blamed for its unwillingness to 
attempt impossibilities. ‘Those who could construe a mere impulse of 
benevolence into a deliberate attack upon the ancient order of things, 
must ascribe the downfal of their hopes to their absurdity and incon- 
sistency. 

The pope, as a pope, will be a hero, even if he limits himself to raise 
his Roman states to a level with the less tenebrous and backward of his 
neighbourly governments; for they had hitherto sunk far below the 
stupid Gothicism of Austria itself. He cannot venture into a rupture 
with that jealous power, nor will he provoke the revenge of his unprin- 
cipled priesthood. We doubt if he will even have the moral courage and 
devotion of a Ganganelli, and once more rid the world of those shallow 
humbugs the Jesuits, who are, nevertheless, once more too strong for the 
— of Europe—an act in which, besides the blessings of his subjects, 
re could rely on the support of all Christendom. 

Railways, or, at least, a talk about them, have been, even in Austrian 
Lombardy, ever since their first construction in England. It was a 
deplorable hobby of that infatuated old Gregory, that led him to excom- 
municate those iron arteries of nations. No rational being could hold 
out against the spirit of the times ; nor could Gregory's successor any 
longer prevent the professors of Bologna from joining their Italian 
brethren at the Scientific Congress at Genoa. We confess, indeed, hav- 
ing been rather startled by the news that the application, by the Prince 
of Canino, to name Bologna as the rendezvous of the next yearly meeting 
of the association, was met with a flat refusal on the part of Pius. Nor 
do we accept the alleged financial difficulties and contemplated retrench- 
ment, as a sound reason for such a denial; for the municipal council of 
Bologna, on whom the expense would fall, could better] judge whether 
they could afford it, and whether the advantages accruing to their town 
from the affluence of strangers, usual on such occurrences, would not amply 
counterbalance their losses. 
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Yet neither to antipathy to science are we willing to ascribe that appa- 
rent harshuess in one so mild and enlightened. The real reason is, perhaps, 
to be sought in the superstitious panic into which modern geological and 
astronomic discoveries have lately thrown the literal and serupulous in- 
terpreters of Holy Writ. They were not all popes nor Catholics that 
raised a cry of anathema against the “ Vestiges of the Natural History of 
Creation.” Well disposed as he may be, Pius dreads, or must affect to 
dread, unlimited freedom of inquiry. 

With the same honest views, the new Pope has called around him the 
soundest part of his legal advisers, to throw some light and order into that 
dismal chaos of pontifical laws, and to bring about some scheme of reform 
into that most absurd and corrupt of all administrations. The Grand- 
duke of Tuscany was raised to the stars not many years ago for a similar 
enterprise; and we shall not soon forget the outcry of enthusiasm with 
which the first opening of a court was hailed at Florence. Civil and 
criminal trials were, however, public at Naples, at Parma, and wherever 
the Napoleon code was, with some restrictions, preserved ; and a system 
of legislation, analogous to the French, prevailed in those states since 
1814. In so far, then, Pius’s innovation can give no offence ; but, as 
Alfieri has it, where is the use of laws* unless their inviolability is 
warranted by a constitutional compact. The Neapolitan has a free access 
to court when a burglar or pickpocket is brought before the magistrate, 
when the publicity of the trial can have no other effect than to initiate 
an honest citizen into the worst secrets of the human heart and the slan 
of the Vicaria ;¢ but when an aristocratic, or otherwise powerful, criminal 
is taken before his judges, there is no lack of pretexts for the exclusion of 
the multitude ; and in all political cases, where public observation might 
exercise a salutary check on the minister of the law, a corte stataria, 
tribunale straordinario, or court-martial, is drawn up, and its strokes 
fall suddenly, invisibly, as the decrees of Heaven. 

Where would be in England the benefit of public trials, without the 
presence of a jury, without a seasonable shifting of the judge on his cir- 
cuits, above all, without the newspaper reports, and the ever-watchful, 
discriminate comments upon “ Justice’s Justice ?” Such is, however, the 
state of things in these above-mentioned Italian states, in which the 
courts have been, in common cases, thrown open to the people: if we add 
to this, that seven judges invariably sit, where only one is deemed suffi- 
cient in this country, and that the consequent number of magistrates 
necessarily deprives the poor small state of the means of making them 
independent by a competent salary. 

Many a political institution works well in a free country, which is 
utterly nugatory where public morals have not, by a liberal training, 
been attuned to it. We repeat it, and it is not without anguish of our 
soul, the Italians have, by long thraldom, been sunk to the last stage of 
degradation ; nor can they be restored tothe dignity of human beings, 
without those two great engines of regeneration, freedom of opinion 
and activity of social life. The breathing-time afforded even by such 
ephemeral events as the constitutional insurrections of 1821, and the 
short jubilee of 1831, and the still shorter respite consequent upon the 
elevation of a popular ruler, as in the case of Pius IX., are sufticient to 
change the face of society ; but a rude reaction hitherto invariably ensued: 


*“'he leggi son, ma chi pon mano ad esse." 7 ‘he central prison at Naples. 
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the Italian falls back into his native prostration, there to wallow, if not 
in viee, at least in sluggish despondency. 

In one word, the new pope has done nothing unheard of or unpre- 
cedeuted in Laly ; nothing that can, with any degree of plausibility, call 
down the wrath of Austria on his devoted head. He has proved himself 
an Italian ruler of the better school ; a humane, moderate, sensible mas- 
ter, but no innovator. It is not in his power, and, we firmly believe, not. 
in his nature, to do more; and more he will not, voluntarily, ‘undertake to 
achieve. 

But will Austria, with or without good reasons, allow him the free 
accomplishment of his honest, inoffensive schemes Pnetatadl will his subjects 
—will Italy—sit down contented with them? The Austrians wou/d, the 
Italians must, aceede to his views, if his conciliating’ measures were 
adopted in less ominous times. ‘The Italians flatter themselves they have 
turned out a trump- -card, just as the game hung on one decisive trick. 
We have said it before —the patriots were ready for a start, just as 
Gregory XVI. was giving up the ghost. The character of his successor 
holds them in suspense. ‘They wish to ascertain how far they can reckon 
onhim. Like all other Italian princes, he is sounded and weighed, till it 
be clear whether the movement is to take place with or against him. 

Willing as they may be for the sake of old associations, to allow their 
pont to be the head of the Italian le: ague, they look upon Charles Albert, 
King of Sardinia, as the right arm, the nerve aud sinew of that body. 
This unfortunate monarch, who has already long since shown himself 
unequal to the high destinies that were in store fee him, this old Car- 
bonaro, this faint-hearted renegade —despised, as he most deservedly is, 
by all upright lovers of the country, is, however, at the head of some 
hundred thousand of the only good and well- disciplined troops in the 
whole peninsula. He is close upon Austria, into the heart of whose 
Italian States he can march any morning, before the first ery of alarm is 
raised. The ambition of uniting all Italy or, at least, that fine region 
diademed by the chain of the Alps, under one sceptre, not the meanest of 
mortals can be insensible to. Charles Albert has shown himself a base 
and heartless tyrant (no good can come of mincing words). But he is 
an Italian Prince, and no means can be found of taking his fine army 
from him, without such a struggle and shedding of blood, as would 
lay the conqueror helplessly at the merey of Austria. Those who would 
avail themselves of the fine Piedmontese Regiments must accept of their 
king into the bargain, Charles Albert has hitherto been haunted by the 
Jesuits, led by the nose by that old aristocrat, Solaro della Margherita. 
But his two other ministers, Gallina and Villa Marina, are liberal to the 
backbone, and the latter professes that no change ever tovk place in his 
political principles, from the very time he conspired with Santa Rosa, and 
all that ill-fated batch of primitive Carbonari. We have, then, a majority 
in the cabinet; of late, the king has been sickened by the Jesuits. Of 
late, also, he has had high words, and hot disputes with Austria. These 
differences, it is true, are of little moment and the French Renard is 
ready to step in asa mediator. But Charles Albert feels Austria eve 
day treading more and more arrogantly on his toes. He is a 
uneasy. See! he has given unequivocal signs that Austria’s foes are 
welcome as his friends. The very men who conspired with him in 1820, 
against him in 1833, all the rebels of Italy find a a shelter in his states— 
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nay more, under his standards. The toleration of public opinion, whether 
in words or writings, could hardly be carried any father. Only, he is a 
circumspect dilatory man. He waits foran opportunity. Some rise in the 
Sclavomie provinces of Austria; some rash deed of usurpation on the part 
of that most unpopular of European potentates ; an amalgamation of 
Cracow ; a wanton attack upon the pope ; any measure that may broil 
Vienna with the members of the Holy Alliance, that may call down upon 
it the execration of mankind. 

Charles Albert will, certainly, never strike the first blow, no more than 
the pope will give the Austrians notice to quit the strongholds they hold 
for his own good within his dominions. But the patriots argue, both 
pope and king may be driven to it, willing, nilling. Let Charles Albert 
only make his appearance at the grand review on the field of Cirié. We 
will call out, “ Hurrah for the King of Italy!” and drag him across the 
line on to the Lombard Metropolis. Let him only allow our scientific 
big-wigs to meet for their congress at Genoa. We will wake up ancient 
historical memorials. ‘This year, we will say, is the centennial anniversary 
of the Genoese Vespers. A century ago the knives and stones of the 
Genoese drove 40,000 Austrians from their invaded walls, The Germans 
were almost man to man, but the fury of the red caps and fustian jackets 
prevailed. ‘Forty-six is an auspicious year. Let us give the Austrians 
fresh reasons to be mindful of it. 

The watchful apprehensions of the timid king frustrated all these daring 
attempts. He hid himself in the cellar on the day of the grand Parade 
at Cirié. His active police, and the remonstrances of old patriots, now 
in the king's council, put off the celebration of the Genoese anniversary. 
Only put it off, however, for behold, on the very day of the popular rise, 
the 5th of Nomember, not Genoa alone, but the whole Apennine, is glitter- 
ing with a thousand bonfires. ‘The melodious shout, “ Viva I’Italia!” is 
mixed with the more ominous cry, ‘‘ Death to the Austrians!” Florence 
is mad with joy. Bands of well-dressed youths dance by the glare of 
festive torches, sing ribald songs, and a mock dirge under the windows of 
the Austrian minister. 

Are, then, the Italians, princes and masters, in earnest? And do they 
really mean to have a hug and tug at the Northern brute? And is there 
any real meaning in the recall and disgrace of the Sardinian minister at 
Rome, on account of his leaning to the interests of Austria ? 

Alas! the Italians have too often disappointed their well-wishers. 
There are those among them who will stop to ponder on the favourable- 
ness of the present occasion. ‘There are those who will descant on the 
folly of trusting, or even of acting on the faith of princes and popes ; 
who will contend that the pope’s mind and heart are still undefined, and 
the mind and heart of Charles Albert but too well-known. It is not an 
easy task to pronounce on the future destinies of Italy. One month may 
not elapse ere the whole country, from the Alps to the sea, be on fire. 
Years may pass without any thing more than empty talk and the smoke 
of the Genoese bonfires. 

There is meanwhile—there has been since Napoleon—a re of 
opinion, of national feeling, of public morality in Italy. Kings and 
a can hardly stem the current. Cardinals and cabinet ministers are 

ly perplexed. The ultimate result, however remote, by whatever in- 
scrutable means brought about, will be such as may give the greatest glory 
to a just and benevolent Providence. 
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ADRIEN ROUX; 
OR, 
THE ADVENTURES OF A COURTER. 


Cuar. IV. 


MY PARIS FRIENDS—THE INVISIBLE MAN, BERNARD LANDRIOT ANB 
CHICOU. 


I uave hitherto said nothing of my own character or disposition, and 
there are several reasons why it may be as well to be silent still on the 
subject. Self-portraiture is seldom the most accurate kind of painting. 
We are too apt, in holding the mirror before our own minds, to see, as in 
the actual glass, our features reversed—that which is the left or wrong side 
appearing to us to be the right. The man of thirty, moreover, must 
give his own interpretation of the motives which determined the actions 
of the boy: he may remember the facts, but can rarely recal the influ- 
ences which caused them, especially if, like mine, his life has been a ver 
stirring one. ‘There is a better reason, however, for withholding the 
moral daguerreotype, which is, that if my character be worth describing 
at all, it will not fail to speak for itself. This will save me some trouble, 
and not increase that of the reader, who will be left at liberty to form 
his own conclusions without jostling against previous impressions. 

My habits of life belong to a different category ; they must be 
described to be understood. 

My time, though a great deal occupied in the stables at Bourg-la- 
Reine, was not entirely passed there. I had always a strong locomotive 
propensity, and the persons into whose society I was thrown were not 
likely to discourage it. They were in fact the apostles of movement, and 
looked upon the world as constructed solely for the purpose of being 
travelled over, a creed which is national only amongst the English. 
They did not literally hold to the principle of “ voyageant sans dessein,” 
for there was always an object in view in every journey, but they all felt 
that a journey once undertaken it was their duty to get to the end of it 
as speedily as possible, and, that accomplished, to lose no time im 
beginning another. Not that there were not intervals in which wine, 
women and warfare were allowed to diversify the scene ; but these were 
hasty pleasures, snatched at rather than indulged in ad libitum, a quarrel 
at the knife’s point in a cabaret for the smiles of the fair hostess, com- 
bining in a few brief moments all they knew of what occupies the world 
so exclusively. 

It was not, however, the purpose of Pierre Bruneau to give me the 
freedom of the saddle before he had reaped a long harvest from my 
services in his own establishment, and thus for some years I worked on, 
ardently hoping that the day might soon come that should see me one of 
the brotherhood of the franc-etrier, In the meantime our vicinity to 
Paris gave me frequent opportunities of visiting the capital, and scarcely 
@ week passed without my going there under some pretext or other, 60 
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that I soon became as well known at the Barriére d’Enfer as any postillion 
on the road. Being a good-looking boy (and this, without vanity, | have 
still good reason for believing to have been the case), active withal, and, 
to say the least, intelligent, I was a great favourite in the Rue Saint 
Jacques, not only at the Cheval Rouge, but at many other notable 
houses in that polite guartier. The Epiciére at the corner of the Rue 
des Noyers, old Madame Jubin, intrusted me with many of her little 
commissions, and it was into the petite poste aux lettres which conferred 
official dignity on her shop, that I deposited the greater part of the mis- 
sives, not very many by the way, which were sent by such of the in- 
habitants of Bourg la Reine as knew how to express their thoughts with- 
out the aid of the éerivain public. Not all the letters, however, were 
destined to go by the post, as was well-known to Ma’mselle Justine, 
the comely, rosy-cheeked daughter of the Sieur Goret, a well-fed charcu- 
tier, opposite the Palais des Thermes; hers were always or 
dropped into the pocket of her apron whenever her father’s back happened, 
accidentally, to be turned. In following the instructions of the writer, a 
smart, young voltigeur, who had few facilities for getting into Paris, I of 
course, consulted rather the convenience of the parties concerned than the 
benefit which might have accrued to the revenue, and the favour which 
Mam’selle Justine bestowed upon me was proportionate. Some husbands 
and fathers there were who snterteided a shrewd suspicion that my 
frequent visits to their dwellings were not altogether harmless, and 
‘‘netit gamin” were the best words for me in their vocabulary; but their 
wives and daughters fully indemnified me from any grossiéreté in word or 
deed on the part of their spouses and sires, not only by many endearing 
epithets, but by more tangible tokens of their regard. My reputation in 
this respect was indeed so well known that the inquisitive, old, red-nosed 
gatekeeper at the barriére, who (in the diligent discharge of the duties of 
the Octroi, to say nothing of his natural curiosity) had all his life been 
accustomed to thrust it into other peoples’ concerns and who soon got 
at the depth of mine, gave me a nt Ae 200 which, like the generality of 
nicknames, stuck by me for a long time. The familiar designation 
which he bestowed upon me was that of “ Le petit courrier des dames,” 
and though I would willingly have chosen a different godfather I 
did not quarrel with the title; on the contrary, I did my best to deserve 
it, and succeeded, I trust, indifferently well. ‘The amorous voltigeur, for 
one, always commended my quickness and fidelity, and, by way of recom- 
pense, gave me all he could in return, an excellent course of lessons in 
escrime, by dint of which I became a tolerably accomplished master of 
fence. 

Other accomplishments grew upon me also, like barnacles to a ship’s 
side, by mere hap-hazard. I was lucky enough one day to help t 
lame marguillier of St. Jacques du Haut Pas out of a gutter into which 
he had fallen, and where he would inevitably have been crushed by the 
Orleans diligence if I had not rescued him. In private life he kept a 
book-stall on the Quai Voltaire, and his gratitude for the service | had 
rendered him prevented me from forgetting what I had learnt from Pe- 
tronille and at the school of St. Germain en Laye. It even went further, 
for it enabled me to know something more of books than I stood any 
chance of acquiring at Bourg la Reine. Not that the stock of Monsieur 
Denis Pingré prom | was his name—was very extensive, but his library 
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was, in my estimation, a highly curious one. It consisted of a great 
many odd volume s(odd in every sense), } icked u 1p here and the re, the 
spoils of pillaged convents and dismantled hotels of the ancien regime, 
which had been distributed through Paris at the revolution, and piiss- 
ing from one hand to another, had tiaally settled themselves on the stalls 
ot the bouguanistes of the Qua Voltaire. llere micht be seen the 
” Jinitaty n de J. ag sile by side with the oi suvres de Crebillon re a 
volume of the sermons of Massillon or Bourdaloue in close contact with 
the ** Pucelle’’ of Voltaire, or the ** Adventures of the Chevalier de 
Fanblas :” “ Sauv: val s Antiquites de Paris,” dry and musty as the 1 ‘usty 
leather in which it was bound ; a pom derous tome by one of the Doctors 

of the Sorbonne, heavy as its contents; numerous excerpts from the ‘  Bib- 
lhotheque idle ie, of which the * Chronicle of Archbishop Turpin,” or 
the history of ** Les Quatre Fils Aymon,” formed the most attractive fea- 
tures: p iles of —- some of the time of Louis XV., eulogising in 
inflated verse the virtues of * the father of his people ;” others savouring 
of the reign of terror, and eschewing alike the praises of monarchs 
and the worship of the nine, and devoted to patriotic descriptions of 
noyades and fusilades, which even at that distance of time made the 
blood run cold to read them; and, heaped up with these, loose volumes 


of Pigault le Brun ; fables of Florian and La Fontaine; stray works of 


long-forgotten dramatists, and the seores of musieal pieces which the 
humanity of the Directeur of the Opera Comique had kindly consigned 
to the Lethe of Denis Pingre’s colleetion. For a devourer, as 1 was, of 
such literature as I found here, there was one advantage ; the stoek was 
frequently changing ; not constantly, perhaps, as far as the heavier works 
were concerned, though they, too, found occasional purchasers, but still 
like a quicksand, it was always in motion: for old Denis loved nove Ity 
as well as his eustomers, and bought as much as he sold. The range of 
my reading became, from this cause, more varied than seleet, and may 
account for the odds and ends of information which, like fragments of 
broken ehina, have embedded themselves im a curious kind of mosaic in 
my brain. Except a tame jackdaw which fell upon his head when in an 
infant state from the old tower of St. Jacques de Haut Pas, under whose 
shadow he dwelt. and which he had reared till it had grown into a quaint, 
gray, clerical, bookworm of a bird; except this creature (Choucassin, as 
he was called), an old donne, who ruled his ménage, and a deaf young 
man with a hare-lip, who ke pt the boutique during his absence, and whe, 
from his physical intirmities, might as well have st: ayed away, Denis Pin- 
gré cultivated no more than a passing, bookselling sort of acquaintance 
with the world. I was, however, the great exception ; for whether gra- 
titude swayed him, whether he was struck by the lightness of my spirits, 
and the contrast offered between youth ; and age, or whether the vanity 
of teaching influenced him, I know not: but this much is certain, he 
conceived and manifested a very great fondness for me, and though I 
used to laugh at his oddities, and liked oc asionally to mystify him, I 
still felt a strong regard for the old marguillier. He was a singular- 
looking person. Though active and well-made, I was not tall of my 
age; but even when | was only twelve years old, I was half a head 
taller than Denis Pingré, whose squareness of frame and large head de- 
tracted from the little height that nature had allotted him. His costume, 
moreover, helped to cut him down; for the outer garment, with its long, 
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loose sleeves, which he constantly wore, partly to keep him warm as he 
sat on the quay, partly as a badge of office, and which was made of 
violet-coloured camlet, lined with green-baize, reached to his ankles, and 
suffered only a pair of very large shoes, surmounted by plated buckles, 
to make their appearance from beneath. I believe that, on state occa- 
sions—that is to say, when he officiated in church—where | never saw 
him—he wore something like a white handkerchief round his threat, but 
out of doors a scarlet-worsted comforter so completely enveloped him, 
that those who caught a glimpse of more than a long sharp nose were 
peculiarly favoured. His eyes were so completely hidden behind a pon- 
derous pair of horn-spectacles, as to put it out of the gazer’s power to 
say whether he really had any, or was wholly indebted to the dim glasses 
for his powers of vision. When to this list of obseurities is added a 
broad-brimmed hat, which contained a cotton nighteap besides his head, 
and was jammed down hard asif the three were never intended to part 
company, one could hardly accuse the neighbours of exaggeration who 
were in the habit of calling him The Invisible Man. 

But I had other friends who were no less useful to me in their degree, 
and offered me amusements more suitable to my time of life. Two of 
these were strikingly contrasted. 

The first was a heavy, strong-limbed man, a native of Auvergne, the 
cousin of my hard-working friend at Bourg la Reine, who used to take 
his daily station at the porte cochere of an old-fashioned house in the 
Rue de la Harpe, close to the Collége de Saint Louis, where he plied 
for hire, sawing wood, carrying loads, and performing errands, according 
to the nature of the demand for his services. When idle—if such a 
word can be applied to his rest from toil— Bernard Landriot might always 
be seen rearing his huge form against the wall, like an enormous beam 
placed there for its support, with a little wiry, nimble black dog perched 
on the borne beside him, with which he regularly shared his mid-day 
meal. He disappeared at dusk—not always to climb up to the garret in 
the Rue Serpente where his nightly gite was made—a street which he 
affected from a strange association of the name with some of the wild 
haunts in the Puy de Dome, but as often as his means allowed him to 
join a club of his countrymen at a cabaret which they alone frequented. 

“Good day, Bernard,” I used sometimes to say to him; “ had you a 
merry party last night ?” and, showing a range of strong white teeth, set 
off by his unshaven chin, he used to reply with a grin, 

‘“‘ Nous ¢tions ni hommes, ni femmes ; nous étions tous Auvergnits !” 

The distinction between men and women and these rough mountaineers 
is perfectly understood by the latter. 

Like most of the giant race, Jean Landriot was of a gentle disposition, 
though when fully roused into action by much ill treatment, for he was 
patient and long-suffering, he proved a formidable foe. He liked me 
much, for I was the bearer of many kind messages from his cousin ; an 
epistolary communication was of course far beyond their reach, avd 
nothing pleased him better than when I used to pay him a visit in the 
Rue de la Harpe, and displacing his dog from its elevated seat occupy it 
inyself, and listen to his stories about his first long journey from Clermont 
to Paris when only a boy about my own age ; his accidents on the road ; 
his adventures in the capital in search of an état, and his final settlement 
on the spot where he then stood. 
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“J navons pas d boutique, cest connu —mais tant que ¢a dure,” 
tapping the wall behind him aud then crossing his own breast ; “ J’ reste 
ici, and he seemed as proud of his standing as if he had been the owner 
of the finest shop in the quartier, 

My other friend, Chicou, otherwise called Petit-Jean, Was a sprightly 
young fellow, about twenty years of age, who exercised a peculiar métier 
on the kerb-stone of the Pont Neut, and was the proprietor of a magasin 
on the other side of the footway, where every imaginable object within 
the compass of a moderate purchaser's means, was sold. Here were 
gathered tog ther articles of wearmg apparel of a minor order, such 
as mittens, braces, sabots, shirt-collars, casquettes, and worsted mght- 
vated in blue and white, to suit the faney 


= " 


caps, the latter tastefully varie 
of the charretiers, whom they were supposed especially to tempt ; objects 
of domestic ornament, pictures framed and glazed at eighty centimes 


he Seasons, highly coloured, or the Premier Consul 


a-plece, repre senting \ 
crossing the Alps on a white horse, m a very blue cloak very much 
blown out with wind, whieh added greatly to the general magnificent 
effect ; small looking-glasses, possessing the power of singularly distorting 
the features, sometimes by extreme longitude, sometimes by immeasurable 
latitude, and now and then imparting, by means of a flaw, an agreeable 
serpentine twist to the human countenance ; vessels of fatence, warranted 
genuine Sevres, which passed muster for cups and saucers, but did duty 
only on the chimney-piece ; objects of religious adoration, the Virgin and 
many unknown saints, on broad sheets, profusely decorated in crimson 
and gold, at two sous the dozen ; the same in metal, sold separately ; and, 
besides these elegancies, there were dog-collars, dolls, hair-brushes, 
dominoes, glass buttons, walking-sticks, and allumettes chimiques, of a 
very first-rate property, to say nothing of what lay hidden below these 
multitarious wares. On the front of the sagasix appeared the following 
inscription, which designated the owner : 

“CHICOU. M*° eN Gros ET EN DETAIL. VANDE OBJETS DE TOUT 
ESPRICE, AUSSI TONDE CHIENS, ARENGE CHATS ET LES GUERIT. VA 
EN VILLE.” 

The composition of this announcement had cost Petit Jean some 
trouble ; but when he reflected on the manner in which he had escaped 
what he called the “ position scabreuse” of his occupation, he confessed 
himself perfectly satistied. I should mention also that an artistical 
friend had come to his assistance, and depicted, in a very striking manner, 
the torments of a poodle while under the shears of M. Chicou. If the 
dogs had enjoyed any share in dealing with their own destinies, of 2 
surety they would not have gone to him to trim their superfluities ; but 
the masters who took them perforce, beheld in the painted hieroglyphic 
only an additional evidence of the skill which the conscious merit of 
Petit Jean never allowed him to conceal. 

Of all the orators 1 ever heard—and every Frenchman is, to a certain 
extent, an orator—my frend Chicou was the most fluent ; that is to say, 
he talked the loudest and the fastest. In the olden time, the bridges of 
Paris were accommodated with water-mills, whose clappers made noise 
enough ; but their absence was well supplied by Petit Jean and a few 
others who pursued like occupations. ; 

The din which these fellows made exceeds all power to describe, but 
the voice of Chicou was more distinctly heard than any of the rest, who 
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might be looked upon as the chorus to his solo. What added to the 
effect of his tremendous lungs, was the jovial spirit which seemed to sus- 
tain him in every thing he undertook ; he had a merry word for every 
body, and his laughter was quite infectious; even the sergens de police, 
who stalked severely along the Quai de la Megisserie, or traversed the 
Pont Neuf, on their way to the Palais de Justice, permitted their austere 
features to wear a grim smile when they came within hearing of his 
quolibets. The very animals themselves who came within the sphere of 
his professional operations, must have departed with a sense of pleasure, 
not merely attributable to their release from his hands. 

I confess that it was his eloquence which first captivated me. Ile 
caught my attention one day, when I was bound for the first time to the 
Palais Royal ; and the humour of his observations and novelty of his 
style made me forget all about my promised treat, and I remained an 
amused listener the whole afternoon. 

There never yet was an orator who was ignorant of the effect produced 
on his auditory, and Petit Jean was by no means slow to observe when 
he had made his mark. I returned to the same spot on the first oppor- 
tunity, and passed some hours delightedly listening to his harangues. 
He soon saw that I was not a purchaser ; and the amusement I experi- 
enced was so strongly depicted on my countenance, that he placed my 
attendance to the right account, aud good-nature and gratified vanity 
induced him to address me in a friendly way. The pour-parlers to an 
introduction in our class of life are seldom very tedious, and our acquaint- 
ance soon ripened into intimacy. 

But while I was making new friends, I did not altogether forget my 
old ones, though my opportunities for meeting any of the family of 
Michel Bruneau were not frequent. Once or twice in the year I saw 
Petronille and her daughters. Her affection for me appeared as strong as 
ever; but, judging from my looks that I throve apace, she ceased to 
lament over our separation. It was during one of these rare visits that I 
learnt from her the particulars of my infancy, which I had been anxious 
to ascertain ever since the Hospice was pointed out to me as my cradle 
by Pierre Bruneau. It was a shock to my feelings to know for certain 
that I belonged to nobody—at least, to none who seemed disposed to 
claim me—but the next time I went to Paris and had a hearty laugh 
with Chicou I forgot all about it. It was he who taught me this con- 
solatory creed, which has always been my support in every strait :— 

En mauvais temps quelque mal qui t’advienne 
Fais qu’esperance et bon coeur tu retienne. 


Cuapr. V. 
MY FIRST JOURNEY—THE ENGLISH TRAVELLERS. 


I was frequently called upon to exercise the philosophy inculeated in 
the preceding distich, for Pierre Bruneau was not a light task- master, 
nor had he much sympathy for those who were placed under him. | His 
eye was fixed on the main chance, and as long as he reached the goal he 
cared not by what means. At first I keenly felt the difference between 
St. Germain and Bourg la Reine, but by degrees I accustomed myself to 
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the priv: ations of my new condition. Besides, I was able to feel that a new 
life, and one that promise “li adventure, was ope ning before me, and with 
the knowledge of my increasing usefulness in the stable. came a sense of 
self-importance, which is always a wonderful comfort under adverse 
circumstances. 

The day of my emanc ipation from positive servitude came at last. 

After cetting a team res ady for the next relay that might be called for, 
I was sitting, one summer's evening, on a hor se-block by the high-road, 
just outs ide the stable-vard, and by way of recreation was reading a 
‘volume of travels, which I had lately borrowed from my friend Dents 
Pingré. Twas so absorbed in my book, that it was not till I heard the 
shi rp attle of sie ls close behind me, that I was aware of a trave ‘lling- 
earriage, which suddenly drew up at the door of the post-house. I could 
at once perceive by its build that it was E nglish ; and the ¢ appearance of 
a fe male servant sitting alone in a rumble alien, was contirmatory of 
the supposition that the party was from E ngland. A few words spoken 
by an elderly gentleman, who thrust his head out of the carriage-window, 
demanding fresh horses, removed whatever doubt there might have been 
on the subject, for English-French is of that peculiar kind there is no 
mistaking it. The carriage came from Paris, and was proceeding to- 
wards the south. Hlorses there were in plenty to supply the toavallons’ 
need, but it chanced that at the moment there was a lack of postillions ; 
he — business it was to have been im readiness having quietly walhed 
off a danee at Areueil. Pierre Bruneau, as m duty bound, was in 
wer “Such a misfortune had never befallen within his memor yasa 
post-master. If monsieur had only arrived just half an hour earlier, he 
would have secured one of the cleverest postillions on the road—the 
steadiest driver in the world. And now it was getting dark— Monsieur 
would not like to stop at Bourg la Reine for the night : ? The entertain- 
ment was excellent, and the beds first-rate! Nor alicht for half an hour, 
just to take some refreshment, while a postillion was being sought ?” 

At these comments and queries much 1 imp: atience was ‘manifested, and 
a most vociferous and oft-repeated negative returned. 

The gentleman in the carriage pulled out a livre de poste, and, point- 
ing to ap aragraph 1 in one of the opening pages, read, as well as he could, 
by the waning light, the passage which enjoins all postmasters to have 
every thing ready for the traveller's lawful requisitions. He enforced 
this sentence by repeatedly and _emphatically exclaiming : 

“Je ney vooly pars arre tty ; Je voose avywor oon postalong.” 

“* But, monsieur, ‘ imploringly demanded Pierre Bruneau ; “if I cannot 
pee one?’ 

“Cellar n'est par d’ocoon consequence ; je ne vooly pars aretty ; je 
yoose aywor oon postalong.’ 

* Béte d’Anglais!” muttered Bruneau ; then, as if struck by a sudden 
thought on seeing me, who had drawn near, and was curiously eyeing the 
party in the carriage,x—* Ah! d la bonne heure! Voild un postillon ! 
He'll do for the occasion. Here, Adrien, you can ride and drive too,— 
do you think you could conduct this monsieur and his ladies’—here he 
took off his cap, and made a bow to the opposite corner of the carriage— 
“as far as eeu ° 


“ Certainly,” I answered, delighted at having such a charge confided 
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to me; “ give me a whip and a pair of boots, and I'll take them safely 
anywhere !”’ 

«As for boots,” exclaimed Perrette, who, of course, had come out 
of the kitchen to look on; ‘here are Antoine’s, the idle fellow! he luckily 
left them behind him when he went to the ball; and here’s his whip 
too. 

And, as she spoke, she disappeared, returning in an instant, with an 
immense pair of jack-boots, one under each arm, and flourishing a long 
whip in her hand. 

At the sight of these necessary appliances, Pierre's eyes sparkled, and 
so did mine too. The Englishman looked doggedly on, repeating to 
himself, in a low, but more satisfied tone, the formula, which he flattered 
himself had already proved so eflicacious, 

The horses were soon put to, and the boots being placed side by side, 
| balanced myself for a moment on the extended arms of the postmaster 
and the Auvergnite, and then jumped fairly into them, and, havin 
accomplished that feat, shufled up to the horse I was to ride,—Pierre 
Bruneau gave me a lift, and 1 found — in the saddle; I gathered 
up the reins from the pummel, squared my elbows, and shrugged my 
shoulders after the true postillion fashion, gave two or three terrific 
cracks with the whip, the lash of which performed some wild, cireum- 
locutory movements, slightly endangering the eyes of the bystanders, 
aud then, with a tremendous shout of “ Hi! hi!” and an ejaculation as 
nearly resembling the expression used by Sans Pouces, whenever he started 
on a journey, as I could accomplish, I set the cavalcade in motion, 
and we dashed off at a good round pace, the blouse which I wore swelling 
with the wind, my cheeks glowing like a trumpeter’s, and Pierre Bruneau 
rubbing his hands in a sort of ecstasy. 

I was so intent on my new occupation, and so desirous of exhibiting 
my skill, and of getting my hand in before it became dark, that for the 
first league I never turned my head right or left, but kept my eyes 
steadily fixed on my horses. ut in proportion as I found my new métier 
growing easier, my curiosity to have a peep at the travellers whom I was 
driving increased. I had already obtained a glimpse of the party, while 
the altercation about the postillion was going on, and had observed that 
besides the irascible gentleman who directed its movements, there were 
three ladies ; one of middle age, another apparently about twenty, and 
the third a girl, perhaps a year or two younger than myself. At the 
first hill we came to, I took advantage of the steepness of the ascent to 
dismount and walk beside my horses, taking care, however, to re 80 
near the carriage-window as enabled me, by an occasional side-long 
lance, to see into the vehicle. But I could do little more than confirm 
my first impression as to the general appearance of the ladies, for, the 
sun having set, their faces were obscured in the twilight. But, if my 
eyes were not gratified, I enjoyed the full faculty of hearing, and the 
moment I diminished my speed appeared to have been the signal for a 
brisk fire of conversation. Thanks to my knowledge of English, which 
[ had found opportunities of turning to account in Paris, I perfectly 
understood what they said. 

The elderly lady was speaking, and her tone was not the most 
placid. 

“ This is just like you, Sir John,” she said; “to make us set out at an 
hour’s notice, without so much as giving one time to pack one’s things 
I'ch.—vVou, LXXIX, NO, CCCXIV. T 
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properly, and neither my white bonnet nor ’Liza’s pink one came home 
from Madame Durand’s. I'm sure I shall be ashamed to show my face 
again in Parry ; they'll look upon us as downright swindlers.”’ : 

~ How can that be 2” growled the gentleman ; “if you didn’t have 
the bonnets you can’t be called upon to pay for them.”’ 

“ But we ordered them,” retorted the lady. 

« Yes. you did,” was the rejoinder ; ‘and if I hadn't come away as I 
did. you'd have gone on ordering for a twelvemonth. I'm sure you've 
got things enough to freight a ship with.” . 

‘To judge by the quantity of baggage piled up on the carriage, before 
it and behind, the accusation seemed tolerably near the truth. There 
were trunks and boxes of every size and description, carpet-bags innume- 
rable, and eartons—those weak inventions for fragile wares—without end. 
They were enough to excite the wrath of one whose habits of life had 
contined his necessities within the compass of a sac de nuit. 

‘Don't tell me about a ship's fright, ’'m sure we'd fright enough in 
that horrid ship when we crossed over to Bolong, and if you had any 
feeling, Sir John, you'd never allude to the subject.” 

“Like it or not, you'll have to go aboard ship again before you get 
home, if that’s any comfort to you.” 

* I'm sure I don’t see any oceasion for it. Why can’t we go back by 
land - 

* England’s an island, you know, mamma,” interposed a soft voice, 
which came from the youngest of the party. 

= Hold your tongue, chit,” was the response ; = what should you know 
about such matters ?” 

“ For my part,” said the eldest daughter, who had not yet spoken, “1 
shouldn’t so much have eared about my pink bonnet, if I hadn’t been 
going to wear it to-morrow in the Bois de Boulogne ;” and, as she turned 
her head towards the window, she said something in an under-tone, and 
with a kind of half-suppressed sob, in which I could only distinguish the 
words * horseback” and * Alfred.” 

“Un rendezvous manqué,” thought I to myself, for I had not been a 
clandestine letter-carrier for nothing. 

The mamma now hastened to the charge. 

‘* Perhaps, Sir John,” she said, with a bitter politeness and an uncertain 
tone of voice, as if a slight thing would make her cast aside her discretion 
and burst out into a scream, “ perhaps, now we have a moment for conver- 
sation without being perfectly stunned by the pavvy, you'll have the 
kindness to inform me what is your reason for exposing the girls and 
myself—to say nothing of poor Jane in the ramble—to all the horrors of 
travelling by night in a foreign country?” 

‘The best reason in the world, my lady,” replied the pére de famille, 
‘because | like it. If you want a better than that, look at the heat of 
the weather; isn't it far pleasanter getting along in the cool of the even- 
ing than sweltering in the broiling sun?” 

“Night was made for rest,”” returned the lady, sententiously, and with 
the air of one who was quoting Holy Writ, or something equally incon- 
trovertible. “ I should like to know how much we shall gain by it, if we 
happen to be robbed and murdered and thrown into a ditch.” 

“Tf!” said Sir John, contemptuously. 

“ Yes,” exclaimed miladi, “ I shouldn’t be in the least surprised at any 
thing that may occur: I can’t see that postillion’s face, but from what [ 
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did see before we left that’ place just now I am quite’ prepared for the 
worst. I never beheld such a horrid counteuance !” 

This was not very flattering to my ears, but | consoled myself with 
the reflection that it was not true. Ma'‘mselle Goret, who called me her 
“petit Cupidon,” and Perrette, who, in her uncouth way, said I was an 
“Amour,” could hardly have been so much mistaken. Their opinion, 
moreover, was anil by the soft voice which spoke again : 

“ Dear mamma ! how can you say so? I think he is very handsome.” 

“Tf you don’t hold your tongue, miss,” observed miladi, sharply, “ you 
shall xo to-bed to-night without your supper—not,” added she, having 
accidentally stumbled upon her original grievance —“ that there’s much 
chance of any of us getting either to-night. What makes him go so 
slow, I wonder.” 

“| suppose it’s the hill, my dear.” 

“Well, we're nearly at the top, and I wish you'd tell him to drive 
faster. What's the name of the place we’re to stop at to-night, when 
we do stop?” 

‘‘Mount-leary, my love,” said Sir John, whose surliness of manner 
seemed to have abated in proportion as his wife's excitement increased. 
He then leant his head out of the carriage and called out “ Postalong !"’ 

“Oni, milord,” I answered, bestowing a title which Sans Pouces had 
told me is always complacently received by English travellers. 

“Ha!” said Sir John in English, “this fellow’s no fool; I have been 
‘my lord’ once and I may be again!"". Then addressing me in what he 
conceived to be French, which I should have been considerably puzzled to 
make out, if I had not possessed the key to his intentions, he continued, 
“ Postalong, karng voose ait soor le sommy de lar colleen ally ploo veet.” 

“ Qui, milord.” 

« Et, postalong, combang lar distance ar Longjimmo.” 

*“ Deux fortes lieues, milord.” 

‘What does he say?” inquired miladi. 

“ Something like forty lews,” replied Sir John, in a tone of doubt. 

“ What's a lew?” said his helpmate. 

“A ‘lew’ means a league, my dear, two miles and a half English,— 
there must be some mistake here; forty lews would make a hundred 
miles, and my book says it’s only seven lews altogether from Parry to 
Mount-leary.” 

“ He didn’t say forty leagues, papa,” exclaimed the pretty voice in the 
opposite corner. 

“How much then, Carry ? I'm sure I heard him say forty as plain as 
possible.” 

“He didn’t mean that, at any rate,” replied the voice, “ ‘deux fortes 
lieues’ means two good leagues.” 

“Oh, that’s it, is it ?” said Sir John, “well, you girls have quicker ears 
than I have. Tray bang,” he resumed, addressing me, “ ar kell oor,— 
kell oor—what’s the French, Carry, for ‘ get to?’ ” 

“Shall I speak to him, papa?” 

“No thankee, my dear ; I like to improve myself in the language. I 
want to know when we shall get to Mount-leary.” 

‘“ You must say ‘arriverons nous 4 Montl’héry.’’ 

“Oh! I say, postalong, ar kell oor reevarongnoo ar Mount-leary?” 

As I saw that there would be a good deal of time wasted in this kind 


of dialogue, if it were continued in the jargon Sir John thought proper 
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to indulge in, I resolved to display my proficiency in his native tongue, 
and therefore answered him in his own language. ‘ About eleven o'clock, 
milord.”’ 

“ What the deuce!” he exclaimed, surprised beyond measure, —“ can 
you speak English! Well, damme, that is strange! Here's a French 
postalong talking English? They’re queer people, certainly; 1 should 
like to hear an English postboy jabbering French !’ 

« Oh lord!” said miladi in a loud whisper, “he must have heard what 
I said of him. I hope he wont take any notice. I’m sure,” she added, 
raising her voice, ** | think he’s a very good-looking, civil person, and 
much too young to be wicked. Pray, sir, do you think it will be any 
darker before we get to—to—this place?” 

“ There’s no moon to-night, miladi,” I answered, ‘‘ but still in sum- 
mer-time it’s never very dark, and I'll drive as fast as I can.” 

“That's a good fellow,” said Sir John, ‘Cand Pll give you something 
handsome to drink our healths with, So now jump up in your saddle, 
and get over the ground as quick as you please.” 

I did not require to be told twice, and being now more accustomed to 
the weight of my boots, I was soon mounted again, and the horses being 
well breathed, we got along merrily. The Croix de Berny was soon 
passed, we rattled through the village of Antony at a famous pace, and 
in about an hour we crossed the little bridge over the Ivette, and entered 
the bourg of Lonjumeau. 

In this place a greater difficulty awaited the travellers than they had 
experienced at Bourg la Reine. Arrived at the post-house, not only was 
there no postillion to be had, but the horses were all out, and it was with 
difficulty I roused any body to give us even that information. A sleepy 
fellow who yawned dreadfully as he spoke from an open window, told us 
that it was very seldom any one arrived from Paris en poste at that hour 
of the night, and that we had nothing to do but to make the best of our 
way to Linas, the post station on the other side of Montlhery. 

* We are not going as far as Linas,” said I, “ Monsieur means to 
sleep at Montlhery.” 

“So much the better,” replied the man, “ you will get to-bed the 
sooner. I wish you a very good night.” 

And with these words he closed the casement and disappeared. 

Sir John who had listened to our brief colloquy with attention, but ap- 
peared to receive more enlightenment from the closed gates and the 
speaker's manner than from what was actually said, now called to me to 
explain matters. 

* How much further is it ?”’ he asked. 

** Not quite two leagues,” I replied ; “it’s a good pull for the horses, 
—I don’t know what M. Bruneau will say.” : 

“ Never mind what any one says,” said Sir John; ‘ drive on to 
Mount-leary, and I'll make it all right.” 

‘Pray, do, sir,” exclaimed miladi,—and her entreaty was re-echoed 
by both the young ladies inside, and their maid in the rumble,—the soft, 
sweet voice adding, ‘“ Do, that’s a good postillion.” 

I needed no further exhortation ; indeed, I desired nothing better, for 
the novelty of my position made the whole affair extremely pleasant, so 
l stuck my spurs into the stout Norman on which I was mounted, and 
with much whip-cracking and hoof-clashing, we cantered out of Lon- 
jumeau as quickly as we had cantered in. 
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THE REV. RICHARD HARRIS BARHAM.* 


Ricnuarp Harrts BAruam, more generally known as Thomas 
Ingoldsby, was born on December 6th, 1788, in Canterbury, where his 
family had resided for several generations, the name being connected with 
different manors in the vicinity. In his love of antiquarian lore, Mr. 
Barham was wont to trace his descent from one Ursus or Urso, a 
knight of worship in the days of the Conqueror, from whom sprang 
the Fitzurses, whose patronymic was subsequently changed into that of 
Mae Mahon and De Berham, both having reterence in different languages 
to the original bearish etymology. 

Young Barham became heir to a small estate, alluded to as Tapton 
Wood in the “ Ingoldsby Legends,” when only five or six years of age, 
but as early as in the year 1802, he was nearly bereft even of this by an 
accident which mutilated his right arm for life. This oceurred on his 
way to St. Paul’s school, where in consequence of his youth and delicate 
constitution he remained two years as captain, before he entered as a 
gentleman commoner at Brazennose College. Already distinguished by 
his kindly spirit and happy genius, he was speedily elected a member of 
Phoenix Common Room, at that time one of the “ crack” university clubs. 
Here he found kindred spirits, in Lord G. Grenville (now Lord Nugent), 
Cecil Tattersall, and Theodore Hook, the last of whom was well nigh 
refused matriculation by Dr. Parsons for professing an accommodating 
readiness to subscribe not only to thirty-nine, but to forty articles, if 
required, 

It may naturally be imagined that in such company young Barham 
did not pass through the ordeal of college life unscathed. Being re- 
proached on one occasion by his tutor, Mr. Hodson, for the late hours 
he kept and his absence from morning chapel. 

“ The fact is, sir,” urged the pupil, “ you are too late for me.” 

“ Too late !” repeated the tutor in astonishment. 

‘Yes, sir. I cannot sit up till seven o’clock in the morning. I am a 
man of regular habits, and unless I get to bed by four or five at latest, I 
am really fit for nothing next day.” 

An impertinence which was more effectually rebuked by the sorrow it 
occasioned than by angry remonstrances. It was, however, a peculiarity 
in Mr. Barham’s character to love late hours, and his talents for compo- 
sition in after life are said never to have been so brilliant and so effective 
as when the chimes of midnight were approaching. A short but severe 
illness, not unopportunely sent, led Mr. Barham from his original desi 
of preparing for the bar, to become a candidate for holy orders. The 
suicidal death of a young friend at college, had also apparently an influence 
in awakening his mind to serious and religious contemplation. 

In due time Mr. Barham was admitted to the curacy of Ashford, in 
Kent, whence he was transferred to Westwell, a small parish some few 
tuiles distant. In 1814 he married Caroline, third daughter of Captain 
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* The “Ingoldsby Legends, or Mirth and Marvels,” by Thomas Ingoldsby, Esq.; 
Third series. Memoir of the Rev. Richard Harris Barham. 
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Smart of the Royal Engineers, and shortly afterwards, on being presented 
to the living of Snareate. he removed to Wareham, the curacy of which 
was iit the same time otk red him. These parishes were about two riles 
apart, in Romney Marsh, a spot abounding with smugglers, who, however, 
were not only civil to their parson, but extended their familiarity SO far 
as to make the church itself a depot for contraband goods ; and on one 
occasion when a large seizure of tobacco was made in the Snargate belfry, 
calumny contended for the discovery of a keg of hollands under the vestry 
table. A second accident, no less than the fracture of his leg, by the 
overturn of a gig, entailed a seclusion, the result of which was a novel 
entitled * Baldwin,” which is said to have fallen still-born from the Minerva 
press. The illness of one of his children having shortly after this caused 
Mr. Barham to visit London. a friend recommended him to become a 
candidate for aminor canonry, then vacant at St. Paul’s. Notwithstand- 
ing the blame and ridicule of his friends, attached to his giving up his 
living fora mere chance, where failure appeared certain, he was duly 
elected, and in 1821 received his first metropolitan preferment. 

Literature, the pursuit of which in so uncongenial an atmosphere as 
that of Romney Marsh had received little development, proved a service- 
able auxiliary to Mr. Barham, who was now obliged to reside in London, 
and that with an increasing family. Articles of the lighter sort were 
struck off in rapid succession for Blackwood, John Bull, and the Globe. 
And he further devoted much time to the completion of a book then in 
progress, called * Gorton’s Biographical Dictionary.” 

In 1824, Mr. Barham received the appointment of a priest in ordinary of 
his majesty’s Chapel Royal, and was shortly afterwards presented, “by one 
of those chances,” says his son and biographer, ‘‘ with which every man’s life 
abounds, and which serve to show how slight and seemingly insignificant 
are the pivotson which the wheels of human fortune turn”—a philosophy 
which we should most unwillingly admit—to tne incumbency of St. Mary 
Magdalene and St. Gregory by St. Paul. Professional duties now ex- 
cluded literary labours to any extent, and in the performance of these, it 1s 
universally admitted that Mr. Barham won the esteem and regard of all 
who knew him. He had, possibly from having no power in that line, a 
dislike to oratorical display in the pulpit, but the more stable qualities of 
his head and heart enabled him to discharge his duties with more earnest- 
ness and success than mere eloquence could have insured. He was ever 
most watchful over the welfare of his flock, temporal and eternal, and it 
has probably fallen to the lot of few in his station of life to have enjoyed 
so many and ample opportunites of tasting ‘‘ the luxury of doing good.” 

Mr. Barham’s appointment in the Chapel Royal, led to an acquaint- 
ance, which quickly ripened into a warm friendship, with the late Rev. 
Edward Cannon. The eccentricities of this singular being, who was one 
of the priests of the household, and the Godfrey Moss in Hook's cele- 
brated novel of ‘ Maxwell,” were of a mixed humorous and painful 
character, and, as is usual in such cases, terminated as they began, in- 
auspiciously. Victim of the slow poison to which he must have become 
a slave before Mr. Barham rescued him from his self-imposed exile at 
Twickenham, he died ‘deep sunk in childhood’s night.” 

Mr. Barham had been but a few years a resident in the metropolis, 
when he was visited by the first of a series of domestic afflictions, the loss 
of his eldest daughter, in 1825. Fondly devoted to his children, he felt 
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most poignantly the chastening of that hand which was pleased to with- 
draw from him five of his children, at intervals, thus ever keeping open 
wounds as yet scarcely closed. Some touching lines, referring to the 
event, appeared at the time in Blackwood’s Magazine, 

About this period (1826) Mr. Barham commenced a diary, which was 
begun with a spirit that was not sustained, and a regularity that soon 
began to fail. This journal, however, contains some curious memoranda 
and anecdotes of Sir Walter Scott, Mr. Hook, Dr. Hughes, Mr. Cannon, 
Mr. T. Till, Mr. Stephen Price, and other well-known names. Although 
Mr. Barham himself condemned practical jokes,® still he was, like others, 
irresistibly led away by the ludicrous positions brought about by 
Theodore Hook’s humour. 

Ile even preserved the memorandum of one of this lamented author's 
extraordinary displays as an improvisatore, in an imaginary burletta, sup- 
posed to have been produced at Sadler’s Wells. Upon the occasion of the 
destruction of Maclise’s portrait of Sir John Soane, which had become a 
bone of contention with the council of the Literary Fund, Mr. Barham 
transmitted a curious punning “ Lament” to the ph Bull. Under the 
date of January, 1830, the diary contains a most amusing account of 
Mr. John Frost, the celebrated director of the Medico-Botanical Society, 
who used to run about with a highly ornamented album to every distin- 
guished person, British or Foreign, to whom he could by any possibility 
introduce himself, and inform them that they were elected “ honorary 
members,” for which he received from certain potentates the insignia of 
their minor orders, and which he lost no time in mounting upon his coat, 
much to the annoyance of Lord Stanhope, the president, and the rest of 
the body of nincompoops. 

Among the cool stratagems which this gentleman made use of to ob- 
tain signatures, Mr. Barham relates one which he played off on the Duke 
of Wellington,which, he justly says, had the truth not been vouched for 
he should hardly have credited it. 

Having failed in repeated attempts to get with his Quarto into Apsley 
House, he heard, by good luck, that his grace, then commander-in-chief, was 
about to hold a levee of General officers. Away posted Jacky to a rep ogre 
warehouse, hired a lieutenant-general’s uniform, under cover of which he suc- 
ceeded in establishing himself fairly in the duke’s ante-room, among thirteen or 
fourteen first-rate directors of strategetics. 

Every body stared at a general whom nobody knew, and at Jength an aide-de- 
camp, addressing him, politely requested to know his name. 

“ What general shall I have the honour of announcing to his grace ?” 

‘“* My name is Frost, sir.” 

“Frost, General Frost! I beg your pardon, but I really do not recollect to 


have heard that name before” 
“Qh, sir, I am no general, I have merely put on this costume, as I under- 
stood that I could not obtain access to his grace without it; I am the director 


* The only thing of the kind in which Mr. B. is related to have been personally 
engaged, was, as a boy, at Canterbury, when, with a schoolfellow, now a gallant 
major “ famed for deeds of arms,” he entered a Quaker’s meeting-house; looking 
round at the grave assembly, the latter held up a penny tart, and said solemnly, 

“ Whoever speaks first shall have this pie.” 4. 

“Go thy way,” commenced a drab-coloured gentleman, rising ; “go thy way, 
and—” 

“ The pie’s yours, sir,” exclaimed B—, placing it before the astounded speaker, 
and hastily effecting his escape. 
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of the Medico-Botanico Society, and have come to inform his grace that he 
has been elected a member, and to get his signature.” 

‘Thea, sir, L must tell you that you have taken a most improper method 
and opportunity of so doing, and I insist upon your withdrawing imme- 
diately.’ 

Jacky, however, was too good a general to capitulate on the first summons, 
and he stoutly kept his ground, notwithst: nding a council of war at once began 
to deliberate on the comparative eligibility of kicking him into the street or 
giving him in charge to a constable. Luckily for him. this aide-de-camp 
thought his grace had a voice in the matter, as the offence was committed in 
his own house. On the business, however, being mentioned to him, the Hero 
of Waterloo not choosing, perhaps, to risk the laurels he had won from Napo- 
leon in a domestic encounter with so redoubtable a champion, said, “ Let the 
fellow in” cut short Jacky’s oration by writing his name hastily in the book, 
and gave the sign to “show him out again.’ 

The anecdotes related by Mr. Barham in his diary of his colleague, Mr. 
Sidney Smith, are exceedingly characteristic. “A French re vutiomen 
dining at Holland House, had been indulging in a variety of free-think- 
ing speculations, and ended by avowing himself a materialist. 

*** Very good soup this,’ said Mr. Smith, 

** Out, monsieur, c'est excellente.’ 

“* Pray, sir, do vou believe in a cook? ” 

Previous to the de »parture of the Bishop of New Zealand to his antipodal 
diocese, this unsparing joker recommended the prelate to have regard to 
the minor as well as to the more grave duties of his station —to be given to 
hospitality —and, in order to mect the tastes of his native guests, never to 
be without a smoked little boy in the bacon rack, and a ould clergyman 
on the side-board. 

‘And as tor myself, my lord,” he concluded, “all I can say is, that when 
your new parishione rs do eat you, [hope vou will disagree with ‘them.” 

In October, 1831, we have an anecdote of Sir Walter Scott relating to 
a pl wed minister, near Dundee, who in preaching on Jonah said,— 

‘hen ve, bre shee n, what fish it was that swallowed him? Aiblins ye may 
think it was a shark, nae, nae, my brethren, it was nae shark ; or aiblins ye may 
think it was a dolphin, nae, nae, my brethren, it was nae dolphin !" 

He re an old woman, thinking to help her pastor out of a dead lift, cried 


out, * Aiblins, sir, it was a dunter.” (The vulgar name of aspecies of whale 
fish common to the Scotch coast.) 


‘Aiblins, madam, ve’re an auld witch for taking the word o’ God out of 
my mouth,” was the reply of the disappointed rhetorician. 


We learn from the same diary, that the inveterate hoaxer, T. Hook, 
was himself made the victim of a practical joke, a packet of letters having 
been found after his death addressed to him, as the author of “ The 
Doctor,” and acknowledging presentation copies—one from Southey 
among the rest. 

From the public ‘ation of * My Cousin Nicholas,” in Blackwood to the 
establishment of Bentley's Miscellany in 1837, nothing worthy of note in the 
way of literature engaged Mr. Barham’s attention, but Mr. Bentley, having 
engared his se rvices upon that magazine, The Ingoldsby Legends” ‘appeared 
in rapid succession in the pages of this new periodical, and attained a de- 
gree of popularity, which placed their author upon the pinnacle of fame. 


Mr. Barham was, it is well known, and by his own quaint acknowledge- 
ment— 


To Mrs. Hughes who made me do “em 
Quod placco est—si placeo—tuum. 
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indebted to that estimable and highly-accomplished lady,* the widow of 
the canon residentiary of St. Paul's cathedral, and to her son, Mr. John 
Hughes, not only for a large proportion of the legendary lore, which 
forms the ground-work of these effusions, but also for the application of a 
stimulus that induced him to complete, what in many instances might 
otherwise have been left undone. Still, this does not in the slightest de- 
vree detract from what was Mr. Barham’s own, his wit and humour, and 
an almost unparalleled flow and facility of versification. The forte of 
the Ingoldsby legends is not alone the unflagging spirit which animates 
those productions, but also the harmony that pervades the whole, the 
masterly command of verse, however complicated and exacting, and the 
total absence of harsh lines or faulty rhymes, which no inviting point or 
alluring pun would induce him to entertain for a moment. 

The death of Theodore Hook, which occurred on the 24th of August, 
1841, deeply affected Mr. Barham, and the grief he experienced upon the 
vecasion is said to have been not unmixed with something of a sinister 
foreboding as regarded himself. Ife was, however, somewhat relieved 
of professional labour, by being permitted, in 1842, to exchange his 
living for the more valuable one of St. Faith's, the duties of which were far 
less onerous than those he had fulfilled during well-nigh twenty years. The 
parting with his old parishioners was not effected without etlort, greater, 
perhaps than he was altogether prepared for. At the formation of the 
Archeological Association in 1843-4, Mr. Barham became a zealous sup- 
porter of the new society, and continued to be so until his death, being of 
far too conscientious a turn of mind to abandon the president and officers 
of the original association for a faction in the society, which afterwards 
abrogated to itself the title of the association, until obliged to abandon it 
for that of ** Institute.”’ 

On the day of the queen's visit to the city, October 28, 1844, Mr. 
Barham was seized with severe inflammation of the throat, brought on by 
exposure to a cutting east wind, which whistled through the open windows 
at which he stood with his wife and daughters. The affection was re- 
lieved for the time, but Mr. Barham’s careless habits, his love of society, 
and indifference to exposure, brought on relapse after relapse, till on the 
morning of the 17th of June, 1845, he expired in the fifty-seventh year 
of his age, without a struggle, ‘‘in faith and hope, and in charity with all 
men,” and beloved and regretted by all who knew him. In his last illness 
hischeerfulness neverdeserted him. Pain could not quell the ruling passion. 
And if his disease had terminated differently, his friends might have found 
matter for mirth in more than one unpublished effort of his poetic genius, 
acting almost spontaneously even in the midst of suffering. 

Mr. Barham’s Memoirs (from which the foregoing brief biographical 
sketch has been taken,) have been very agreeably and unaffectedly 
written by his son, Mr. Richard Dalton Barham—a young gentleman 
who inherits much of his father’s genius. 





* Mrs. Hughes, it need scarcely be stated, was the constant correspondent of 
Scott, Southey, Sir Thomas Lawrence, John Kemble, and a host of great departed, 
to say nothing of living authors and artists of celebrity. Her son, John Hughes, 
Esq., of Donnington Priory, Berks, is a ripe scholar and a ready wit. His poetical 
pleasantries, under the name of “ Mr. Buller, of Brazennose,” are well-known to 
the readers of Blackwood's and Ainsworth’s Magazines. 
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AZETH: THE EGYPTIAN 


Tur wondrous life of the Egyptians of old has often struck us as a 
most fitting subject for Romance. The arts by which a municipal 
hierarchy rose aud sustained itself in each vreat city, rivalling at times 
aud arrogating to itself monarchical power ; erecting vast edifices : at onee 
temples and palaces, the abode of learning, mystery, and intrigue ; carving 
the sacred records of the state by means of figures of men, animals, plants, 
and other natural and artificial objects; treasuring up, not as with the 
Greeks the names and deeds of their early heroes by poetic fables, but by 
the bald realities of coloured drawings ; all ec ombine to present to the 
mind a scene without a parallel in the history of the world. Add to this, 
that as the same pric stly arts were occupied in the inferior duties of trans- 
mitting to posterity the trades, manufactures, and games, indeed all the 
employ ments of life, characteristic of the people, upon the walls of their last 
resting places, the habits of this early people, singularly endowed, but held 
in far more singular mental subjection, are m: ade known to us more famic 
harly than that of any of the co-existent races of men. 

Miss Lynn, the authoress of ‘“ Azeth,” has evidently been impressed 
with the sense of this marked peculiarity. The time adopte ‘d for pictur- 
ing forth Egypt as it was in its palmy and greatest days, is well chosen. 
It is the period when priestly power had attained its he ight, so much so, 
indeed, that Sethos, described by the authoress as Pontiff King of Memphis, 
is by many considered only as high priest of the temple of Phtha, and 
gene ral of the Ey gyptian forees at a time when Tirhakah was the third 
E thiopian king—the contemporary of Hezekiah in Judea. When Se ‘thos, 
abandoned by the army, marched to the relief of Pelusium, then besieged 
by the Assyrians, under Sennacherib, with such citizens and volunteers as 
would } join him, it is also supposed, notwithstanding the legend of the 
Memphite rats commemorated by Herodotus, that the courage of such an 
undise ‘ipline d army was never really tried. 

The views, however. taken by Miss Lynn of the historical part of the 
subject are as satisfactory as any hitherto given of a very obscure epoch, 
and of transactions extreme ‘ly difficult to e xplain without some such 1 inge- 
nious resources as the novelist is licensed to avail himself of ; and the lowe 
entertained by Psammetichus, the soldier and Saite, for Nitocris, the 
beautiful daughter of Sethos, offers an easy and agreeable sclaGon of 
a problematic return of the soldiery to their duty to their country, if not 
to an Hierophant who had dec ‘idedly w ronged them. 

It is, however, in the life-like and effective manner that ancient Egypt 
is brought before us, that lies the chief merits of the story of Aseth. the 
type of spiritual weakness, joined to an intense longing for the true and 
the good. So vreat was the theme, so my sterious its resources, sO won- 
derful its records, that the authoress filled with her subject, has poured forth 
her learning and her feeling in an heroic language, seldom met with, except 
when minds of vigorous conce ptions and poetic endowments are exercised 
upon somewhat analogous themes, asin the wondrous tale of Alroi, or Sala- 
thiel. Take, for example, our introduction to the rival of Sethos. 


* Azeth: the Egyptian. A Novel. 3 vols. Thomas Cautley Newby. 
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The evening sacrifice was over, and the worshippers had departed, when 
Amasis, High Priest of Amun, issued from the Adytum of the Grand Temple of 
Thebes. The leopard-skin mantle, in which he had just performed the sacred 
ceremony, still hung over his tall and majestic form ; but its grim beauty seemed 
to adorn some proud warrior or daring huntsman, rather than a meek-lived 
rriest. It seemed a trophy of victory over a fierce brute enemy, rather than 
the badge of the revealer of holy spiritual mysteries—the garb of the professor of 
an inactive, contemplative philosophy, the teacher of an abstruse religion. Yet 
Amasis was a perfect representative of the faith which he professed, in the 
strange union of its truth and falsehood, his own beauty and darkness 


The priest’s path was perplexed and intricate, for the architecture of the 
ancient temples was intentionally obscure and mysterious, but he traced 
his way through dark passages to still more fearful vaults, the receptacle of 
the unembalmed inmates of the initiatory tombs, and thence to the low 
distant chamber occupied by Chebron, the scribe and the embalmer, a stu- 
dent of occult sciences, and a distiller of the secret poisons so much in 
vogue among the Egyptians. Amasis ascended a few steps from “ the 
home of the immortals,” and entered a wide but low chamber. 


A man of mean and forbidding appearance, clothed in the dress of a sacred 
scribe, sat there intent on reading a lengthy roll of papyrus, with his case and 
materials for writing before him, and his tablets, blotted with ink, on his knee. 
Over the floor of the room, or rather cell, were scattered herbs, and minerals, 
and utensils of uncouth shapes, like goblin footballs cast at random; and min- 
gled with them, lay human bones and skulls, and in the further corner, the yet 
warm bodies of several dead animals. Amongst them, were various fish, which 
gave out a pale, blueish light that formed a ghastly mirror in the widely-opened 
eyes of the beasts, dilating and contracting as ifin life. ‘Tle walls and root were 
covered with figures and letters traced in burning fire ; and a pan of charcoal, 
with a strange-looking vessel hanging over it, was set in the midst of the room. 
Of the herbs and minerals, some were fresh and unbroken, while others had 
been subjected to the several processes necessary for extracting their hidden 
properties. They were the aconite, hellebore, belladonna, henbane, and many 
others, which, together with peach-stones and laurel-boughs, were strewn over 
lumps of tin, copper, lead, silver, and a crust of unknown metal, similar in ap- 
pearance, but not in identity, with steel. 


Azeth, the beautiful boy, yearning after the good, was the disciple of 
the high priest of the Theban temple of Amunra—the embodiment of 
spiritual temptation, and the fearful companion of the dark Chebron ; and 
the boy had in the innocence of his heart, sworn to place his soul unre- 
servedly in his keeping. The steps by which this is accomplished from 
the first spiritual trial, to the youth's introduction to the mysteries of the 
interior temple, are among the most poetical pictures in the work, and 
they attest on the part of the author, as much intimacy with the abstract 
doctrines of Egyptian theology, as is also shown in regard to the more 
palpable matters of daily life. The influence of the so-called mesmerism 
in this initiation of the mind to mystery, is not neglected. 

The reader is next taken from these vivid revivals of a mystical religion, 
to the chamber in the royal palace of Memphis, where sat Nitocris, the 
beautiful and proud daughter of the pontiff king, “heavy and sad of 
heart ; her mournful eyes, so large and dark, filled with large tears, and 
her sweet lips paled and parched.” At the further end of the inter- 
columned room—removed out of hearing, though not out of sight—were 
the handmaids of the princess, “all talking among themselves in those 
low, laughing whispers which young, light-hearted maidens use when 
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they gather together to descant upon the mysteries of their dress, or the 
respective pertections of their lovers.” Close by the side of the king’s 
daughter sata companion more favoured than the rest, Taia, her Soater- 
sister and childhood play iymate, whose laughing face was lit up by merry 
eyes that danced with irrepre ps le gaiety, and her rounded cheeks were 
broken into a ps rfect world of dimples, like a lake that the west wind 
kisses. Strange contrast! ‘ The stately Nile queen—the moon-be- 
loved lotus—and the dane ing bud of the sweet acacia-tree, were not less 
alike than were those two mate ns !” 

The dress and the feminine occupations of the maidens are minutely 
and carefully described, nor is their conversation less characteristic of 
what we can imagine the fashionable tittle-tattle of the day to have 
been some seven centuries before the birth of Christ. We gather from this 
conversation, and that entertained with her grave father, the pontiff king, 
that the fair Nitocris has given her heart to the soldier Psammetichus, but 
her father’s priestly policy y had estranged the hearts of the soldiery. Ac- 
tuated by the ambition to establish a sole priestly domination. Sethos 
had de :prived the nobles and the soldiery of their lands and snitiaee, 
and now that the Assyrian was before the walls of Pelusium, Psamme- 
tichus, the bravest and noblest-hearted of his order and his day, was the 
only captain who had not dispersed his troops. Yet he refused their 
assistance to the king, and the struggle between his love for Nitocris and 
his duty to his country and to his followers, is ably portrayed. 

Sethos hastened to the te mple of Phtha, to seek for advice and conso- 
lation, and a glorious vision presented itself to his excited senses when 
wrapped in slumber; he was told to gather together the meanest and 
most de ‘spised of the land, and to go against the Assyrian, to smite and 
to be victorious. A stranger to ‘the pure land, an Ishmaelite, called 
Osorchon, was elected to Psammetichus’ vacant place of fan-bearer to the 
hing. The account of the investiture of the second greatest officer in the 
kingdom, of the bigoted offerings to the bull Apis, of the processions of 
Isiac priestesses, astrologers, hieropsalti, hierophori, hierogrammatists, 
hie rophi ints, and of a host of other sacred personages, is a scene essen- 
tially OF ey ptian in its vastness and magnificence ; the picture of half a 
nation employed in one religious commented ! ' The new fan-bearer 
avowed his passion for Nitocris, but the self-reliance, pride, and austerity 
which made up the finest portion of the character of the children of 
Khemi, sustained her through her trials, in which she was further assisted 
by the wondrous dwarf of Me mphis, Tathlyt, with his legions of demons 
ever about him, the souls of men whose crimes had been too heinous for 
brute metempsychosis. 

As an interlude to the gathering of the people, we have a more 
domestic scene in the house of the The ban dancing girls, with well-con- 
ceived sketches of the hau; ghty Tsenofra, the voluptuous Berenice, the 
buoyant bird like Ejirene, and not less effective portraits of their admirers 
the soldier-boy Misaphris, the noble Boechoris, and the Chinese mandarin; 
for the introduction of the latter as a traveller in Egypt, there is sufh- 
ciently satisfactory authority. 

Azeth, during these stirring times, restless and dissatisfied at the oath 
of allegiance which he had "taken. was wandering with weary heart 
th: cough the still streets of the glorious abode of Amunra, when he found 


himself at the foot of the wonderful statue—the magic, the beautiful, the 
sun-beloved, vocal Memnon :-— 
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Azeth looked long on the beautiful features of the Memnon,—so calm and 
still,—so full of thoughtful repose,—the idealisation of all that the Egyptians 
had of good and noble in their characters ;—their massiveness and strength,— 
their dignified gravity,—their manly severity, — their utter absence of all 
frivolity, that curse of later days! He looked till an awe crept over him, cold 
and shuddering. He seemed to stand in the living presence of a supernatural 
being. Those large unturning eyes gazed into his very soul, and laid bare 
before himself and the whole world, the utter worthlessness of his heart. Yet 
their looks had the compassionate reproof of love mingled with the sternness 
of immaculate virtue. A feeling of entire sinfulness crushed the boy to the 
very dust. And he, the living, god-given, god-emanated Intelligence, trem)led 
before the cold stone. 

And still the eyes glare fixedly upon him, and the lips are parting to speak 
while the hand is uplifting in warning and censure. And he saw no more the 
mighty temples,—giant shrines of a giant creed,—nor the heaven-ward rising 
obelisks ; nor the countless towers and columns raising their noble majesty in 
the spring-tide air; and he saw no more the thick-strewn lights of the sky,— 
the moon with her bright robe,—the stars with their radiant hair ;—-Earth and 
Heaven were alike shut out from his sight; and nothing was before him but 
that Titanic statue in its calm gloriousness, looking down with a pitying 
rebuke. 

* * * * * 

Mute lay the world. The noise of men and the voices of nature were alike 
hushed. Not a sound went forth to break this deep stillness, to dispel this 
holy rest. A sleep and a quiet, like that of death, was spread over all, and the 
still Shape of Repose brooded over the universe. Even the very airs were 
asleep among the trees, and dreaming with the flowers ; and the grass blades 
did not stir, nor the buds pour out their scents. 

One faint light of glory in the east,—quivering along the horizon like a 
thread of gold ;—the stars clustered near, paling away, and the dusk-lhued mist 
slowly heaping up a gorgeous throne of purple :—one faint line, widening and 
growing brighter—stealing over the mountain crests like a radiant messenger 
from the sky—touching the high branches of the trees—descending the 
temples’ lofty pillars,—glowing on the obelisks,—circling the head of the 
statue with a crown of golden light,—beaming on the eye,—resting on the 
lip ;—and a voice of music, at first soft as the whispering of young buds in 
the noontide, then deepening into a wild, thrilling strain of spirit’s melody, 
poured out from the statue. And it spread round and about its living waves, 
till it grew a sea, a very flood of harmony: a hymn of praise—the articulate 
thanksgiving of dumb nature,-—the kindling into Life and Worship, by the 
Light of Love, the very stone of the ground. 

The gathering, however, of the so-called “ Memphite rats,” from theit 
unsoldier-like and indigent origin, went on successfully. The love of 
Psammetichus triumphed over pride, and he became resolved to act, but 
apart from Sethos. Other strange interludes to the wars of the Egyptians 
and the Assyrians are presented to us in the mysterious history of the 
beautiful Arab maiden Lysinoe, held in bondage by the wicked hierophant 
of the temple of Amunra. Magic mirrors, acoustic instruments, poisons, 
and deadly weapons are brought into play. In vain the desolate Areia 
soucht for her persecuted daughter, she was in toils and nets, three-fold 
wove, from which Azeth alone could deliver the fair girl. A Druid of 
the Western Isles is brought in with the mandarin to console the dis- 
comfited hierophant; but nought could save the miserable priest and his 
unfortunate maiden from punishment and an untimely end. With the 
defeat of the Assyrians, and the erection of the commemorative statue of 
Sethos’ holding a rat in his hand, in return for the insulting epithet 
applied by Sennacherib, there is a sunset of bright and happy life to this 
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poetic story, and Azeth, like his wicked persecutor, when the form of his 
temptation had passed away, and the shape of his sin had fled, returned 
pure, beloved, repentant, and forgiven, to his star; while “loud songs 
and rejoicings filled the wide sky, and sank like a stream of life, through 
the whole soul of the universe.” on 

The materials for such a work as we have deseribed have not been long 
in existence before they have been seized upon by the genius of the day. 
And they could not have been used to more truthfully artistic, and. at the 
same time, to more poetical and philosophical purposes than by Miss Lynn 
in * Azeth, the Egyptian.” 


STRAWBERRY HILL.* 


“GornGe! going! gentlemen and ladies, for the last time of offering 
this lot. For the last time! No advance upon this bidding? Going— 
coing—gone !” 

Such was the speech which greeted the ears of the author of this agree- 
able tale, when, in the month of May, 1842, he made one of an eager curious 
crowd, whose only introduction to a onee-envied distinetion—an exploration 
of one of the most admired of modern structures—appeared in the shape 
of an auctioneer’s catalogue. Among the treasures collected from every 
quarter in Europe, it was his good fortune to discover, on that memorable 
occasion, the portrait of a lady, by the side of whose attractions the 
beauties of the courts of England, France, and Italy, smiled in vain. 
This portrait, which was endorsed in a small Italian hand, Rome, 1740, 
Arabella Falkland, to Horace Walpole, revealed, according to the same 
ingenious historian, the solution of the mystery of the abrupt abandon- 
ment of Horace Walpole’s political career, his seclusion at Strawberry 
Hill, and of the bitterness of spirit which subsequently so prominently 
pervaded his thoughts and feelings. 

The one pure and perfect chrysolite of this story was the daughter of 
Viscount Falkland, a nobleman of ancient family and of the Catholic 
faith, and an expatriated Jacobite, known to be in the service of the Pre- 
tender. The last of an illustrious line, Arabella Falkland seemed to 
inherit, with all the beauty for which so many of her female ancestors 
had been famous—as witness the immortal labours of Holbein, Vandyke, 
Lely, and Kneller—all the worth and talent which had distinguished the 
most famous of those churchmen, generals, and statesmen whose effigies, 
from the same eminent hands, also assisted in adorning the great picture- 
gallery in their abandoned home. 

Horace Walpole made the acquaintance of the fair Jacobite at Rome ; 
and although mutual admiration soon ripened into the most fervent 
attachment, still each was tacitly aware that there was an impassable gulf 
between them. They parted. Called to active employment and political 
struggles, Horace kept his attachment a wer tae secret, even from his 
nearest friends, and strove to consider it only as a brilliant dream, which 
had vanished without leaving the slightest tangible proof of its visitation. 
Arabella Falkland also regarded it as a dream—but it was a dream from 
which she had been disturbed without having been thoroughly awakened. 
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Her poetical imagination united with a peculiarly sensitive organisation, 
created in that ideal picture-gallery—her youthful mind—a vision, though 
a very remote one, of bringing over the son of the long-tried minister, 
to befriend him whom she considered to be his legitimate sovereign. She 
even ventured in her enthusiasm of loyalty and religicn to touch upon so 
delicate a theme before Horace left the classic ruins of her native city; 
but like herself Horace Walpole was too much devoted to his parent, to 
entertain such a thought for a moment, and at his departure, the faint 
star tha: twinkled in her future—twinkled more faintly than ever. 

Hlorace Walpole had, on his return from his continental tour, become 
the representative in parliament of a remote Cornish borough; he had 
driven a popular candidate from the field by rhapsodising to Cornish 
miners on Spartan liberties in scraps of mellifluous Greek. ‘The com- 
panions of the minister's son were the wits of the day, Hanbury Williams, 
the choice but rakish spirit, the poet Gray, George Selwyn—“ a drowsy 
phanix slumbering on the ashes of his own jokes,” and his soldier- 
cousin Conway, a young captain who possessed in an eminent degree the 
peculiarity of always looking on the bright side of things. 

The society he moved in beyond this was such as the court of George IT. 
presented, where the precedent had been before set of intense domestic 
hatreds, and homely yet various attachments; and among the number of 
Frederick Prince of Wales’ favourites was the Lady Archibald Hamilton, 
whose connexion brought no good for the young Whig member. The 
prince, under the influence of her fascinations, chose to make her lady- 
ship the depository of all his political secrets. And accordingly we are 
introduced at her house to full-length portraits of all the leaders of the 
opposition. Sir William Wyndham, Mr. Pulteney, Viscount Bolingbroke, 
and last, but not least, Bubb Doddington, with whom the prince was not 
only in the habit of being extremely confidential and familiar, but also 
of victimising at cards. 

While Captain Conway was fighting at Dettingen, and Horace was 
scraping acquaintance with his father by communications in regard to 
the movements of this opposition, Lady Hamilton had removed her court 
into the vicinity of that of Beau Nash, at Bath, and Arabella Falkland 
had come over on a visit to a most fashionable and still more capricious 
aunt, the Dowager Lady Furbelow. Horace Walpole, with all his taste 
and abilities, was not a saint, and having permitted to himself an assig- 
nation with the beauty of the day, he by mischance got into the wrong 
house, and became the involuntary witness of a meeting of Jacobite con- 
spirators, among whom was no less a person than the fair Arabella her- 
self, at that time hostile to Horace from his unworthy connexion with 
Lady Hamilton, and whose horror and shame at a an imagi- 
nary spy in her former high-principled lover, can be imagined. 

Any explanation at the time was rendered impossible by the hasty re- 
treat of the discomfited conspirators from Bath, nor were the lovers 
brought nearer to reconciliation by meeting accidentally in a well told 
scene—a soirée given by Lady Furbelow, to commemorate the publica- 
tion of the “ Castle of Otranto,” in which the younger son first met with 
a father's kindness, from a perplexed minister ; for at this time the op- 
position was daily gaining in strength, and the all-formidable Sir Robert 
losing ground. He had quarrelled personally with his tried friend and 
coadjutor, Lord Townsend. The Duke of Newcastle was holding levees, 
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an account of which is most earnestly recommended to the lovers of 
empty pride and shallow pomp. Lord Bolingbroke had returned from his 
hermitage at Fontainebleau to the classic fields of Battersea, and ever 
thing portended what soon took place, the downfall of the minister 
of twenty years, who retired as Earl of Orford, upon a pension of 
40001. a year. 

The Jacobites were, in the meantime, thrown in the prosecution of 
their designs into strange company and equally strange situations. At 
one time we have Arabella rescued from a band of smugglers in a cave 
of the Kentish coast, by the bravery of the hero of Dettingen, Conway ; 
at another it is Horace Walpole himself, and his curious and amusing 
valet, Fibbs, saving the fair Jacobite from the clutches of Captain Kite, 
the highwayman, a gallant act, which is followed by the extremely un- 
gallant one, of a political squabble with his love, in the parlour of a way- 
side inn, where the ex-minister’s son first learnt from the irate Arabella 
that the Pretender has actually effected his descent in Scotland. 

The result of the story, after much bustling progress, is, that Lord 
Falkland and his daughter, after the retreat from Derby, are taken pri- 
soners at Carlisle, but not till after the fair enthusiast has made a last 
attempt to win over her lover to the cause of the Stuarts, at a moment 
when that cause appeared most prosnerous. Transferred to the Tower, 
and condemned by his peers to forfeit his head for treason to the 
Hanoverian dynasty, Lord Falkland is ultimately saved by Horace, assisted 
by the powerful influence of the Earl of Orford, granted, however, upon 
only one condition, that he should think no more of the fair follower of 
the Stuarts; and here we have the history of his subsequent retirement 
from public life, and the conversion of the theoretical young statesman 
into a practical castle-builder. 

There are steps in this briefly-announced progress that are full of 
dramatic interest. It would be doing great injustice to the author of 
‘Strawberry Hill,” not to say that he has made the most of his subject. 
Indeed, for light and racy sketches of society in the last century, for 
accurate and vivid characteristics of the time, and for sparkling dialogue, 
‘* Strawberry Hill” as much surpasses many of its contemporaries as the 
modern romance excels the old Gothic story, which conferred in its day so 
much reputation on the mansion of Strawberry Hill. 
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THE RECOVERY OF H. M. S. GORGON.* 


Tue narrative of the difficulties surmounted by perseverance and in- 
eR | in rescuing the fine steam-frigate Gorgon, and of the labours 
carried on during a period of six months before they were attended with 
success, rises in interest with the progress of the details, to a point far 
beyond what would have been anticipated from such a subject. Such a 
narrative not only contains a noble example to others of whit courage 
and skill can be made to effect under the most disadvantageous cir- 
cumstances, but it also exhibits, in the most favourable point of view, 
those qualities of the British sailor in which we may justly take a national 


pride. 


ee. 


* A Narrative of the Recovery of H. M. S. Gorgon (Charles Hotham, Esq. 
Captain), stranded in the Bay of Monte Video, May 10th, 1844. By Astley Cooper 
Key, Commander, R.N. London: Smith, Elder, and Co, 















